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TE, 77 partiality fo * Writer "Ys not, 
2 in. ſame degree, ſway the opinion of - 
thoſe bo thought the OBSERVATIONS 
contained in the ſucceeding ſheets wor. 
thy the attention of the Noble Nuuth fon 
quboſe ſervice they were wwri Hen, it may 
not be too great 4 preſumption i in their 


Author to ſuppoſe they oy be of uſa] 2 | 
to tbe Public. N > 


& + HESE are Juages of that 3 
in Literature, that unleſs perſonal kind. 


other miſapprehenfion could miſlead them. 
If they are right, the Work will B& res 


: 3 e tf K the reputation thak 
5 ren wy | A 2 i 110 . 


neſs has, on this octaſion, intervened, no 


— 


PREFACE. 


may be hft by it is hardly « fecrifſer ts 


great to ſo honourable a friendſti b. 


SUCH as the Opinions and Remarks 
are, they will be found the Offspring of 


confideration, not aſſumed on credit from 


others; and when they differ from thoſe 
of fuch as have written on the ſame ſub- 
- Jett, all the favour he who propoſes them 
requires, is, that they may not be con- 
demned folely for that reaſon. ¶ upon 
abe judging them not by other Critics, 


. but by the paſſages to which they allude 
in the Author' concerning whom they 


are delivered, they are found idle or 


ea, let them fall: they are the 7 


ments of one ibo never wiſhes to ſet hi 
private opinion againſt that of the World: 
F they are received they will prove that 


he has weighed more e not that 
He has determined more boldy, Y than thoſe 


why went er Ain. 


4 LL men who ſpeak of Homer wil 
call him the greateſt of Poets, all who 


mel. on Demoſthenes will allow him to 


15 the * of . But there are 
dt 11 8 


PRE FACE. 
different ways of ſaying this; and that is 
uſeleſs Pr aiſe which does not point out by 
what particular merit it has been de- 


Jjeroes. © 


THE Claſſics are not introduced here 
as ſubjetts of empty panegyric, they are 
propoſed as patterns of imitation : and 
to render the examples as uſeful as it was 
poſſible to make them, with their ſeveral 
Beauties, the Author bas ventured to 
mark out what be takes to be their faults. 
This is the boldeſt, and it is the neweſt 
part of the undertaking : but there are 
thoſe who have thought it not raſhly, and 
certainly it is not malevolentiy, done. 4 
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LETTERL - 1 
N r ODU r 1.0 N. 


be a AN ambition — mn -- - 
wich at preſent engroſſes your 2 
>< attention; the deſire of being 
at 85 conſpicuous among the moſt au- 
gutt aſſembly in the warld. Per- 

levere | in the attempt, and cannot be otherwiſe 

but you muſt ſucceed. Nature has given you 
every requiſite; much more. She has given you 

| FAY advantage to which the Greek and Roman 

| | 89 4 Orators 


4 
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z 
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Orations. 


2 . Orsxrvartions on the 


' Orators owed their ſucceſs ; and while you con- 
tinue in the road you have at preſent taken for 
their cultivation, you will give proſpect to every 
one, of that which muſt be the event, of nothing 
Teſs than your becoming the rival of all their ex- 

_ cellencies, | | 


* * * 


ELoqQuence diſplays itſelf with a peculiar 


grace from a good figure, nor is an agreea- 


ble tone of voice a trivial advantage; but 


underſtanding and knowledge are to be the baſe 
of all its powers: the firſt of theſe, which is all 
that can be born with us, your Lordſhip poſſeſſes 
without a compliment, in its firſt excellence; the 
laſt you are determined to acquire: you will 
ſucceed, for this is a fruit which application pro- 


duces from the other, 


To him who will aſſuredly be ' poſſeſſed of 
theſe original requiſites for excelling in oratory, 
and who enjoys from nature every other neceſ- 
ſary endowment, it may not be foreign to obſerve, 
that the ſweetneſs of Z/chines's voice added no 
inconſiderable grace to his harangues; and 
that the figure and deportment of Cicero, at once 


the fineſt gentleman, and the fineſt. man of his 


time, communicated an irreſiſtable grace to his 


In order to ſpeak with eloquence, it is neceſ- 


ſary firſt to conceive with propriety. No de- 


termination was ever more judicious than this of 


. your Lordſhip, that the man who would habituate 


himſelf to think juſtly can fix upon no means ſo 


conducive to that end as the ſtudy of the Claſſics. 
Men waooſe works have travelled down to us 


thro' ſuch a ſucceſſion of ages, and have been 
3 revered 


WWW 
Gnzxk and Roman CLASICS. 3 
— revered in all of them, muſt have ſome un om | 
r WW mon portion of merit. That which pleaſes at a 
all times, and pleaſes all perſons, that which 4 
g I wants no aſſiſtance from the faſhionable ſyſtem, ' .- 
and which does not depend for its reception on 
any peculiar turn of mind, muſt be great; and 
BB whatſoever has the concurrent teſtimony of man- 
ar kind to evince its excellence, is the worthieſt 
model for imitation. „ 


ſe Ir is impoſſible to purſue one advantage of this 
kind without obtaining another: while your 
es Lordſhip conſiders in theſe the arrangement of 
he thought and form of argument, you will, as it 
ili were by accident, fall into their propriety of 
o- WW expreflion. If I were to recommend the Claſſics 
on a ſingle point, it ſhould be their thoughts: 
the juſtice of their determinations, the clearneſs 
of of their reaſon, the grandeur and the elegance 
y, of their conceptions: this is aſſuredly their firſt 
el- W praiſe ; but he who ſtops here pays them but a 
ve, limited applauſe. Their expreſſion is every where 
no equal to their ſentiments; and as none but them- 
nd ſelves could have ſtruck out ſuch thoughts, none 
ce but themſelves were Nen of expreſſing them. 


his Your Lordſhip will ſee by this applauſe, that 

Il am far from wiſhing to decline the office with 
which you have been pleafed to honour me. 
The putting together and methodiſing my 
thoughts on ſo intereſting a ſubject, wo car- 
ry with it its own reward independantly of the 
conſideration that I was offering my little ſer- 
vices where they were ſo infinitely due; and I 
ſhall have pride in them, if they agree with your 


own obſervations. 


SE I sHALL 


— 


2 e 0 

'* T, SHALL not deliver my ſentiments to your 
Lordfhip as to one who was but beginning to ap- 
ply his thoughts to the ſubject: I know you have 
conſidered it already. You have read Blackwell, 
T doubt not, with profit, and Felton, with plea- 
ſure ; but this is no excuſe againſt, proceeding. 
When I review the-little which theſe authors 
have ſaid, in compariſon with the vaſt deal that 
may be ſaid upon the ſubject, I conſider them. ra- 
ther as having pointed out the road to what may 
be done, than having executed it ; and have only 
to wiſh, that I were as able to ſupply as to ſee 
the deficiency, _ ore on? Folds abt 


' NorTHING is ſo eaſy as to praiſe in general 
terms; nothing ſo ſafe as to applaud that which 
the world in all ages has, and in all ſucceeding 
ages will continue to applaud: but this will go 
but a very little way towards the means of a ra- 
tional imitation. The beauties in theſe writers 
are ſo ſtriking, that it is ſcarce neceſſary to point 
them out; every man who can read the lan- 
guage in which they are written, muſt be affected 
by them, he that would be uſeful to thoſe who {ſtudy 
them, ſhould not fay that they are great and 
beautiful; but how they. are ſo. Jo ſee that a 
thing is elegant, is no Rep toward the being able to 
produce that which is like it: but when we are 
informed what it is that communicates the air of 
grandeur, or of elegance that we admire. in it; 
we are in ſome degree directed to the means by 
vhich we may throw the ſame, or a ſimilar dig- 
nity or beauty into our own ,compolitions. . 
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THrost who read the Claſſics for amuſement 
only, have but a very partial conception of their 
utility, the great purpoſe to which they may be 
made to ſerve is that of imitation, The paſſages 
which we barely admire, have no farther effect 
upon the mind than that of a fine building, or a 
beautiful picture; we are aſtoniſhed while we view 


the object, but *tis forgotten as ſoon as the eye is 


removed. On the contrary, he who obſerves with 
diſtinction, and admires with knowledge, will re- 
tain a laſting impreſſion of what pleaſed him on 
the view, and- as he will diſtinguiſh the means 
while he applauds the end,, he will employ 
the one, altho' he neyer expects to arrive per- 
fectly at the other. | 


Tux great reaſon why the Claſſic Writers 955 5 
been ſo univerſally admired, is, that what we 
eſteem in them is the emulation of all man- 
kind. Every man is. ambitious of thinkin 
properly, and of expreſſing himſelf gracefully : 
every man ſees in theſe authors, an example 
of all -that he is deſirous to emulate ; and it is 
not a wonder, that writings Which all men 
have wiſh'd to parallel, ſhould be in univer- 
ſal eſteem. I join with your Lordſhip in the 
propriety of ſetting up theſe writers as objects 
of imitation :. but I would have that a rati- 
onal, not a mechanical reſemblance : I would 
propoſe them as objects of a reaſonable ado- 


ration, not of an implicit devotion, 


O this plan, my Lord, I ſhall be fo free, 
as every where to look upon theſe authors, 
great as er are e acknowledged, as yet liable 


* - 
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lents, 


which your Lordſhip would be moſt likely, in 


i 


to error; and in the courſe of theſe obſerva- 
tions ſhall as freely point out what I think 
to be the defects, as what appear to me to 
be the peculiar excellencies in each. Nothing 
can be fo dangerous as an admiration that would 


lead into the imitating defects and blemiſhes, 
under the opinion of their being perfections: 


beſide I ſhall be conſcious, that while I am 
ig, out the fauits of men of theſe ta- 
ſhall be obſerving upon thoſe, into 


an unguarded courſe, to fall. 


Tar blemiſhes of theſe writers, my Lord, 
ariſe not from a deficiency, but from a re- 


dundancy of genius: men of their capacities | 


had more occaſion to repreſs than to urge on 
their ſpirit, and thus I am aſſured your 
Lordſhip will find it with your own. Nor will 


it be of more uſe to you to obſerve, in what 


the greateſt ſpeakers of all times have excell- 
ed, than where they have indulged their fancy, 


till they have run into unanſwerable lengths. 
The blemiſhes of this kind, in theſe writers, 


my Lord, are few; but as they are in theſe 


writers, one will ſtand in the place of a thou- 


ſand. I have ſaid thus much, in palliation of 


my producing any mention of their faults at 


all; but as theſe obſervations are meant ra- 
ther as admonitions to your Lordſhip, than pro- 


feſſed eloges on them, it is my buſineſs to 


give a true, rather than an affectedly pompous 
character of them. After this, I am ſenſible 
the account will contain few articles but of 


praiſe, and I am equally ſenſible, that to be 
juſt, that praiſe muſt be delivered in the warm- 


eſt 


Gaxrk and Roman CLASSICS. 9: 
eft terms. What I intend by the mentioning _ 
this, is to ſhew, that impartiality is the prin- 


ciple on which I ſet out; and that theſe re- 


marks will- be rather eſſays of uſe than of oſ- 
tentation. 5 e 


Ir I were writing concerning the Claſſics, 


to one wholly unacquainted with them, I 


ſhould begin, perhaps, where thoſe ſet out who 
teach them at ſchools, and firſt mention thoſe 
which are moſt familiar to a tender capacity, 
and moſt eaſy of conſtruction ; but when I re- 

collect that it is to your Lordſhip I write, 


that you have already gone thro' ſo much of 


them as a ſchool conſideration recommends, 
and are able to recommence the attack with 
equal eaſe from any quarter, I ſhall proceed 
on a very different method, When I conſider 
that your Lordſhip's intent is to ſtudy them 
rather with a view to their beauties than their 
mere expreſſion, and to form your own geni- 
us upon them; I ſhall fet out, not with 
the moſt familiar but with the moſt elegant; 
and as perfectly to comprehend their graces 
of every kind, is the great point, I ſhall firſt 
ſpeak of the Orators, that your Lordſhip's taſte 
for the forming a ſtyle may be quite eſtabliſh'd, 
prior to all other conſiderations ; and only thoſe 
things which are moſt of all conſpicuous for. 
their elegance, on this head, be received as 
models. From theſe I ſhall proceed to the - 
Hiſtorians, whom your Lordſhip will alſo find 
to be frequently Orators, tho' not always, and 
whoſe manner would be well in moſt things 


but not in all, to copy in the pur- 


ſuit of eloquence. After we have thus gone 
: T. 


1 OisravArions en be 


chrough thoſe who are the 'great and proper 


models of ſtyle, and from the remembrance” of 
their beauties have been enabled to form a judgment 
as we have paſſed along, as towhich of all the paſſages 
of the Hiſtorians, whom we have moſt conſidered, 
deſerve the name of eloquence, and are worthy 
to be imitated; which, the great and proper 
in the Hiſtorian, are to be avoided in the Ora- 
tor; when we have by this meafis' added to 
a true idea of the beauties of phraſe, a know- 
ledge of all the occurrences of the times; we 
will proceed to the Poets; and we ſhall then 


only be in a condition to judge properly of 
em, 


them. It is the cuſtom to begin with them 

but this is entering on them at a time when 
it is impoſſible to read them with any pro- 
portional degree of advantage. When we are 
acquainted with figurative language, and have 
been familiar with all the heighths that proſe 
can attain, we are in a condition to reliſh the 
flights of poetry; and things under this view 
appear proper, that to the unformed reader 
ſeem monſtrous. We expect more; will allow 
for extravagance in poetry, and we enter into 
its beauties, On the other hand, without 
acquaintance with the ſtory of thoſe times in 
which, and concerning which the Poets wrote, we 
read them rather with wonder, than true and 
rational applauſe. He who has not before in- 
form'd himſelf that it was the pride of the 
Romans to deduce themſelves from the Tyo- 
jan race, will have but an odd opinion. of a 
great many things in Virgil, which were intend- 
ed to favour that ſyſtem: and he who does 
not firſt know. that Greece conſiſted of many 
little ſovereignties, and that the unanimity 4 
N he theſe 
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8 will anſwer this purpoſe. 
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theſe in their opinions and operations Was their 

ſtrength and ſafety, will loſe” the great merit 
of Homers Thad, the ſcheme and purpoſe” of 
which was to recommend e among 
them. 7 


Ir your Lordſhip were at 2 Ts of is, 


when The capacity bs too' 760 Weck, or the . 


ment too unform'd to comprehend at one ti 
all the advantages of Claffic Study, I hold 


have fallen on another method; but of this I 
am moſt confident, that your Lordſhip,who have 


theſe. noble views from 'the ho oe an ac- 
quaintance with them, or any who chuſe at a 


period, when they are capable of confidering 
and comprehending all their beauties, to recom- 


mence. an acquaintance with them, will find 
this the method of reading them to perfect 
ſatisfaction, and with full advantage. When 
they have thus made way for one. another, 
every part will be underſtood, and not one 


of them can be read with the due pleaſure 
or profit without ſome prior - acquaintance 


with the others: the Orators requiring ſome 
knowledge of the hiſtory of the times to un- 
derſtand them, as well as the Hiftorians ſome 
acquaintance with eloquence and ſtyle, in or- 
der to comprehend 'the propriety and graces of 


their expreſſion. What will be retained oP the 


firſt reading, let it have been at ever ſo early 
a period, or under ever ſo diſadvantageous cir- 


2 


I Have given my reaſdtis for the method 
in which I would recommend it to all - of an 


advanced period and finiſh'd underſtanding,” to 


Bg ſtudy 
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10 , OB:ERvaTIONS on the 
. . Rudy the Claſſics; and when I conſider the 
intent with which your Lordſhip in particu- 
lar reads them, it is not difficult for me to fix 
with whom I ſhall begin. When I reflect that 
your Lordſhip's end is imitation, to underſtand 


that word in its -nobler and original ſenſe; 
when I conſider that your Lordſhip means to 


adopt into your own imagination all the prin- 


ciples on which they became immortal, and 
to enrich our language with all the graces of 


theirs: when I conſider that the end of this 
emulation is the being eminent in an aſſem- 
bly where the intereſts and concerns not of 
your own country only, but of all Europe, I 


ad almoſt ſaid of all the world, are to be 


determined, I cannot be at a loſs with which of 
them to begin as a model. When I conſider that 


the deſign is to render the qualities of the beſt 
heart that ever was poſſeſſed by a Briton uſe- 
ful to the world ; and that ſtrength of expreſ- 
ſion and manly eloquence are the methods by 
which this is to be attain'd, I am not at a 


| loſs where to ſet out. I cannot be backward 
in firſt recommending him, who of all the 


ancient declaimers, had with the uprighteſt in- 
tention, the moſt power ; with the nobleft heart, 
the moſt commanding eloquence : who had the 
command of every paſſion of an audience, as 
perfectly as of his own: who could not only 
make what impreſſions he pleas'd upon them, 
but could make them in what degree he pleas'd : 


who had the addreſs always to diſtinguiſh 


what were the reigning paſſions of his audi- 
ence, and to raiſe and direct them whitherſo- 
ever and in what degree ſoever he pleas'd, and 
who when they were not poſſeſſed of ſuch r 
wo 
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- Gaens and. RoMan Ciamares.: 2 


would ſerve his purpoſe, could create wem: 
who could inſpire them with his own ſenti- 
ments, and enflame them with his own zeal, 
and never failed, to make ev 2 man that 
heard him, join in his opinion. This was elo- 
quence, a Peg this your Lordſhip will under your 
preſent bee ſoon poſſeſs: this, under the 
ſame advantage as it poſſeſſed in the genius 
who firſt exerted it, the known concurrence of 
a noble, a juſt,, and an unbiaſſed heart, for un- 
der the influence of ſuch only, your Lordſhip will 
always employ its force and its perſuaſion, will, I 
doubt not, one day, command a Britiſb ſenate, 
as Wan as the other did an Athenian e 
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and the other Orators, Greek and Ro- 
man. 


— 
ee 


Concluded, my dear Lord, the letter in 
which I recommended the Orators of old 
time, as proper to be firſt ſtudied by him 
who intends. to rival all their powers, or by 
him, who would only with the greateſt advan- 
tage go through them all, with particulariſing | 
Demoſthenes as worthy the firſt regard. De- 
moſthenes ſhould be indeed to the Orator, what 
Homer is to * not to * 


/ 


12 "Onsxnva tions bn the | 
ed over and forgotten: in him will be found 
tze ſource and completion of all eloquence : 
with him, your Lordſhip ſhould begin, and with 
him conclude: he is to be turned over, with 
the eyening hand, and with the morning; and as 
we have begun with his fire and ſpirit, we are to 
end with his addreſs. Hiocrates was accurate, but 
arm e 'was great; the one could perſuade, 
but the other commanded : you applaud: //ocrates, 
but you are aſtoniſhed at Demo/thenes ; and you 
never fail to find the perfect approbation at- 
tended with as perfect a conviction. A ſchines 
Is ſofter and more inſinuating, but the tryal 
was made between this perſuaſion and D - 
m/thenes's power, and the event was terrible 
to the antagoniſt who coped with it: in the 
place of that exile which the rival Orator had 
intended to procure againſt Demoſthenes, him- 
ſelf ſubmitted to it. But it is not only the 
compariſon with T/ocrates, or the victory over 
2 chien that afford us proof of the fuperi- 
ority of his amazing genius. Cicero, whom 
ſome have ſet up as a rival to the Gee him- 
ſelf, had other thoughts of him: he conſidered 
Him not as his rival, but as his maſter. He 
confeſſes that it was the eloquence of De- 
moſthenes that made him an Orator; and as 
Virgil ſays of Homer, all that he ' dares at- 
tempt is to follow his footſteps, and adore him 
at a diſtance; he acknowledges, he boaſts, 
that he had made it his conſtant and continu- 
al practice to follow his example, but that 

he never could attain to his perfections. 


I Au ſenſible that your Lordſhip will, on this 
- encomium, be running to yeur ſtudy to ſeize up- 
OSS on 
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on the Orator. Per OE bt of © vt 
methinks T hear you ſay, as the teſtimony of * 
the great Roman Orator, that he could never 
3 him: and muſt not he be all- perſec- 
tion whom fo great 2 judge applauds-in-ſueh 
full terms ! the anfwyer perhaps is unexpected : * 
no! far from perfection; Dengſi bende with All 
the powers chat human nature ever beſtowed © 
upon man for oratory, and with all che effestss 
of an indefatigable courſe of ſtudy. in improy-  * 
ing them, is full of faults.” Let us Tonfider 
"theſe, before you 'take up the book; leſt the 
general opinion ſhould” bY: you az garnſt ybur 155 
own judgment; leſt you ſhould 4 Wide 
| beauties, * becauſe * 10 find them ifi Dey: 
thenes, and inſtead of avoiding, make th ns 
objects of imitation. Nothing is ſo fata as 
an implicit adoration of any author ; z there is 
none without his Klentithtes, and this” undue 
reſpect often receives them as hemities * beseke 
ihe moſt ſingular and ſtriking things allo, ad 
in conſequence are moſt naturally; as well as 
moſt eaſily imitated. We er thoſe who copy 
the voice or attitudes of others in ordinary life, 
always mimick the defects inſtead of the cha- 
racter; and without a careful examination of 
the object, imitation, tho? its moge ve ar * 
"great, becomes ridiculous. 


* 


4 


# 


FavLTs into which Demoſthenes cb fa, 
muſt be- ſuch as few would eſcape, without a 
very cautious reſerve. Toenumerate them would 
be of 1 but to ſhew them in ſuch writ= »_ 
ings placing them in the true Point of 

View, "for the moſt perfect attention. Tour 
Lordſhip will be proud on ſimilar occa ions 
5 ä ES 4 14 33 af. Þ 113 
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180 3 eſcap d errors into which ſo great 
a Writer tas. fallen; and when once t- 
ed gut as blemiſhes, the beauty of . the 
- writings which they deform, will be a means 
of . them many times more ſtrongly on 
the memory. Without a previous caution of 
'thiy: kind, 1 ſhould tremble. for your Loris, 
| whoſe ee el for the author might ſtamp 
new character on theſe his ae ions. It jk 
4 to. point out the general nature of 
. theſe blemiſhes in the greateſt pieces of ora- 
tory that are left to us, TY the neceſſity will 
plead my pardon for the doing it. No man, 
my Lord, admires De — ah more, perhaps 
no man ſo much as I do: I am almoſt en- 
thuſiaſtic in his praiſe, and I ſhall not be accuſed 
therefore of having pleaſure in naming his defects. 


' DEMOSTHE NE 8. that Demaſthenes, . my 
4 Fn whom I admire, hom, vou will reve- 
Fence, i ne that he has excelled in 
oratory all who, Went be ore, and all who will 
follow him, yet had fewer of the requiſites 
and . of a perfect Orator than ma- 
ny of his predeceſſors or his rivals. Lhocrates 
has more art, and Æſchines more perſuaſion? 
in one you ſee all the force of arguments 
well arrang'd: in the other all the elegance 
of a ſteady perſuaſion. But tho Demo/thenes 
wanted all theſe, he might deſpiſe that want. 
Perhaps he did ſo. In the place of their art 
he had all the powers of nature: where they 
ſoftned, he melted; where they convinced, he 
wr c aſtoniſhed. If theſe great names ſhrink un- 
deer the compariſon with his, even Ciceros will 
1 not bear the ſame view without ſuffering by 
wee approach. The Roman Orator has all the 
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rival AM/chines,. but he wants that amazing 
power of the great Greet. . Amplification - 


is his great talent; and this Demoſthenes - 


fects to deſpiſe. ' While the Romani is collecting 
from all parts every circumſtance that may have 


weight in favour of his arguments, the Greek, 
burſts forth with ſome one vaſt image, that 
bears down all. beſore it; that aſtoniſhes and 
x confounds while it nie ne attacking at 
once the N and the heart, he is doubly ſe- 
cure of vi Demi benes, 


is, without a 


queſtion, the and greateſt, of all uninſpired 


writers in the ſublime. - He, my Lord, who has 


moſt underſtood that firſt — 5 of che writer, 
acknowledges as much; and in the ſame 


courſe of thought which I have purſued in 


the compariſon, where he has compared the 


eloquence of Cicero to the Airs d Ba flame of * 


ſome vaſt conflagration,, communicating its in- 
fluence all round, and gaining new. force and 
power from every quarter, exerting itſelf bright- 
ly every where, and comprehending every part 
of its ſubject; he yet gives the palm to Demſt he- 
net, by comparing the force, rapidity and vio- 
lence of the Greek, to thunder, burſting at 
once upon us: as unexpected and unforeſeen ; 


diſplaying at one effort, the whole collected 


force of his faculties : too great, too 188 
for ai 


Bur it was my . buſineſs. to ado out thoſe 


defects in this great writer, which your Lord- 
ſhip's eye might poſſibly overlook, under the 
dazzling influence of ſuch perfections. To 


mark. out the ſeveral requilites for the com- 


pleat 


1 


art of an Jſecrates, and all the ſoftneſs of the . 


4 * 
* 


- theſe, to mention his defects. If you w 
Audy harmony and turn '6f periods, you muſt 


0 le nit. 
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"pleat Grid Imuft refer to other ſources ; And 
it will be moſt expreſſive of my caution, after 
ould 


Pearch for all their beauties" in Tſocrates, In his 


"writings, -which are the moſt finiſhed, the moſt 
g 0 3 4 of thoſe" left us by the  Grecians, 


u wil find a ſinoothineſs of ſtyle, a flowin 
Caſe and elegance of expreſſion, a ſweetneſs and 
"\gelicacy that charm and raviſh the ear; but this 


5 not Conviction. You muſt not Wonder at 


e excellence; my dear Lord, in Thecrates no 
man Had ſtudied langua nage more, he taught it, 
And the time which he employed in finiſhing 

bis periods, was fo great, that with his advan- 
1 15 55 of power and berdcer knowledge; it were 
1 — they ſhould be other than perfect- 

| x fe know one of his orations 
confe dly 'coft him ten years, and xt of 
"the ojers are” Hearty: as much laboured, 


. 'S 


Ag T hate AO 7 rerates, I cannot do 


: bim the injuſtice to ſtop © ere. I cannot de- 


vote a letter ſingly to him; and you muſt not, 
my dear Lord; look upon it as digreſſion, if 
in the courſe of thoſe letters which I propoſe 
to write to you on this ſubject, I often take 
occaſion in this manner, to introduce a cha- 


racter, which 1 ſhall not have leiſure to =” 


ſider alone. 


: Tax character of one Orator will be of all 
means the beſt, to lead towards the perfect un- 
derſtanding of another ; and it will be eaſy 


as well as profitable, to return to the ſub ject | 


Nh ras ſuch a 6 enquiry. This, my ENT 
Lor 
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Lord, will be the Courſe 1 (hall attempt, in 
theſe” Ober vation, and, if one thing does not 
in this manner explain, inforce, and exemplify 
another, I am aſſured, when I conſider to whom 
it is I write, that the fault MY: not of TA "i 


Lordlhip's, one ie ARC CEE hs 
- SOCRATES, whom * woa be bat te 


praiſe only on the harmony of his Writings, 
poſſeſſed 'many and great” qualifications as an 
Orator, and whatever he poſſeſſed, he cultivated 
with an inceſſant aſſiduity. He had knowledge 
in a degree ſuperior even to that of bis 77 | 
thoric. While you admire the Mas aig | 
will, my Lord, reverence the Phil of er; 
and be apt to Congratulate the world, wilds 
truths ſo divine have gained new "eloquence 
from his delivery. But this, is not all, Jſocrates 
oſſeſſes in a great and glorious degree, that 
e and greãteſt foundation of true orato- 
ry, an honeſt heart. This is a point in 
which I know you, m Lord, will rival 


him, and T think Ju wil "emulate his loft 
neſs. Te 


; 1 * 2 1 
1 SW # EF 


' Ons ſees a warm and active love of h 
country transfuſing itſelf into every part 9 0 
his works: he ſpeaks with A new feryour when: 
ever this Horn, Principle comes in his way z 
and we fee him in ſome places on. this theme, 
riſing almoſt into enthuſiaſm. It was n. 
only his country, however, that claimed this 
ſtrong r ard from him: his benevglence ex- 
tended itielf to all mankind ; and he 1 | 
ed the Good 'of all quarters 20 the World, 8 
countrymen. Vine, Wherever he Found : 15 


— 
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5 3 all his attention, and e a his 1 ed 
warmeſt praiſe ; nor did he Abe . pc 


Its poſſeſſor was Greek or Barbarian... Y er 
te 

" Vigtuss like theſe, my Lord, are never loſt cl 
upon the world; even thoſe who wiſhed to fl. 
confine all virtue and all glory, within the li- h 


mits of their own cquntry, r ed and ho- 

noured that open m ind which allowed it where- 
ever it was to be found, and even loved the 
man, that ſeemed to ſeek it out from its re- 
tired - haunts. The Greeks, a virtuous as well 
as a wiſe people, eſteemed this Orator as they 
ought : they reſpected the good as much as the 
great man, and the known — of his heart 
or graces to the moſt conſummate eloquence. 


You ſee, my Lord, altho* Demo/thenes is my 
favourite Orator, I am not ſo blinded by a par- 
tial fondneſs, as to make him the ſole pattern 
of perfection. I propoſe to you another, as 
a model in many things, and I ſhall mention 

many things in him, which you muſt avoid, 
It muſt be confeſſed, that Tſocrates is, of all 
the eloquent of old time, the moſt diſintereſt- 
edly. virtuous. - Demeſthenes could praiſe his A- 
Thens, and Cicero extel the Raman greatneſs, 
but tis in Hocratet that we muſt look for vir- 
tue applauded as 7 philoſophy inculcated 
and reverenced as phi loſophy ; ; not as the 
pride * Hits or the invention of that coun- 
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rd is ee great * | neceſſary ' 
quali of the Orator, and it would be hard 4 
80 "who, ever paſſeſſedl it in a more - FA 
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| GREEK and ROMAN, CLANICS. 19 
ed degree than I/ocrates. If he is leſs pom 
pous . A Cicero, he is more firm; if he * leſs 
earneſt than Demo/thenes, he is not leſs unal= 
| terable. A calm ſteadineſs of ſpirit is a great 
. character of his mind, and in this be was in- 
gexible. You find him always perſiſting in 
5 his deſigns, ſpeaking freely to kings, and talk- 
- ing of the vices of thoſe whom others would 
A have feared, with great freedom. It is true, 
4 he is every where cool in this, and we never 
- ſee that fire and ſpirit which the others boaſt, 
I unleſs when he is animating his country againſt 
7 the Barbarians; and there, it is not too much to 
-K ſay, he often ſeems inſpired with the Soul of 
t Demeſthenes himſelf. r PLS 


WHILE you admire theſe ſentiments, my Lord, 
4 in Jfecrates, you will be, charmed with the 
- language in which they are conveyed. That 
1 harmony, on occaſion of which I have intro» 
g duced the mention of this Orator, in which 
1 he excells all men, and which is greatly want- 
„ ing in Demoſthenes, is not, my Lord, an acoi- 
| dental grace: it is a labour'd, a ſtudied and 
7 
i 
e 


concerted thing, and all his writings, tho' in 

proſe, are meaſured proſe; a form of-writi 

not leſs difficult, perhaps more elegant, as wel 

more varied, and equally harmonious with 

verſe. Cicero does him great honour upon this 
account. He gives J/ocrates the praiſe of 

having firſt ſpoken of a meaſured proſe, and 

adds, that if ſomething like it appear in the- . | 
works of thoſe who went before him, it was 1 
4 accident, and only. appeared cafually and pa- 
d FE tially. In this Orator the Roman. acknow- 
; ledges it the effect of art and deſign, ao al- - 


S ede re mn the” 


laws it to have been kept up i we 
obſerve that people, 0 the influence of vio- 
lent paſſions, naturall 4. eak in blank verſe, 
at leaſt it is in this kin Il erat; meaſured proſe, 'An 
Orator could not but be often under the ſame 
influence : a part of his oration, therefore, would 
be neceſſarily i in meaſure, and it muſt be a de- 
ficiency. not to render it equal in all its parts. 
None was ſo equal to this taſk, as he, who 
beſide the ſpeaker, was the teacher of . elo- 
| quence. He had conſidered it, he inculcated 
it b regular leſſons among his pupils. De- 
| moſthenes was a boy, while. this maſter of elo- 
| 2 gave leſſons on the art; and I am aſ- 
f ed your Lordſhip will agree with me when 
| ; = have conſidered the writings of both, that 
it was no ſmall misfortune to Demo? ofthenes, that 
de was not of his ſchool, The natural pow- 
| 
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ers of that Orator would in many 77 doubt 
lefs have borne down the leſſons of 'ſocrates's 
art, but they would - have exerted themſelves 
| el Bp ny OI . with the e 
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this elo oquence, the ſübjects on Which be 

treated Werde all its aſſiſtance. 5 He never 
employed it un worthily : for the moſt part 

on themes of dignity and grandeur, to ich 

no other language could be equal, Tho” Ora- 

= - 55 is my immediate ſubject in this place, 
= L 1. not . to deviate ſo far * the de- 
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a model of elegant ſpeaking, I Fre he will 


always a favourite with you,, as: a monitar 
in every, article, of ride, f as publie | 


life, : 
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"SHALL we return to our. 0 n ä 
gb vou, my Lord, as 8 in 
that harmony and ſmoo! eſs of expreſſion, 
which is one of the great deficiencies in De- 
moſthenes : no man {el ed his terms ſo proper- _ 

ly as W ag 3 no man has been happier 
in the choi no man ever had. the art of 
arranging em Ry ſo free and affecting a * 
manner, but 1 in this ſtudy of greatneſs he; 2 «4 
glected grace. They might have been better com A 
jt 1 himſelf occaſionally has ſhewn us that they  ? 
might, but my Lord, to. es the perfect model! 
in this way, you are to look up to {fecratess + } 
Beware leſt 1 of cenſuring te hae 8 | 
neſs of. Demoſthenes... that in ſome places you _ 


— 


ſuppoſe he A, beauty; z he: has excelleneſes in 
many of h is rudeſt periods, that would al 
moſt reconcile one even to their r. oughneſs; Dt. 
be aſſured, my dear Lord, theſe [a i me might 
have been expreſſed in more harmonious num: 
bers, and. thefts: have Aer a 5 
happily. 1 Denne Au G eit 
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or he would Hot be af the pains to ſoften ang 
refine the natural harſhneſs of his diſcourſe : And. 24 
another great defect in his - writings, 4your '-. | 
Lordſhip will immediately ſee, 3s, his inequality „ 
in their ſeveral, pants. From the higheſt nights „ 
to Which mortal man ever arrived you-:will © 
ks A in a moment Kink ine the meanelt * 
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puerilities. I am ſorry to accuſe Demoſt hen 


would difcover them in the firſt. careful 
reading. I propoſed to ſet him up as a great 
but not a perfect Orator. He is not to be ſolely 
the model, but as the Grecian Painter finiſhed his 
Helen out of the beauties of ſeveral different 
human forms, permit me to recommend it to 


your Lordſhip, to finiſh your character of the 


perfect Orator, upon the ſeveral graces of all 


that have gone before you in the ſame path. 


I ſhall be glad of opportunities of introducing 
the characters of other Orators into the eloge 
which I am giving of this, and as I propoſed 


to your Lordſhip {/ecrates for a mode! in re- 


to that harmony, which is wanting in 
Demoſthenes, I ſhall in proſecution of the ſame 
plan of —__ a perfect whole out of the 
Imitation of diſtinct parts, produce to you his 
famous rival #/chrnes, as an inftance of one who 
Was happy in that other great point in which the 
prince of Orators was deficient : the uniformi 


* — 


of his diſcourſes and the equality of their ſeveral 


parts. 


— 


- ASCHINES, my Lord, with many of the great 


qualities of Hocrates, wanted that vaſt recom- 
mendation, an honeſt and generous heart. His 
enimity toDemoſthenes whom he had no reaſon to 


hate otherwiſe than as a rival, and whom he 


perſecuted with an implacable fury, will 


_  ftand as an eternal blot upon his character; nor 


are we ignorant that many of his warmeſt orati- 


ons were calculated for the ſervice of thoſe who 
were enemies to his country, and that he was 


paid by thoſe enemies for delivering them. 
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Though we can by no means therefore oppoſe 
Aſchines to his rival in goodneſs of heart, yet 


we may conſider him in the light of an opponent 
in the claim to praiſe in oratory; and altho” 
the conſequences of the contention declare the 
ſenſe which the Greets of that time had of De- 
noon as the ſuperior, and altho' the, writings 
of both join in the teſtimony that it was ſo, to the - 
preſent time, yet ſuperior as Demoſthenes was in 


the whole, there are parts in which he was leſs 


eminent, and even the beaten Æſchines may be 


produced to your Lordſhip, as a model of perfec- 


tion, where Demoſthenes can be of no uſe but in 


the pointing out by his example what you are to 


avoid, 


EQUALITY of the whole piece, is the preſent 
ſubject of enquiry : in this I have confeſſed D- 
moſthenes deficient ; in this, I ſhall affert Z/chi- 
nes tho not perfect, yet excellent in no trivial 
degree. Nor is this the only thing in which the 
example of this Orator will be of ſervice. 
The compariſon of his writings with thoſe 
of his great rival, will be a happy manner of e- 
lucidating this. While the latter is nervous, 
ſtrong, and convincing, A/chines diſplays what 
he wants, and is an example to your Lordſhip of 
the ſoft, the deluding, the inveigling manner. 
More perſuaſion was never exerted than in the 
oration of Aſchines againſt Cteſiphon; in the 
event of which Demoſthenes was more concerned 
than Ctefiphon ; and while we read it, we are 
grieved for the rude manner of his antagoniſt, . 
who with more reaſon we know muſt want this 


artifice, and perhaps with all his right and juſtice 


fall a ſacrifice to the addreſs of his adverſary. _ 
f Sk Subtilty 
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avoiding it. I do not preſent the antagoniſtie 
piece of ÆAſchines as the moſt perfect in its kind, : 
or even as the firſt that might be produced from I 
among the writings of the ancients in this very {MW 1 
particular of equality, but it is greatly ſo, and f 
you will nowhere ſee the defect and the excellence Mt 
in ſo full an oppoſition. You will naturally read 
them together, my Lord, and nothing can ſo MW! 
ſtrongly mark the contraſt, | 
t 
] 
t 
F 
| 
\ 
c 
) 
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Tis an ungrateful taſk to proceed on enumera- 
ting the faults of the writer, whom I reſpect moſt 
of all in the whole ſeries of thoſe which remain 
to us from theſe honoured times, but tis in your 
Lordſhip's ſervice ; and I would rather forfeit my 
title to candour, than one blemiſh ſhould ſtand 
in the company of ſuch excellencies as muſt Y 

c 


{ 


round it in the writings of this Orator, in ſuch a ſt 


light as to appear to your Lordſhip an object of 


wo * , 
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4 | OxcxnyarIOns on the 
Zubtilty is the great ſtrength of & ſchines, and 
Altho I would by no means be underſtood to 
recommend to your Lordſhip arts-which T know 


ou would deſpiſe, yet the infinuation of A/- 
n 4 f. inſtructive leſſon 1 05 | 


chines may be à mol | 
who will employ it to better purpoſes. A/chines 
Is very happy in bis characters: he is indeed 
ſevere, but there is a ſoftneſs amidſt all his hatred 
that ſeems to oil the knife which cuts the throat. 


He has pleaſantry, and tho' nothing is more dif- 


cult than to introduce that properly in grave 
diſcourſes, he has ſo agreeable a manner with it 
that it neyer can diſguſt. Your Lordſhip will ſee 
him in many places an inſtance worthy copying 
in this: but you will alſo obſerve that there are 
paſſages too coarſe to, be imitated or approved, 
and that even in regard to the better; but a man of 
-" prudence, would introduce them leſs frequently, 
AEſchines when be is not too angry, has a very 
happy way of managing his raillery ; he is v 
happy in his ironies, and has introduced occaſi- 
onally every figure of ſpeech greatly to his ad- 


when he runs into digreſſions they are always 
appropriated, and ſuch) as) lead him Ih 
again into the thread of his argument: when 
you think you bave loſt him on theſę occaſions, 
Dee often returns in a ſurpriſingly, happy manner 
upon you, and you are at once pleaſed with his 
addreſs, and convinced by ſome collateral proof 
which you. by no means conſidered to., be ſuch, 
till he ſtrikes out the connexion. It is by theſe 
artifices. that, /chines is eternally at work to 
eat you of your alſent, while Demoſthenes i. 
bours to convince you that you 9 75 to give it. 
The conſequence of that diſpute In which 15 
„ 1£þ * 
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both had exerted all their powers for the ſuperi= 
ority, on the 1 . the materials for which 
they had both wed many years, declared 

the Greeks a wiſe as well as an honeſt people. 
Aſchines ſpoke firſt, and tho” his rival at that 
time ſtood high in the public favour, he manazed ' 
his accuſation with ſo much addreſs, and preſerved 

ſo uniformly the ſame tenour in every part of his 
oration, that the opinion taken upon hearing any 
one ſentence of it was confirmed and countenanced 

by all the reſt; and thoſe who thought there was 
artifice yet knew not where to fix it, and gave 

up the man they loved as loft, Read Æſchiness 
oration againſt Cte/iphon, my Lord, and ſuch is the 
power of perſuaſion, and ſo perfect a maſter of 
that power was #ſchines, that you will join with 
the Greeks in giving up his adverſary. But then, 

my Lord, EX, the defence, and you will do as 
they did when they heard it; you will abfolve 
him, and devote his enemy to puniſliment. Vu 
will ſee, my Lord, iu this oration of Demoſthenes, 

all the genuine fire, all the pure ſpirit of oratory: : 
it all that the ftrength of human genius can produce 

8 is in it, but tis far from equal throughout: in- 

x ſtead of the laboured ſameneſs of Æſchines, you 

n have here, after paſſages that aſtoniſn you by their 

A force, things that would have ſcandalized a boy. 

er While you reverence the author in one page, 
is you would pity him in another.. 5 
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I cannot give you a ſtronger inſtance, myLord, 
of that inequality ſo unhappily ſeen in the wri- 
tings of Demoſthenes, than in this celebrated, this 
deſervedly celebrated harangue. You will ſee it 
amidſt fo many beauties in this place, that I 
know there will be double refolution in you of 

IS, : 121 avoiding 
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avoiding it. I do not preſent the antagoniſtie 
piece of /ſchines as the moſt perfect in its kind, 
or even as the firſt that might be produced from 
among the writings of the ancients in this very 
particular of equality, but it is greatly ſo, ,and 
you will nowhere ſee the defect and the excellence 
in ſo full an oppoſition. You will naturally read 
them together, my Lord, and nothing can, ſo 
ſtrongly mark the contrait, 


*T rs an ungrateful taſk to proceed on enumera- 
ting the faults of the writer, whom I reſpect moſt 
of all in the whole ſeries of thoſe which remain 
to us from theſe honoured times, but *tis in your 
Lordſhip's ſervice ; and I would rather forfeit my 
title to candour, than one blemiſh ſhould ſtand 
in the company of ſuch excellencies as muſt ſur- 
round it in the writings of this Orator, in ſuch a 


light as to appear to your Lordſhip an object of 


imitation. The eloquence of Demoſthenes de- 
pends for all its force upon the ſentiment and 
ſpirit. He is by no means copious iti his diction ; 
on the contrary, ſome of his greateſt paſſages 
might be rendered more beautiful by a ſchool- 
maſter, He never affected ſounding words as 
the pomp of laboured periods. He is conciſe, 
and tho” that is in many places a great merit, 
there are others in which it often renders a good 
thought obſcure, and 'tis often ungracefully dry 
and jejune. When he attempts characters he al- 
ways fails ; he is unhappy in deſcribing the man- 
ners; and of all things he is moſt unhappy when 
he attempts pleaſantry. He often tries hard to be 
jocoſe, but tis always with ſo inelegant a man- 
ner, that if one ſmiles, tis at his aukwardneſs in 
the attempt, not at the object which he would 
| ; ren- 
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d, render ridiculous. Are you not ſurpriſed, my dear 
m Lord, to hear me railing at my admired antient ? 
ry But I have done; theſe are the faults and the de- 
nd fefts in Orations of Demoſthenes, but theſe are all 
ce fl the defects and blemiſhes in him: and to com- 
ad I penſate for theſe, he has merits ſuch as no mortal 
ſo man ever had before, or probably ever will have. 
He leaves to others the prettineſs of meaſure and 
thegrace of arrangement in periods,hedeclinesthe 
ra- little arts, for ſo they plainly have appeared to him, 
oft by which others have ariſen to eminence in the 
ain profeſſion, and depends ſolely upon thoſe ta- 
zur Wl lents which nature had given him, and that culti- 
my vation which he labouring at the greater powers 
ind of oratory only, had given them. He was right; 
| while the pieces of others pleaſe, his raviſh ; while 
they perſuade, he convinces ; and that which they 
effect by a conceited round of arguments, he 
does by a ſingle ſentence. In him there is no- 
thing of the languor of Jſacrates, nothing of the 
formality of Æſchines: he leaves it to them to 
ſooth, he tranſports his audience. Fhere is, my 
Lord, an air of majeſty and grandeur in his Orati- 
ons which none ever will equal, but which of 
all thingsit will be moſt worthy your Lordſhip to- 
imitate. His addreſs, tho* generally concealed, is 
amazing, his invention boundleſs, his readineſs 
on all occaſions, his natural and irreſiſtible paſ- 
lions, and more than all thing, that force and ve- 
hemence with which he bzars down all oppoſing 
thoughts, are things in which the greateſt of the 
Greek and Roman Orators are cold and lifeleſs in 
compariſon of him. Theſe are the baſis on 
which he meant to build his reputation, and he 
has ſucceeded : he has erected on this ſtrogg 
vundaticn an edifice that ſhall ſtand when all the 
CS 2 - marble 
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marble temples of his country ſhall not have pre- 
ſerved ane column, By theſe aſtoniſhing powers, 
he has eclipſed te has been received as 

reat, whatſoever has been thought noble in the 
Le Kh who have gone before him, and at this 
time, any paſſage or ſingle ſentence in his works, 
appears to the judicious and the feeling reader 
worth all the volumes of his cotemporaries and 
ſucceſſors. | 


* 


| Bucs manongſthore my Lord: not without 
faults, but where he excelled, ſo ſuperiorly ex- 
cellent, that we diſregard his blemiſnes. There 
is nothing that exalts and aggrandiſes a diſcourſe 
like figures; and no man ever had that happineſs 
in the uſe of them, which we ſee in Demoſthenes, 
His apoſtrophes are bold and aſtoniſhing ; his 
oaths, by animate and inanimate things, by the 
gods, and that in particular by thoſe heroes whom 
he makes gods as he ſpeaks of them, are of a ſtyle 
and manner not only ſuperior to all that we meet 
with in the poets as well as proſe writers of all 
times, but even to our own conceptions : we are 
_ aſtoniſhed at thenovelty and boldneſs of the exela- 
mation, yet we allow it propriety and much more 
than propriety, conviction. The famous oath to 
which I allude in this particular manner, my dear 
Lord, is that in which amidſt the general deſpon- 
dence of his countrymen after the defeat of Chero- 
nea, he appeals to the ſouls of thoſe great men 
who had fallen in fighting the ſame glorious 
cauſe of liberty, to teſtify that they had not done 
wrong in expoling their lives and ſafeties for 
their country. By this noble figure he deifies 
the perions whoſe names he uſes as men dotho!e 
of the gods in atteſtation of the moſt ſolemn 
| truths, 
I 
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and the bold ſeverity 


Ol their faults, added new life- and grandeur to 
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truths, and while he pays this high honour, con- 
ſoles the friends and 12lations of thoſe who had 
then juſt fallen in the ſame cauſe; animates thoſe 
you friends with the ſame ſpin it and ſentiments, 
and tells them not in the common way of affirm- 
ation, but with a reverend and religious vebe- 
mence 'and pathetic energy, that the event of 
battle im ſuch a cauſe muſt be always fortunate ; 
for that thoſe who fall have an earher taſte 
of that reward which attends virtuous aCtions, 


than thoſe who ſurvive: that the latter receive the - 


honours of their country, but the other the fa- 
vour of the gods, and are admitted into their 


number. This had been a glorious leſſon if de- 


livered in the ordinary manner, but on the other 
hand, when it came all at once upon the hearers, 
collected into à ſingle thought, and delivered in 
one phraſe, it could not but appear with double 


conviction to the hearers, and the more fo as it 


ſeemed not intended as an admonition but only 
called in by accident. Longinus calls this one of 
the boldeſt and happieſt figures that has been 
uſed, and every heart" that is endued with the 
leaſt ſenſe of feeling, bears him true atteſtati- 


AnTERROGATIONS are another very lively fi- 
gure; they add an air of freedom and of nature 
to a diſcourſe, and intereſt the reader in a double 
manner in the determination. Of all men Demoſ- 
thenes has ſucceeded alſo: moſt happily in thete. 
There is a ſpirit and fire in his manner of uſing 


them that eclipſes the attempts of all others. He 


ſpoke before large aſſemblies of his countrymen, 


with which he accuſed them 
Er 
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his harangues Will ye never, ſays he, have done 
with hurrying after news ? why know ye not the 
news? a man of Macedon lords it over Athens, 
and gives laws to Greece / is Philip dead? but 
what if he were dead, your fears would raiſe a- 
nother !” The ſpirit and vehemence of this addreſs 
acquires new force from the reproach and from 
the manner in which it is conveyed. But here, 
my dear Lord, is another circumſtance in which 
Demeſthenes is a pattern for imitation ; the virtues 
of his life, his honour, his integrity, and the 
love of his country. His whole courſe of actions 
had convinced his countrymen of theſe, . and 
from that eſtabliſhed character, it was that he 
Fine the right of ſpeaking to them with all the 
tharpneſs of a monitor, as well as the perſuaſion 
of a friend. They received his paſſion and his 
reproofs as the offspring of his virtue; and they 
ſubmitted to them, and were more affected by 
them, than they could have been by all the manly 
ſtrains of oratory delivered in a tone of modeſty, 
and humble repreſentation. His known hatred of 
Philip, and his earneſtneſs in the cauſe of liberty, 
gave credit to all that he could pronounce with 
his moſt pathetic violence; and it was not with 
out reaſon that monarch ideclared, that not the 
Athenians, but only that Orator was his enemy. 
What an honour, my Lord, to have been the direc- 
ting ſoul of a whole country in the greateſt and 
moſt virtuous cauſe, and to be acknowledged 
ſuch even by an enemy r 


Bor I was ſpeaking of the force vhich writings, 
and particularlythe writings of Demęſibenes, receive 
from figures. Nothing gives ſo much ſpirit, 
Lfe and fire, and no man has uſed them ſo freely, 
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yet every where within the bounds of prudence. 
here are cold critics who declare againſt a 
multiplicity of them, but he has ſhewn us that a 
ſucceſſion of theſe enlivening forms of expreſſion 
may be uſed with elegance when the circum- 
ſtance requires; he is unlimited in this particular, 


and his practice, my Lord, is a better direction in 


it than all the rules in the world: figures in De- 


mſt heues, ate always the effect of paſſion, and it 


is this paſſion, not the cold caution of the rheto- 
ricians that directs him: as to the number, he often 
uſes a multitude together, and he is no where 
more ſucceſsful. In fine, my Lord, the arts of 
inſinuation and of perſuaſion, accuracy in lan- 
guage, and the juſt arrangement of arguments, 
may have been the praiſe of others; but manly 
eloquence is the triumph of Demoſthenes. None 


ever was ſo happy in the pathetic, none ever 
ſpoke with ſuch force: there is a ſuperior man- 


4 


ner, an air of command and of authority in all his 
Orations, nothing of which we ſee in thoſe of 
others; and the reception they met with always 
countenanced this noble pride in their man- 
ner. 5 | 


A accident, myLord, determined Demo/thenet 
to the ſtudy of Oratory, He heard Cali/tratus 


ſpeak with great warmth in a good cauſe, He 


ſaw he was admired, and he ſaw he ſucceeded. 
Demoſthenes was but a boy at that time, but 
from that moment he became enamoured of the 


| ſtudy; and his indefatigable pains under all the 


diſcouragements that attended the proſecution of 
it, ſerve as a leſſon, countenanced by his ſucceſs, 
to teach all men that few things may not be ac- 
quired by a reſolute 9 and chat che 
1 + a = 
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diſcouragements which attend the firſt attempts 
are not to be regarded, Demoſthenes had received 
the firſt rudiments of his education, from one 
whoſe manner was ſo bad, that what remained of 
it about the youth diſgraced him: and ſo firmly 
rooted are our firſt conceptions, that it coſt him 
infinite pains to get rid of this. For many 
years he paſſed the greater part of the night as 
well as the day in ſtudy ; and as the greateſt of 
all means of improvement, he courted the friend- 
ſhip and intimacy of Theophraftus, and others 
the moſt celebrated of his time. He began by 
pleading ſome of his own concerns on a ſuit in 
which he was engaged with thoſe who had the 
care of his father's affairs. In his ſpeeches on 
theſe occaſions the courts admired his reaſons : 
but the Janguage in which he cloathed them was 
unhappy, and his manner of ſpeaking more. ſo, 
When he had the courage firſt to ſpeak in, the 
aſſemblies of the people, no man was ever worſe 
received. The imperfections which had been 
paſſed over in a court of law here rendered him 
ridiculous. His voice was bad: his action un- 
_ graceful, and his breath ſhort, The diſcoura 
ment, not to ſxzy the contempt, with which he 
was received, would have diſheartned any other 
man: but, my Lord, you will ſee Demoſthenes in 
all things a pattern of imitation. His pride 
would not ſuffer him to give up under this cen- 
ſure. He felt in himſelf the ſeeds and rudiments 
of true oratory, tho? others would not allow 
them: he ſaw all that he wanted were but its ſu- 
perficial ornaments, and he ſat dawn to ſtudy a man- 
ner with more application, even than be had gone 
thro* the more eſſential parts. He found. in his 
own mind every neceſſary power of information, 


and 
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and inſtead of applying to others, his method was 
d to retire from the world for many months to- 
4 33 and converſe only with himſelf. His 
rſt attack was upon his natural imperfections as 


5 a ſpeaker, and he ſucceeded againſt them all. He 
4 had a defect in the organs of. his voice, ſo. that 
y there were feveral letters which he could not pro - 
4 nounce, or at leaſt which he had accuſtomed him- 
f ſelf not to pronounce articulately. * Tis not to 
4 be conceived. what attention and application will 


perform; we have maſters for forming the voice 
| for. pronunciation, and they have remedied 
* many natural defects; but Demeſtheres was all 
this to himſelf. He found means to articulate 
n | the whole alphabet, he even contrived afliſtances 
for his mouth to fupply the defective organs: 
5 exerciſe gave him breath, and he would pro- 
„ © Pounce a whole oration on the ſea-ſhore in a 
-4 - ſtorm, to accuſtom himſelf to noiſe and dif- 
7 turbance, that he might not be diſconcerted by 
n 
n 
ls 
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the tumults of a vaſt aſſembly. He had the moſt 
celebrated players of the time in point of deport- 
ment to teach him the proper graces of action, 
and in the abſence of Næoptolemus, he would prac- 
= before his mirrour for many hours toge- 


4 Wurz he was labouring in this indefatiga- | 
E ble manner after the mechanical part of his prop; 
* feſſion, he devoted many more hours to the true | 
4 and genuine ſtudy of eloquence, He was yet 

more careful to prepare. what he was to pro- 

nounce, than even to ſtudy how he ſhould pro- 

nounce it. The pains he took in ſuch a courſe 
of time, formed him for all endeavours; and 

perhaps it is to the neceſſary ſequeſtrations which 
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his natural deficiences commanded for their re- 
dreſs, that we owe that conſummate eloquence 


which we who only read Deme/thenes meet in his 
harangues. 43 | "© 


Every thing contributed to do honour to the 
Orator at his return to Athens, and every thing 

will alwaysdo ſo, myLord, tohim whoſepurpoſes 
are honourable, He had acquired from the in- 
ſtructions of Neoptolemus a more graceful deport- 
ment than any of his rivals had to boaſt, and his 


natural fire and vehemence, temper'd by this, 


* 


became invincible.” He was no longer the pout- 
ing, liſping, ſhort- breath d Orator. He had all 
the e and elegance of pronunciation, all 
the charms of deliberation; a beauty only to be 
acquired by practice and a command of the paſ- 
ions : thus qualified for the exterior of an Orator, 
that argument and eloquence which had marked 
nis firſt attempts to ſpeaking, appeared in a new 
light; his natural faculties were improved by 
ſtudy, and he had all the advantages of a long 
— { he The cauſe in which he embark'd did 
honour to his talents, it was that of liberty and 
virtue, againſt Philip. His integrity was un- 
moved, and while every other Orator was bought 
off, it was confeſſed, that all the gold of Mace- 
Aonia could not bribe Demoſthenes. . 


THESE were the advantages, my Lord, under 
which this Prince of Orators appeared at length 
in Athens; and is it poſſible he ſhould have 
- miſſed of eminence ? He was received as he de- 
ſerved ; can more be ſaid on this occaſion ? He 
was at that time honoured by his country, as 
he is now by all the world. His art in Managing 
| 18 
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his arguments and diſpoſing and arranging his 


proofs, altho' greater than that of all men, was 
wholly concealed arid hid under the appearance of 
nature that ſhewed itſelf throughout his works. 
His moſt premeditated: pieces he had the addreſs 


to throw into the form of immediate thoughts, 


and this in a great meaſure by the help of figures, 
and of none more than of thoſe interrogations 
which abound in his writings, and which gave 
his harangues an air of converſation with the 
aſſembly, and made every part of them ſeem to 
grow upon ſome immediate occaſion. His lan- 
guage was pure and unaffected : he avoided ; it 
was evident that he diſdained, the little arts of 
other Orators in the choice of words. He was 
always ſimple and perſpicuous, while their af- 
fectation rendered them obſcure and labouredly 
unintelligible. No man had ever half the energy 


and vehemence of Demoſthenes ; but that was not 


all his ſuperiority, he had of all men the happieſt. 
way of collecting together every thing that could 
make for his purpoſe, and of giving a grace and 
importance to the moſt trivial circumſtance. He 
would run into the moſt diſtant and unexpected 
paths in ſearch of ſupport for his argument; and 
while his audience were almoſt loſt and in pain 
leſt the Orator ſhould be loſt too, he would return 
upon them with an unexpected ſtroke, and ſhew 
all that he had been about, was but a part of his 
argument. | HR 


To ſum up his character, my Lord, he was 
equal to the greateſt ſubjects ; and yet had the 
addreſs to manage the leaſt with advantage. He 
was always earneſt in proportion to the import- 
ance of his ſub'e&t, and ora oppoſition always 


ta- 
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favoured him, it was not his greateſt advantage. 
He was always more animated when his ſenti- 
ments or his conduct were controverted by fome 
other Orator : but he was moſt himſelf when his 
country appeared in danger. In theſe circumſtan- 
ces, the known probity of his heart gave him a 
freedom which none elſe dared to aſſume; and 
while he admoniſhed his countrymen to guard 
againſt an invader of their rights and liberties, 
his advice gained a new force from the reproaches 
with which, he joined it. To be attended to, my 
Lord, the firſt principle is to be loved ; the rati- 
onal foundation of public love is public -reſ- 

We live in an age, my Lord, ſo juſt and 
ſo diſcerning, that he, who deſerves that reſpect, 
will not fail to enjoy it ; and not that I doubt 
your Lordihip's qualifications, or the improve- 
ment of them, but to do the due honour to that 
which deſerves it; leſs abilities than Demoſthenes's 
will make the man immortal who employs them 
to as worthy purpoſes. ON OT 


FRon the Grecian Orators, my dear Lord, give 
me leave to lead you to the Latin. Twas from 
Greece that Rome learned all her eloquence ; and 
Tully, who poſſeſſed it all. acknowledges ſo much. 
The florid Felton tells bis noble pupil, that the 
divine Tully is all the Grecian Orators in one. 
Tis eaſily faid, and *tis the misfortune of ſuch 
ready aſſertions, that they are eaſily remembred. 
I have told you, my Lord, that Tully himſelf con- 
ſeſſes he laboured to imitate Demo/thenes, but 
never could come up to his excellencies ; or if I 
had not repeated this, your Lordſhip would have 
found it. If the Critic had ſaid that Cicero has = 
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every part of Cicero. 
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the eloquence and all the grace of the whole Ro- 


man world of Orators, it had not been too much: 
but tis injuring the character of the Grecian, to 


' fay the reſt; and indeed tis injuring the merits 


both, to bring them in compariſon. They 
were excellent both in a very exalted degree; 
but their excellencies were of a different kind. 
Cicero no where comes up to, or comes near, 
the divine vehemence of the Greet : but neither 
can the Greek pretend to diſpute the prize of 
continued and equal elegance and accuracy with 
the Roman. I have been warm in the praiſes of 
the one; and I ſhall be as warm in thoſe of the 
other: but he who, according to the cuſtom of 
moſt who applaud, ſhould make the ſame form 
of words ſerve for the praiſe of both, would do 


As the character of the Grecian Orator is ſpi- 
rit, that of the Roman is art: it is not to be in- 
fered from this obſervation, that we ſuppoſe De- 
moſthenes wanted rule, or Cicero vehemence ; 
both had a ſufficient ſtore of either ; but the pre- 
vailing part in each is this: Demg/thenes perhaps 
employed as much time in his ſtudies as the 
Roman ; but while all his care was in a manner 
directed to the ſentiment, the other employed as 
indefatigable an attention on the expreſſion, 
We are more aſtoniſhed at the particular paſ- 
ſages in Demoſthenes, but we pay the moſt gene- 
is and univerſal applauſe to Tully, The Greet 
is ſometimes confuſed ; and I with it were not to 
be confeſſed; that ſome of his fineſt paſſages are 


_ chargeable with this blemiſh; on the contrary, 


perſpicuity itſelf appears in every paſſage, in 
If I were to name who a. 


20 
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mong all the antients appeared to me to have the 


moſt accurate judgment, I ſhould: fay Cicero. 
He has all the qualities of a great commander 
in this ſpecies of war: he knows the ſtrength of 


every argument that can be produced for his cauſe : 


no man had ever the art of marſhalling and ar- 
ranging them with ſuch propriety. Heſees not only 
in what poſt they will ſtand moſt ſecure in them- 
ſelves, but where they can be of moſt aſſiſtance to 
the reſt. His whole plan is always laid: every 
member ofthe oration is a regular part of the whole, 
and is not drawn in at random, but diſpoſed in 
the only place where it could be moſt of weight. 


IA obſerved to your Lordſhip, that the 


language of {ſecrates is not ordinary proſe, but is 
meaſured ; and tho* not in regular quantity, yet 
in ſuch a diſtinction as is always pleaſing and 
ſonorous. It is in ſome degree the ſame with 
Cicero. We admire the roundneſs of his periods, 
and ſmoothneſs of his cadences, but, if we ſup- 
poſe this accidental, we err; *tis as much la- 
boured as that of Jſocrates. One may always 
trace him ſelecting words not only happily ex- 
preſſive of his meaning, but compoſed of à pro- 


per number of ſyllables, and thoſe alſo of a pro- 


per meaſure: on this hidden art, the energy, 


and much more the ſmoothneſs of ſtyle depends; 


and tis not a wonder, my Lord, that in England, 


where we are ſo far from practiſing it, that 1 
doubt not but many will ſmile to hear me men- 
tion it, we have nothing oſ that muſical elegance 


and mellow fullneſs of cadence, which we ad- 
mire, altho' we do not underſtand it, in the an- 
IEA heard you expreſs ſome ſurpriſe, wy 

| ord, 


getions which the Roman profeſſes, nay glories 
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Lord, that the univerſal conſent of mankind, when 
they will ſpeak candidly on the ſubject, is not ſo 
fully in favour of the ſuperiority of the Claſſics, 
over all other writers; as that of their profeſſed 
admirers, and moſt intimate acquaintanee. If 
you will give me leave to indulge an ill- natured 
conjecture on this ſubject, I would ſuſpect that 
hel: gentlemen had not read the Originals. You 
have gone through the Authors, in their own 
language, early, my Lord, and I doubt not but 
ou have ſince looked into many of their tranſ- 
Te an you not diſcover the reaſon ? Where 
the choice of words, and arrangement and diſpo- 
ſition of ſyllables obtains ſo great a ſhare. in the 
beauty of the original; how is it poſſible che beſt 
tranſlation ſhould convey them to us? Our lan- 
guage, tho? a copious and aſtrong one, is by no 
means equal to thoſe in which thoſe Originals are 


. written : nor can we expect a Tranſlator to be at 
the pains, ſuppoſing him of capacity to do it, to 


ſelect his words, and labour his expreſſion, as the 


Authors have done, I have been led into 


this obſervation by the language of Cicers, and 
there is none of ail the antients who is ſo fit an 
inſtance, Our language does not want a verſion 
of ſome part of his works; and its author has 
Jaboured it not a little. I look upon Mr. Gu- 
thrie's tranſlation of ſome parts of Cicero with 
an eye of great approbation; but it is impoſſible 
that with the ſenſe he ſhould have conveyed the 


harmony of the Original. 


Ir I were inclined to keep up thediſpute about 
precedency between the Grecian and the Roman 
Orator, 17 ſhould oppoſe to this acknowledged 
ſuperiority in point of harmony, thoſe obli - 


— 
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in 8 that he has to the Greets 
He is of applauſe upon their wri- 
tings, and boaſts 45 he has — the Ro- 
man language, by tranſlating and by copying in 
it the beauties % thoſe mat ef the art upon 
whoſe model he had formed himſelf, It is eaſy 
to trace the ſeveral paſſages in which he was in- 
debted to thoſe whom he & thus acknowledges his 
benefactors; — — — find him in —.— not the 
mere cop t iſingenuous plagiary, or 
the ferviſe imitator. The uſe he m 2 his 
originals, is unknown to thoſe who affect to 
imitate the antients in our times : he read them 
till he poſſeſſed himſelf of all their ſentiments, 
and theſe he adopted, together with their forms 


of ſpeaking, _— his own compoſition. *T was . 


thus the Roman ge was indebted to his en- 
deavours on er ation: twas thus that he 
tranſplanted into his orations, the graces, the 
ſpirit, and the manner of the Greets, He has 
not on any occaſion ſtolen the thought, or the ex- 
preſſion of the Greek, to adapt it to ſome diſtant 
occaſion in his own ſubject, This is the mo- 
dern road of imitation, and it is to this we 


owe it, that we ſee the mangled ſcraps of the an- 


tients, the disjef7i membre poetæ appear fo aukward 
and fo inexpreflive in our quotations, or our ap- 
propriation of them. Cicero when he was to 

k ur on ſome intereſting topic, did not con- 
ſult what Demoſthenes had ſaid on ſome parallel 
occaſion, but he queſtioned with himſelf how 
would Demoſthenes have expreſſed himſelf on this. 
By this means he retained the ſpirit of his Origi- 
nal with no part of his immediate form, and ne- 
ver was indebted for an expreſſion to any of 
them; unleſs when his own language afforded 
none ſufficiently ſignificant or ufficiently” ele- 
gant. | CICERO, 


r 
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CICERO, my dear Lord, had all the advantages 
that could concur to form an Orator. What mo- 
dels he had before him, I have already mentioned. 
What was there wanting that could have contribut- 


ed to his forming himſelf to every degree of per- 


fection upon them, or even to have made him 
rival them without the aſſiſtance of any foreign 
aid? He was a man of family and fortune : his 
earlieſt education had been as . favourable to his 


future deſigns, as that of Demoſthenes had been 


unfortunate, He had genius from the cradle; 
and he had ambition. None was applauded earlier 
in life, and no. man ever had a foul more ſuſcep- 
tible of the joys of this kind of triumph. He had 
an early bent to poetry; but he ſoon form'd the 
juſt opinion, that good proſe was preferable to 
any poetry, excepting that of thoſe few whom 


he could not expect that himſelf or any ſucceed ing 


genius ſhould rival. Philoſophy was a ſuhj 
of his unwearied Bn but rhetoric and 
ce were great and ruling - paſſion. 
He ſtudied the herd" raw vg he prackifed pri- 
vately, he retired from the buſy and diſturbed 
ſtate of affairs in Rome, and ſuffered his ſtudies 
to be interrupted only by ſuch converſation as 
was itſelf in the place of ſtudy, the converſati · 
on of thoſe whoſe. common diſcourſe was elo - 
quence and wiſdomn 


Hs appearance in the public world was of a 
piece with his preparations for it. He ſaw the 
ſpeakers all refuſe the cauſe of Roſcius, proſecu- 
ted at the inſtigation of Sy/{a. He undertook 
what they feared to attempt: he took up the de- 


ſence of the accuſed, and his oratory. was crowned 


with the moſt honourable of all applauſe; his 
client was acquitted, | MAN 
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.- Many would have ſat down with ſuch a 
proſpect of ſucceſs; but Cicero was animated by it 
to purſue his ſtudies farther. Conſcious that this 
applauſe ought only to ſtand as a preſage of what 
he might deſerve, and of a temper to ſuppoſe 
nothing done while any thing remained undone, 
he, inſtead of fitting down at Rome, travelled 
to Greece, and ſtudied at Athens all that had ren- 
dered the Orators of that city famous. : 


Tx tour of Cicero to Greece, was not like 


thoſe of the modern Virtuoſi to Italy, to ſee 
the places where things may be learned, and 
then to return as ſatisfied as if they had learned 
them. He ſtayed in Athens till he could de- 
claim in Greet, ſo as to rival their beſt Orators; 
and when he had filled that diſtant country with 


his fame, he returned to his own, and even then 


rather to practiſe than to engage in cauſes. 


_ . Here, my dear Lord, were foundations from 

which nothing leſs than excellence could ſpring ; 
2 great genius cultivated with an unparallelled 
aſſiduity. But this was not all nature had done, 
or art had added for the compleating of the Ro- 
man Orator. He had the fineſt figure of almoſt 
any man in his time: there was at once a winning 
and a commanding grace about his perſon, he 
had dignity in his aſpect, perſuaſion in his man- 
ner; and in bis eye a diſcernment that frightned 


all who were concerned againſt him. With 


this happineſs of perſon, he had combined the 
moſt engaging addreſs ; and before he threw 
himſelf into public buſineſs at Rome, he ſtudied 
the graces of deportment as a regular ſcience 


* 


e 
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under the two moſt accompliſhed perſon3 of the 
times, Roſcius the Comedian, and A ſapus as 
eminent in Tragedy. This was the proper 
ſchool in which to learn proper and expreſſive 
deportment ; and ION low eſti- 
mation in which the theatre may be at this time 
with ſome of the graver people, I am convinced, 
my Lord, that if our Orators,whether thoſe of the 
bar, or ſuch as exert their talents before a much 
more augult aſſembly, would attend to the geſ- 
tures and manner of Mr. Garrick or Mr. Barry, 
we ſhould ſee a new ſpecies of eloquence 
eſtabliſhed among us. ü e 


ALL who have heard fine ſpeaking with us, 
have lamented the deficiency of a due deport- 
ment. Can any thing be ſo abſurd or ſo con- 
temptible, as the unaltered, not to ſay, ſolemnity, 


but rather, ſtupidity of face, with which the moſt 


celebrated of our council go thro? the pleadin 

on which the fortune, perhaps the life, of their 
client depends? Can any one attend upon the 
reaſonings in a much higher court; and in which 
not the private concerns of any one perſon, but 
the intereſts of the kingdom, perhaps of Europe, 
are concerned, and not be out of countenance to 
ſee either no action at all, or the moſt aukward 
and inexpreſſive action imaginable attending the 
higheſt ſtrength of reaſon and the moſt manly 
eloquence? On the contrary, Demaffhenes in- 
forced by geſtures at once vehement and full of 
aeg, all the ſtrong effects of his eloquence ; 
and Tully, to return to our immediate ſubject, 
perſuaded by his deportment while he convinced 
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M Lord, let not the talents of an Orator 
ſeem below thecultivation of the Greateſt. They 
are an honour to whatſoever rank poſſeſſes them; 
and when joined with a good heart, their in- 
fluence. is irreſiſtible. Cicero had ambition; a 
portion of it is laudable; if he had too much, his 
oratory favoured and ſupported it all: how cer- 
tainly then will the ſame talents ſupport that 
which is not unwarrantable ? Cicero, my Lord, 

by the ſole advantage of his eloquence, and the e- 
ſtimation in which it had placed him, carried 
his point when he propoſed himſelf for the moſt 
important and moſt honourable offices in the 
rvice of his country. By his eloquence, eo? 

d, he made his way to thoſe poſts in whic 

that eloquence might be of moſt ſervice to his 
country. The Conſul could make an uſe of Ora- 
tory, that the common man, that even the Prætor, 
could not: thoſe who knew his love to his coun- 
try ſaw this; and they eſteemed it a duty to 

give him its higheſt honours. I know that J 
hall ſee your Lordſhip poſſeſſed of talents, if not 

equal to thoſe of Cicero, yet equal to all the uſes 

to which Cicero directed them. Heaven defend 
my country from a Cataline ; but if he, whoſe 
heart now. aſpires to it, ſhould by ſome ill ſteps 
make advances toward the character, may ſee him 
fall by the eloquence, after he has been diſcovered 
by the diſcernment, of my Britiſh Cicero. May 
I live, if ever I am to ſee the conſtitution of this 


kingdom endangered, to fee him whom I am 


naw preſuming to lead along the paths of virtu- 
ous. eloquence, called in the language of the 
grateful Romans, the Father and the- Saviour of his 
country. f 


\ 
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I wouLD not recommend Cicero to you, my 


dear Lord, as a pattern in all things. It is the 


character of human nature to err; and Cicero 
was but a man. You will find among his foibles 
vanity. I need not warn you to avoid a folly 
that always diſappoints the end which it purſues ; 


and that is the direct contradictory to that mo- 


deſty which is the inſeparable companion of 
merit; and which was one of the firſt ſigns that 
I diſcovered in your Lordſhip of all that I now 
ſee promiſed to my country. There is ſomething 


to be advanced in palliation for the fault, in re- 


gard to the revered antient : it was the faſhion 
of the times; men were allowed to be ſenſible 


of their higheſt honours, and of all their good 


qualities. The Romans were wiſe, and they 


meant by this to keep them always acting up to 
the great character they were allowed; with us it 


is otherwiſe. Merit that applauds itſelf is diſ- 


allowed by all the world beſide. We ſee on the 


antient eſtabliſhment Horace talking of that 


eternal monument which he had raiſed to him- 


ſelf by his verſes, and we are witneſſes that he 
was right when he declared it would be more 
laſting than all the pomp of braſs. Pindar is 
as ſenſible of that immortali ty 


ty which he had by 
his writings ſecured to himſelf, as well as to thoſe 


heroes whoſe exploits he celebrated; and the 


humble, the gentle Ovz4, is as full of the fame 


© conſideration, and as freely declares it. I men- 


tion this, my Lord, in palliation of that ſtrauge 
vanity which the Roman Orator diſcovers when 


| he is ſpeaking of himſelf. There is very little 
that cuſtom will not Teconcile, but ſhould any 
man declare himſelf in ſuch a ſtyle in theſe _ 
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he would find that powerful incident as ſtrongly 
inſt oy 0 - is the faſhion of theſe times to 
be humble, and tho* a diſagreeable part to play, 
it is always rewarded. . We always think better 
of the man who ſpeaks modeſtly of himſelf; in a 
degree equal to that in which we ſet him. lower 
{>a his own opinion, who declares in his own 


- I navg mentioned to you, my dear Lord, the 

ſingle fault of Cicero; and if I have been more 
full than perhaps may have appeared needful in 
my remonſtrances againſt it, it is becauſe I knew 
the propenſity to ſpeak well of ourſelves is al- 
ways high in young minds, where there is merit 
to ſupport it; and the more, becauſe I am. well 
aſſured, that the faults of thoſe whom we at- 
tempt to imitate, are, unleſs great care be taken 
to prevent it, the firſt things engrafted on the 
emulation. Forget his vanity, and Cicero is of 
all men who have written in the Roman proſe, 
the greateſt : his power is beyond all that has 
_ elſe appeared in the writings of his country; his 
accuracy ſo preciſe and Jaboured, that he is 
| known to have ſpent hours in determining on the 
propriety of a monoſyllable, or the diſpoſition of 
an adverb, and to have conſulted every friend 
who had judgment on the minuteſt difficulty in 
which the propriety of the language was con- 
cerned, . 7 


- -I HAVE obſerved that as the Grecian Orator 
commanded : it was the talent of the Roman to 
perſuade. No mortal man was ever maſter of 
this art in ſo eminent a degree. He had ſtudied 
all the weakneſſes as well as all the — of the 
: uman 
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human heart, and had addreſs to intereſt them all 
in his favour. He would frequently plead to thge 
paſſions inſtead of judgment of thoſe who were 
to determine; and never without ſucceſs. None 
who heard were out of the reach of his eloquence, 
and it has more than once been in his power to 
appeal to the tears of thoſe who ſtood about him, 
to prove that human nature itſelf compaſſionated 
the man in whoſe favour he pleaded for the pity of 
F wt 5 Lola ther. inhiiek $46 


I rave. mentioned Demoſthenes to you, my 
Lord, as happy beyond all men in the uſe of 
figures. It is certain that he deſerves that praiſe ; 
but altho' the Roman has neither uſed ſo many, 
nor thoſe ſo ſtrong, it is he, my Lord, that I 
would recommend, and not the Greet, to your 
imitation in this particular. There requires to 
the boldneſs and frequency of figures which we 
ſee in Demoſthenes, all that vehemence of ſpirit 
and ſublimity of ſentiment, as well as language 
by which they are ſupported: theſe I muſt con- 
feſs the talent of Demo/thenes alone, gifts beſtowed 
on him by heaven, and denied to all men beſide. 
He is too great for imitation in theſe particulars ; 
and he that ſhould dare to introduce the boldneſs 
and the frequency of figures, which he ſees in 
his writings without thoſe peculiar talents to 
ſupport them, would be not great, but extrava- 
gant z not admirable but contemptible. In 
Cicero, my Lord, you will ſee enough of figures 
and you will ſee them introduced and diſpoſed as 
prin may. alſo arrange and introduce them. 

ou will find in Cicero, my Lord, all the graces, 
and embelliſhments of ſpeech ; and you will ſze 
them rendered familiar, by the natural and eaſy 
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manner in which they are employed, as well ay 
by the peculiar appropriation of them, and their 
natural alliance 8 the _—_ er are the 
proper ſubjects of imitation, ſince are more 
. art and a maſterly — fir ge in 
the ſcience, than of any peculiar natural powers. 
Examine them independantly of the context, 
and you will find them eaſy and elegant: on the 
other hand, thoſe of Demaſi henes, altho? the ſub. 
ject when conſidered in its immediate circum- 
ſtance, warrants and ſupports them, yet inde- 
pendently of this peculiar point, they are bold 
and ſtrange even to madneſs. To conclude my 
opinion of the two great Orators in the Greet and 
| Roman world, as models to the Engliſb ſpeaker, 
I would recommend Demoſthenes as the object of 
admiration, Cicero of imitation. The Creek 
ought to be read as often as the Latin, and the 
| ſucceſs tho' lefs immediate, will not be leſs cer- 
tain, He will accuſtom the mind to a great, 
a noble, and exalted way of thinking; and will 
throw into. the Orator's way an opportunity of 
judging of thoſe circumſtances under which he 
may dare, and will at the ſame time preſcribe 
him the means, and give him an example, of that 
daring : he will be the ground- work of a glorious 
boldneſs, while the other will preſcribe the rules. 
and limits under which that extravagance may 
be indulged. -It would be very dangerous to 
conſult Demaſthenes, as to the manner of ex- 
preſſing your ſelf, my Lord, on any particular 
occaſion, ſince without his natural powers to 
ſupport it, his manner would be unjuſtifiable: 
on the contrary, there is not a better leſſon in 
the whole courſe of inſtruction, than to adviſe 
the reading ſome oration of Cicero on a parallel, 
EIS _ or 


the model, on which you 


of you, 
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or in ſome degree parallel ſubjeQ - before the 


Tis dangerous, my Lord, to ſay how De- 
mſthenes ſhould be uſed at this time, farther 
than in the imbibing a taſte for the ſublimeſt 
eloquence from a general reading; but uſe 
Tully as he uſed Demoſthenes: adopt his manner, 
imitate, my Lord, tho you are above copying, 


his graces, and by . 3 jar oa | 
i | very 


eat harangue, enrich our language as the 

— did his own from the ſtores of your fa- 

vourite antient. There is room, my dear Lord, 

for building on theſe foundations, à reputation, 
ſuch as no Engliſbman ever yet enjoyed. I know 
your natural diffidence in your own abilities 
will not let you expect to arrive at this ſupreme 
honour. But, my dear Lord, the methods are 
before you, nature has amply ſupplied her part; 
and tho you expect not the end, there isnoreaſon 
you ſhould not employ the means: if they fail 
of. that, there cannot be a queſtion of their 
anſwering all the expectations you have of 
yourſelf: much more, my Lord, they will 
anſwer all the expectations which the world has 


I am, wy Lord, &e. 
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L E T T- E R II. 
Concerning the Greekand Roman Hiſtorians, 


Saks * FEY Lord, I find begin 
1 from the . nor is it a d begin 


ace was the binth-place of the ſciences, 
Knowledge, ſo far as we can trace back its pro- 
greſs, had ee its origin. It was but late that it 
travelled from thence to Nome; and we find 
indiſputable proofs, beſide their own 5 
chat they derived it thence: they not only tell 
us that their greateſt geniusꝰs travelled to Greece 
in order to improve their talents, and adopt the 
_ graces and the excellencies of its Philoſophen, 
and Orators, its Poets, and its Hiſtorians, into 
their own language, but we ſee the atteſtation 
of the fact in all their works. The praiſe of 
invention remains among the Greeks : what are 
the greateſt of the Roman works, which remain | 
to us but imitations of ſome of theies'? Cicero, 
your Lordfhipſees, confeſſes himſelf an humble 
imitator of Demo/thenes ; an imitator, that deſpairs 
to become a rival. If the vaineſt, as well as the 
greateſt Orator among the Romans could ſay ſo; 
"tis not a wonder that we find it true. The 
Aneid, what is it but a poem built on the plan 
of the Thad? and does not its Author in his 
Eclogues as cloſely follow Theocritus . 


- You will ſee, my dear Lord, that to begin 
properly on every diviſion of the great Writers of 

dl times, I muſt begin with the Greeks. After 
5 | Oratory, 
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Oratory, the firſt, the er? and the immediate 
point of utility in your Lordſhip's ſtudies, I am 
to fall upon its firſt and greateſt ſupport, its 
moſt immediate, and .moſt eſſential- n 
Hiſtory. This, after the immediate ſtudy of 
the art itſelf, is unqueſtionably yo firſt concern, 
not only as it is from hence that O rey, ratory muſt be 
ſupplied with its materials, but as the 5 
at leaſt tis true, my Lord, of thoſe Hiſtorians 
who are our preſent Bulinen, the Greek and Ro- 
man Claſſic Hiſtorians are themſelves Orators. 
I have. met with paſſages in  T hucydides, that tread 
upon the heels of 1 of the nobleſt in Demg/- 
thenes; and tis on too unge 355 * one 
are harangues in Livy, equal to the tou | 
of a Cicero. Theſe however, are but occaſional. + 
The buſineſs. is of another kind. 


As I produced: fram 20008 the VAT my 
Lord, the 5 — of Orators, Deme/thenes, I muſt 
have recourſe to the ſame Writers for the father 
of Hiſtory. Your Lordſhip, whoſe reading has 
not been confined to the works of the antients, is 
by this time fully ſenſible how very imperfe&t 
an idea of the character of an Hiſtorian he muſt 
haye, who formed it u pon what he had read of 
the works of that title, written by the moderns. 
To have read imperfectly, and compiled Without 
judgment, are the preſent requiſites: and as the 
affectation of originality leads the Writers to 
conceal the names of thoſe whom they have 
plundered, we have not an opportunity of know- 
ing whether they have collected from thoſe of 
credit, or of detecting their own want of judg- 
ment in the choice, or of accuracy in the com- 
88 They aim at nothing more than the 

D 2 relating 
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relating of occurrences, and would think it 
going out of their way to enquire into the cauſe, 
or uſurping the province of others, to imitate the 
harangues which influenced them. They write 
in their cloſets concerning things which they 
do not know; and is it a wonder that their if 
"readers are in the dark, as much as them- 
"ſelves? Theſe, my Lord, have not been the 
talents, theſe the attempts, nor this the place of 
© thoſe who wrote the earlier Hiſtory. I know, 
my Lord, that we have exceptions among the 
modern Hiſtorians to the cenſures I have paſſed 
upon them, and I am proud to ſay the beſt of 
them are among thoſe of our own country; but 
this is their general character: on the contrary, 
my Lord, the Greek and Roman Hiſtorians, in 
general, ſpeak of things which they knew: they 
entered into the cauſes of thoſe effects which 
they commemorated. They had penetration to 
dive into the ſecret ſprings, and latent ſources 
of the ſeveral revolutions which they deſcribed; 
and they had language equal to their concepti- 
ons. They were ſtateſmen, or they were gene- 
rals of armies; they ſpoke of occurrencies in 
which themſelves had been engaged, of battles 
which themſelves had fought; and that ſpirit 
which your Lordſhip will, at theſe years admire 
in their writings, much more than when you 
firſt went through them, has its ſupport in 
knowledge, and in proportioned abilities. 


You will not wonder, my Lord, that I have 
ſaid the Hiſtorians are themſelves Orators, 
when you have a little conſidered Herodotus 
as to his knowledge of facts, his acquaintance 
with the things which he commemorates and 
| wo defcribes; 


2 
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deſcribes ; you will not wonder at it, my Lord, 
when you conſider, that before he fat about his 
work he had viſited all thoſe places of which he 
intended to ſpeak with that ee of accu 
and preciſion, which characteriſes his hiſtory. 
He, with an attentive eye, viewed every part of 


his own country; and when perfectly acquaint- 


ed, not from report, but from his own ex- 
perience of the ſeveral memorable parts of its 
government, and from the moſt certain founda- 
tions of its earlier hiſtory, he travelled to Ægypt; 
and to many more of the remote as well as 
neighbouring countries. He did not _ gallop 
through theſe places, my Lord, as our modern 
travellers do through the ſeveral ſtages of their 
tour, contented that they can ſay, they have ſeen. 
them, though not acquainted with any thing in 
them. He remained long upon every ſpot: his 
genius and abilities recommended him to the 
acquaintance of the men of knowledge in each 
and he collected from them all that was known 
of certainty, concerning the places which they 
inhabited. Without this part of the Writer's 
hiſtory, my Lord, you would be ſurpriſed to 
hear him talk with ſuch a maſterly air of know- 
ledge, and of certainty concerning things which 
none had written of before: but with theſe af- 
hiſtances and advantages, with ſuch talents, ſuch. 
abilities, and ſuch improvements, it is not a 
wonder, that his hiſtory of the Greeks and Bar- 
barians, was at that time received with applauſe, 
as well as aſtoniſhment, both by the Greeks and 
the Barbarians ; or that as it is recorded ofi him 
wherever he came, or whereſoever he appeared 
among aflemblies of people, men pointed at him 


as he paſſed along, and ſhewed to one another, 


By. that 


„ 


5 „bend ow the 


that Bas who had written of their _ 
have immortalized thely victories. | 


Ns ron ders, erer enen ſo ney 
fame, during his own life, for his works, as 
Herodotus, on account of his hiſtory ; nor is 
it # wonder: the Greets were of all mankind 
the moſt vain; and of all ſpecies of vanity, that 
which concerned their battles and their conqueſts 
was the greateſt. Herodotus had finiſhed this 
great work, juſt as all Greece was aſſembled to- 
gether to celebrate the Olympic games. Hither 
were come from the moſt remote parts of the 
country, the greateſt and the molt confiderable 
perfons, whether in rank, in language or em- 
ployments, to meet thoſe of equal eminence, 


from the nearer provinces: and beſide theſe, an 


innumerable multitude of all ranks from all 
parts, The Hiſtorian who knew how accepta-' 
ble his writings muſt be to a people of that turn, 
ſtood forth upon the theatre, and ſurpriſed the 
aſſembly with a recital of part of his great work. 
The applauſe was ſuch, as man never received 
before or ſince. He was encouraged,” he was 
ſollicited to proceed; and he went on from time 
to time, repeating part by part, till all Greece 
had heard all that lated to her ' wars, a” con- 


queſts, and ** glory. 


GREECE was the ſeat of n and of 0 
loquence: the Hiſtorian repeated his works 
before thoſe who had capacity to enter into all 
their beauties, and who were' prejudiced in his 
favour by that love of his country which — 

manifeſt throughout every part of them. 
obtained more honour than all thoſe who carried 

* a "hi 


off 


off the prizes at thoſe 
countrymen, and made his name nee 
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games: and at one ſtrokes 


rendered himſelf beloved, and 3 | 


Tas is that Herodotus, 
have placed at the head of the Hiſtorians, and 
that with reaſon; not only as excelling them 
all in many of the great 9 of hiſtorit 
writing, but in point of time. He is, my Lord, 
me firſt and earlieft of the uninſpired Proſe 
Writers, Aſter the Bible, we have nothing ib 


TO it 


old as his works. Thus was his Hiſtory rag 


by thoſe who were. the beſt judges of it; not 


only in point of ſtyle and manner, but in faſt. 
Vou may depend upon his truth, my Lord, in 


moſt things: in all thoſe which he relates on his 


immediate knowledge, he is an unqueſtionable 
and indiſputable authority; there are Parts of his 
work, in which he proceeds upbn the inſormati- 
on of others, but he always lets you know that 
he does ſo: and theſe are the only parts of him 
that ate not to be received as of Certain authen- 
ticity, The incidents which regard the 


fyrians, ſome of thoſe relating to the Weds, a 1 85 


the earlier part of the > Seprn hiſto 
are of this 3 but thoſe who wo | 
aſſed general — on Herodotus (imo 
whom I am ſorry” to ' obſerve, that” 

the little cavillers and critics; of late times, 
there are ſome of the greateſt Hiſtomans of an- 


tiquity) injure him iv ah unwatratitable manner. 


In all theſe parts he confeſſes that he puts down 
tradition, and not matter of his on knowledge: 
where he demands your eredit on his own foun- 
dation, he always has a right toit; and it is not 
too harſh a cenſure to pals" upon Aenaphote; to 
D 4 call 
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call it rancour; nor upon Thucydides, to deduee an 
from envy, what they have ſaid as general in Po 
their reflexions on the Hiſtorians who had gone fro 
before them; but what they meant ſhould be hir 
applied to this parent of hiſtory, by their readers, has 
Strabo had envy alſo for the foundation of all op! 
thoſe cenſures which he has paſſed upon this {MW abi 
great and faithful Writer : moſt of which cen- liv 
ures are indeed praiſe. That elegance and in- . 
vention of which he accuſes Herodotus, when of 
it does not regard immediate facts, but only cir- his 
cumſtances that embelliſh them, is an honour to ma 
him: Plutarch has abuſed him, but Plutarch kn. 
was a Theban. The Thebans had abandoned mo 
Ereece, and joined the troops of Xerxes, This 
was a blot upon their character, only- to be 
effaced by invalidating the hiftory in which it ent 
was recorded; and this ſeems to have been the wh 
great ſource of the national Plutarch's cen- wr 


Wx will give up, my Lord, whatſoever Hers oth 
dotus himſelf ſeems to doubt: whatſoever he is fin 
fo candid to acknowledge he received from leſs wo 
certain authority: it is eaſily ſeparated from the dif 
reſt, himſelf has ſeparated it ; and the remainder ſuc 
is enough to warrant all the applauſe that has the 
been given him. This we cannot bring into plic 
queſtion. It was related at a time when the Po 
events had been but lately paſt : it was recited the 
in the hearing of thoſe who were judges of the MW me 
truth of every part of it. All Greece declared falſ 
that ſtory true which concerned all Greece; 
and let not us preſume to doubt it. This, my 
Lord, may be abſolutely depended upon. This be 
is enough for all our purpoſes. This opens to 


us 
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us all the antient hiſtory of that famous country. 
and explains every thing that is mentioned by its 
Poets. When Herodotus ſpeaks of himſelf, and 
from his own knowledge, it is abſurd to doubt 


him. When he prefaces a relation with, as { | 


have been told, as men ſay, or cloſes it with an 
opinion that it is not likely it was true, how. 
abſurd, how unjuſt is it to charge him with de- 
livering it as fact. This is the conſtant cuſtom of 
Herodotus : I wiſh I could ſay it were the cuſtom 
of other Hiſtorians, No man is ſo candid in 
his acknowledgements of what is uncertain. . No 
man ſo abſolute, where he ſpeaks of what he 
knows : and when he is abſolute, no man has 
more right to be believe. 


'You will pardon me, my Lord, that I have 
entered thus largely into the merits of the diſpute, 
which regards the authenticity of Ferodotus's 


writings. I know no Claſſic Debate of more 


importance, ſince on the truth of his accounts 
depends the credit that is to be paid to many 
other Writers: and it was the more neceſſary, 
ſince there is no point in which your Lordſhip 
would be ſo likely to be miſled : the faſhion of 
diſputing the veracity of thisW riter has grown to 
ſuch a height, that all the cenſures paſſed upon 
the Grecian hiſtory in general, have been ap- 
plied and appropriated to him; and the Roman 
Poets and Hiſtorians, as well as the Authors of 
the latter denomination, among his own country- 
men, are repreſented as charging him with 
falſehood, | F512 | | 


NoTrinG has been ſo eneral, nothing can | 
be ſo diſingenuous, 8 the gs The Author 


3 ſets 
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ſets out with a fair diſtinction between what 
he writes from his own knowledge, what from 
_ report alone; and while he claims that credit 
which is due to the firft, he excuſes himfelf 


under the character of an Hiſtorian, for giving 
place to the latter. I cannot, ſays he, avoid this 


according to the plan of this work; but theſe 
things are to be believed no farther than as they 
ſeem probable. He conſtantly prefaces theſe by a 


. caution, of concludes them with a doubt; and 


| 2 theſe are the things, on which his enemies 
have founded the charge of his want of authen- 


Warn you have ſeparated theſe, my Lord, 
from the reſt of his work, you will have a trea- 
ſure of truth and knowledge, ſuch as is not to 


be found under any other name, of in any other 


language. Theſe are the cautions under 


which the Claſſics are to be read to ad- 


vantage. Young minds which attempt them 
without theſe admonitions, may be led into error 


and confuſion, inſtead of that knowledge 


and clear acquaintance with things they 


might acquire from them. And this; my dear 


Lord, although I would net name it till 1 


could produce at the ſame time an inſtance of 


its neceſſity, as well as its utility, has been one 


of my great motives for writing theſe OrsER- 


Trave ſettled the authority and truth of 


my favourite Hiſtorian, upon its proper baſis: | 


on this it will ſtand as long as time endures ; and 
the waves of calumny will after this, with all 


cheir violence, waſh and purify the baſe of that 


rock 


E. OTS S 
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of Writers; and in the ranks of the 
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rock which they labour to undermine. Having 
ſettled the faith of the Author, it remains that 

ak of his ſtyle. I have mentioned Herodotus, 


paths of. real criticiſm;. when I declared the 


Hiſtorians of old time to have been themſclves 
Orators. This Prince of Hiſtory is greatly ſoz 
and what is the more obſervable, the manner of 
his exerting that talent, is peculiar to himſelf. 


Ir is not without reaſon, that the antient 
critics have talked of a reſemblance between 
the ſtyle of Herodotus and that of Homer. 
Plato has expreſsly copied that Prince of Poets; 
in many places he ſeems diſputing the prize 
with him at his own weapons; but this is la- 


boured; and ſmooth and eaſy as Plato na- 


turally is, and as we ſee him in the greater part 
of his works, we diſtinguiſh the ſtudied _ the 
prepared ftrength of- thoſe particular paſſages 
which ſhew moſt of this emulation. What 
Plate arrived at by art and ſtudy, in Herodotus is 
nature ; itis to his honour, but it is a certainty 


tat their genius was alike ; nor is there any 


thing among the writings of the antients ſo 
ſimilar. oh eee e e e Fg 


UNDERSTAND me properly, my Lord, in this: 
it is not in the ſublimity of Homer's ſentiment, 
this Author is ſo particularly like him. In this 
Demoſthenes is nearer him among the generality 
iſtorians, 
both Xenophon and Thucydides are ſo. It is in the 


copiouſneſs of invention, the elegance of phraſe, 
_ the ſweetneſs, eaſe, and perſpicuity of Hemer, 


reſembles him. No man is ſo 
D 6 eloquent 


. | 


that this Author 
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eloquent on ſuch ſubjects. Al 


are not the ſublimeſt paſſages of Homer 5 E 
rodotus reſembles in his works, they are the 
ſweeteſt; and there is this farther praiſe, that he 
has equalled what he imitates in Homer, whereas 

not even Demaſthenos himſelf can be ſaid to 
equal him in thoſe exalted paſſages, which may 
be compared, in all things but their grandeur, to 
ſome in his writings. Theaphraſtus, as accurate 
as candid in his criticiſms, allows Herodotus to 
have been the firſt that introduced the elegance 
of language, and ornaments of ſtyle, into the 
writings of hiſtory ; and we may add to this 
obſervation of the venerable Greet, that what 
he firſt introduced, he carried to perfection: 
none of his own, none of ſucceeding times, 
have been more eloquent: Thucydides, who fol- 


lowed him in this, and who therefore hated him 


becauſe he had already acquired thoſe honours 
which he aimed to have obtained, in their moſt 
exalted height; Thucydides is loftier, and has 
a 2 boldneſs in the uſe of figures that is not met 
with in Herodotus: but he wants the eaſe and 
ſoftneſs of his predeceflor ; and while we are 
aſtoniſhed at his hyperbatons, we allow all that 
can be faid is too little to expreſs the propriety, 
as well as form of the metaphors in Herodotus. 


THUCYDIDES is cloſe and ſhort, he ſticks 
with a religious punctuality to his ſubject; , but 
while be Seine by this the praiſe of a conciſe 
perſpicuity, which is no mean one to an Hiſtorian, 
he robs himſelf of the opportunities of a multi- 
tude of beauties. Herodotus is prolix and 
- copious, full of obſervation, and frequent in his 


digreſſions: a reader, who was in a hurry to get 
in 8 | 4 STR. to 
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to the end of the ſtory,” would be diſpleaſed at 
this; but he, who has a fancy like the Writer's, 
and has a capacity to entertain the whole ſubject 
with all its beauties, will be charmed with it. 
This is, my Lord, another reſpect in which He- 
rodatus has the exact manner of Homer. No - 
Writer except this, ever had the boldneſs to be 
like him in thoſe flights, from his immediate ſub- 
ject: nor is he leſs ſuecęſsful than the Poet, in 
the appropriation of them,” or in the choice, 
whatever -the learned dulneſs of ſome Critics 
may tave-finded,;: ot tt M l ISL = 


Ir you would know, my Lord, what is the 
true judgment to be paſſed upon the ſtyle and 
manner of Herodotus, deſpiſe theſe ſecondary 
Commentators, and look up to Tully: to him, 
who of all men was the greateſt judge of ſtyle; 
and who was not afraid to give that applauſe to 
another, which he knew how to excell in his 
own writings. Cicero, my Lord, had read 
him, and Cicero diſtinguiſhes him as an Ora- 
tor. No eloquence, fays that great judge of 
eloquence, has ever pleaſed me like that of 
Herodotus : nothing is ſo alluring, ſo | gentle, L 

and fo ſtrong; fo raviſhing, and ſo convincing, 
In this Hiftortan, ſays the ſame great Author in 
another place, there is nothing of that harſhneſs 
which offends in many of the Proſe Writers: 
the ſoft ſtyle glides along like the ſtill clear 
ſtream of ſome deep river, keeping its courſe 
uninterruptedly along, and Every where alike. 

It is this Author alſo, my Lord, who gave He- 
rodotus the honourable title of Father of Hiſtory : 
not for his antiquity, ' but for his excellence. 


Although he is the carlicft Proſe Writer we are 
acquainted . 1 


— 1 
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with, there were ſome extant in 

icerd's time, who wrote before him : it was 
therefore for his excellence and ſuperiority alone, 
that he beſtowed upon him that Wes | 


For vill SHY my Loads b — 


to think of that Writer whom Cicero calls, — 


firſt and greateſt of Hiſtorians; and whom Len- 
ginus declares to be of all men that hadever Writ- 
ten the moſt like to the divine Homer. 


"Cov. will rnd] ee, Wp der Lond, 


with the greater pleaſure, from that taſte which 
you have for poetry: it is not only in his ma- 
ement of his matter, his figures, his orna- 


ments of ſpeech, his embelliſhments, and his 


digreſſions, made for the ſake of introducing 
that infinite variety for which he is ſo conſpicu- 
ous ; it is not in theſe alone that he reſembles 
Hamer. Herodatus has not only the imagina- 


tion and inventive fancy of a Poet, but a great 


deal of bis harmony. There is a ſoftneſs and 
delicacy in his diſpoſition of words; a roundneſs 


and fulneſs in his periods; a. judicious variation 


in the length of their ſeveral conſtituent parts; 

their members, my Lord, Grammarians would 
call them, and a owing eaſe and ſmoothneſs 
through the whole, that diſtinguiſhes him by 


many degrees from all the other Proſe Writers. 


The Tonic Dialect, in which he has written, 
favours this beautiful ſmoothneſs, and e 


pdeuſiar gue. to my r 


' You have hed: me mention, my Lord, * 
I believe few have underſtood; a middle ſome- 


* proſe and verſe, under the — 
. 0 


N 
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of meaſured proſe. I gave you Tſocrates, as the 
great maſter of it ; 8.4 when I called him the 
inventer of it as an ard än the firſt of all Writers 
who had laboured it, I hinted at ſome Authors 


who had by nature done ſomething of that 


which he accompliſhed upon rules. Of 
theſe, the principal is Herodotus, I would 
not talk thus to a ſchool- boy; but at your time, 
and with your judgment, my Lord, read a 
page in 1ſocrates, and acquaint yourſelf perfectly 
with the proportions and quantity of fyllables, 


and the whole form of the meaſured periods of 


that elaborate Writer; then turn to an equal | 
portion of Herodotus, and read him with the 


| ſame attention; you will be amazed to ſee 
what a reſemblance : you will diſtinguiſh indeed, 


the greater preciſion of /ſocrates, but though more 
accuracy be in the one, you will perceive as 
much muſic in the other: nor ſhould I omit to 
add, that as the Hiftorian depended only on his 
ear, and was tied to no rules, you will find 


beauties of this kind, in ſome of his paſſages, - 


too bold for rule, but ſuperior to all the 1 2 
cadencies of the Orator, F 


1 pox" Kube, tity Lori Wer far it wile be n 
juſtifiable, or how far practicable, to compare 
Herodotus, with the other Prince of Grecian 


Hiſtory, Thucydides. They are too great to 


ſuffer any other of the numerous Writers of that 
nation, ho had followed the ſame plan to come 
into the liſt with them; but to determine be- 
tween them is leſs eafy. "They are writers, 
although upon the ſame ſubject, yet of a perfectly 


different ſtamp: they ſeem, indeed, to have 


placed the 9 hiſtorical writing in a 
different 
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different light; and therefore, as each has purſued 
it on his own plan, and in his own way, they 
will be differently received by readers of different 


turns; and each, according to the temper and 


the peculiar diſpoſition of thoſe who make the 


—— will alternately have the preference. 


he warm, the ſanguine, and the buſy, will 


prefer Thucydides ; the fire, the ſpirit, and the 


conciſeneſs that runs through his whole works, 


will captivate and hurry them along, from fact 


to fact, from incident to incident; and place no 


ſtops in their way who would think nothing 


agreeable that interfered in their courſe, On the 
_ contrary, thoſe who read for entertainment as 
well as information; who are not for having 
wonderful events crowded one upon another, 
but would receive them as they happen in the 


world, intermingied with matters; of leſs im- 


portance, | though as pleaſureable; thoſe who 
have fancy — imagination to take in more 
than one entertainment at a time; and would 
ſtop upon a journey to admire the verdure of a 
meadow.; or turn out of their way to examine 
the ruins of ſome noble building: theſe are the 
people who will admire Herodotus; and as much 
as the buſy ſpirits prefer, fo much will theſe de- 


preſs Thucydides below him. I ſhall not diſpute | 
the ſtrength Or eloquence of Thucydides; they a 


are greater, and more exalted, than any thin 
Herodotus has to boaſt; but then the ee 
and the delicacy of Herodotus admit no paral- 
lel: nothing can be ſo great as Thucydides in his 


harangues ; nothing can be ſo ſweet as Herodo- 


tus in his deſcriptions: and there is this peculiar 
happineſs attending them, that the Attic, the 


dialect of Thucydides, was as appropriated to — 
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and ſpirit, and dignity, and all the- elevated, 
as the Ionic of Herodotus to all the foft and the 
enchanting ſenſations. It was the talent of 
Thucydides, to work upon the paſſions; Herodo- 
tus rather aims at entertaining the fancy, than 
ſubduing or captivating the heart: Thucydides is, 
if you will allow the expreſſion, my Lord, an 
oratorial, Heradotus a poetical Hiſtorian; there 
are ſpeeches in the former, equal to any thing 
in the Grecian Orators, Demoſthenes alone ex- 
cepted ; and many that come near even him. 
Herodotus ſeems to have thought theſe no part 
of hiſtory ; on the contrary, there are in him, 
deſcriptions that are equal to all the elegant and 
finiſhed images of Homer; and theſe Thucydides 
ſeems to have deſpiſed, as interruptions to the 
thread of the narration. We muſt allow 
grandeur to Thucydides; but no man ever 
equalled Herodotus, in the appropriation of his 
terms, his copious language, his ſmooth ele- 

nce, or his perſuaſive graces. Theſe were 

is own ; and if we allow the pathetic toſhare 
the praiſe of oratory with the ſublime, there is 
yet a foundation on which the prize in this con- 
tention may be given to Herodotus. His at- 
tacks are upon the ſofter rather than the greater 
paſſions: it is not often that he attempts theſe, 
but where he does he always ſucceeds. Thucydides 
makes infinitely more attempts in this kind! 
he is gloriouſly ſucceſsful in ſome of them, but 


he ſometimes fails. There may be differences 


in the ſentiment, according to the various faſhion 
and cuſtom of the times; but certainly to us he 
ſeems ſometimes to miſs his intent in the moſt 
palpable manner, \ cd 
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15 uusæ not dicks * eder of Heradatus, 
my dear Lord, with En under the ſuſpicion of 
his having nothi grandeur, nor any well 
Judged pra Though he has leſs of theſe 
s, he does not want them. 


things than 
Itwere poffible to have leſs than he, and yet to 


have a: great deal of both: There are ſpeeches 


and harangues in this author; and although it 
muſt be confeſſed that they have not the exalted 
eloquence, nor the cloſe and ſolid reafoning 


* which aftoniſh and convince- in thoſe which 


Thutydides has put into the mouths of his heroes, 
yet they are all of them elegant, and moft of 
them perſuaſive: and, which is no little praiſe, 


there is not one of them that could have been 


put into the mouth of any character except that 
from which it procecds, nor any ſentiment of it 
that might not be expected from that. The 


ſcope and intent of his work | is alſo great and 


noble in the higheſt degree. The original plan 
was the writing the wars of the Perfians againft 
_ theGreets the intent to ſhew the ſuperiority on 
the Grecian ſide: the leſſon every where incul- 
_ cated, and it is every where done nobly, is, That 
unanimity among leſſer ſtates is the great 
means — 1e rving them, from falling a prey to 

of an army confiits 
more in its — than in its numbers; and 
that courage which is ſufficient to undertake 
hazards, provided they are not too diſpropor- 
tioned or unneceſſary, for in either of the caſes 


it aſſumes a new name, mn i is alſo 
t II in the attempt. 


i 


you may 
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Tus warthd b. wy ies of oh father of 
hiſtory ; and he has executed it nobly. If he 
has tied himſelf Jeſs down to the faceeffion of 
time in his relations, than an accuracy in the 
ok tient of his facts may ſeem te have re- 

„ he has attoned for it by à connexion” 
of rao og kind, that of the "ſimilar nature of 
the events. He has not violated the tenour 
of chronology, though he has diſplaced its articles: 
and whenever he haus broke in upon id Wenz 


he has attoned ſor it dy a beauty. | 


- You will permit __ my dear ker 197 ex- 
cept againſt your judging of the character I 
have given you of Herodetus, from any thing 
in that popilat treatiſe, his Life of 
Homer. A few pages will convince you that, 
although printed with his works, and honoured 

with His name, it is not his. There is u it nothing 
of that elegance and ſmoothneſs, n nothing of 
that variety and beauty, nothing of that 
cadence that we meet with in his hiſtory. The 


judgments in many parts are falſe, the obſerva- 


tions in a number of 6 others trivial ; and the 

time of the Poet's living not only different from 
all that we receive as truth, but even different 
from what Herodotus himſelf has eſtabliſhed-in 
his hiſtory.” It is infamous that a piece in itſelf 
ſo mean, ſhould be fathered upon ſo great a 
name: you will judge of the whole, my Lord, 


way equally, if you determine from the ſetting 
| : what you ſhall ſay of the author, whoſoever 
hs was, you will not find ww wer to aſcer- 
tain, where you find him attempting to paſs for 
Herodotus, with all the dry harſh and inele- 
gance of a low Critic ; and betraying by his 


con- 
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contradiction, that he had not even read the 


Author. If it were any other Herodotus of a 
different period, any man really of the divine 
Hiſtorian's name, who publiſhed this little, this 


pitiful piece, the compilers have done no 


credit to their j 
works of that Author: if, as I rather ſuſpect, my 
Lord, it has been the workmanſhip of ſome pe- 


dant, who had the vanity and ignorance to 


think he could paſs it upon the world for the 
writing of that great genius, by prefixing his 


name to it, it is pity, we do not know his that 


deſerves the brand of diſingenuity and folly. 
The applauſe which Herodotus received on his 


public recitation of his work, raiſed up Thucydi- 


des as a rival: but what could induce this attempt 
upon * fame, it would not be eaſy to deter- 


_ , From the gentle, the eaſy, and the diffuſe 
Heradatus, my Lord 5 
you to paſs to the warm, the nervous, and the 
cConciſe Thucydides. They are perfect contraſts, 
but they will explain and elucidate one another. 
You will find between them, all that can be done 
in hiſtory; and I am ſorry to ſay, that after 
you. have read them, in their language, 
the other Hiſtorians in all languages, ex- 
cept the Roman, will make but a poor 


figure. I have mentioned Thucydides, as the 


rival of Herodotus; and you will find him, my 
Lord, elaborately ſo. I wiſh I could excuſe 
him from being invidious in ſome paſſages, and 
almoſt diſingenuous with regard to him in others; 
in all-reſpects beſide, he is the great pattern of 

true emulation ; and might be produced to * 
72 | Lord- 
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I would recommend it to 
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Lordſhip, as the firſt of all inſtances in what 
manner the greatneſs and the applauſe of one 
man of genius may be the ſpurs to greatneſs in 
another. There is no doubt of his having level- 
led at the Author whom he envied all thoſe 
reflexions which he ſeems to beſtow as general, 
upon the compilers of hiſtory who had admitted 
fable amidſt truth; nor can an one be blind to 
the cenſure he levelled at Herodotus, when he 
condemned with ſo much — thoſe who, 
under the name of Hiſtorians, made it their pur- - 
poſe to divert and entertain, rather than to in- 
ſtruct the reader. There was no foundation fbr 
the firſt of theſe ſeverities, and for the laſt, I 
think the manner of the Author, who was the 
concealed ſubject of it, rather a W and a 
merit, r to be condanined. * gt. 
| 2139 
| SEPARATE this little rancour em — 
des, my Lord, and you will find him an excel- 
lent example of worthy emulation : he ſaw He- 
rodotus honoured by all Greece for a work, the 
execution of which he found might have been 
his own; he perceived talents equal to all the 
applauſe chat happier man had obtained by em- 
ploying them; and he determined to deſerve it 
by the ſame road. You are not to wonder, my 
dear Lord, if you find Thucydides ſuperior to 
Herethvas,; in many parts of the character of an 
Hiſtorian : he had the advantage of his example. 
He ſtood upon the ſhoulders of the giant; and 
he took in an ampler field of obſervation. | He 
had attended to the excellencies and to the im- 
perfections of his rival: it is this that will make 
one Writer of uſe to another; not the ſetting him 
up at all events as a model. He ſaw where he 


ap- 
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—— he obſerved when they 
where they ſhook the head. Applauſe was his 


you a right; and in'whi 
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him; and he marked down, thoſe pal · 
ſoges as his peculiar ſubjects of imitation. He 
obſerved alſo — an / attentive eye, his errors, 
or what appeared ſuch to him; and theſe he as 
carefully noted, under the character of what he 
ſhould avoid. This was nat all. He had more 
than the common advantage of reading his 
Author, he heard him repeat his works before 


mbly : he had 


fle 
judgments to his 
and ap- 


were ſilent, or 


ing their 
be ſaw where they a 


aim: it was not ſo much his point to deſerve, 


as to obtain it. If he had diſputed their 1 


ments, he would have wrote according to 
and he had the fingular advantage 1 writing 
without the partialities of an A, to Ns own 


| works. 


.... K 


Writer uſe the works of thoſe who have gone 


before him: not ſervilely as a Copyiſt, but judi- 
ciouſly as a Critic: not ſetting them up as a per- 
-feft model, hut clearly diftinguiſhing their 
' beauties and their faults; and . profiting of 
avoiding of the one, as much as of an imitation 
of the other. It is thus, my Lord, to aſcend 


from leſſer to much greater things, that I would 


recommend to your Laaſhips 's conſideration, 
the harangues of thoſe who are — attended to, 
and moſt reſpected in that moſt honourable of 


all aſſemblies to which your birth and rank give 
the virtues of your 
father will call the eyes of all who remember 


that great and good man upon you. As. ä 
"an 
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3 Herodotus, ſo, my Lord, do you liſten 
to them. I know the goodneſs of your heart too 
well to think it neceſſary to ay, Throw away 
the rancour and the envy which blatted his in- 
tentions. The one cannot find admittance into 
your breaſt, the others place will be er — | 
emulation, This, is in great minds, 
envy is in little ones. Attend,” my 7 ; 
to the harangues of thoſe who. are, and who/ de- 
ſerve to be, reſpected. Obſerve their beauties 
without envy, and obſerve their faults without 
triumph. * au will then have all-the advanta- 
ges of the Grecian; and none of his bl 
will affect you. You will be all that is great of 


. and you will be no more of him. 


You will find the obſervation which I "rea 
made, as to the uſe to which that Hiſtorian em- 
ployed the other, almoſt unneceſſary, as you 
read him after you have leſt the other. Diffe- 
rent as their ſtyle and manner are, you will ſee 
the latter copying every grace of the former; 
and when I have opportunity of being particu- 
lar, I ſhall not find it difficult to ſhew you ſome 
of the moſt pompous harangues in Thucydides, 
riſing from the {imple and unaffected ſpeeches of 
Herodotus. But it was not in this light that 
his model was of greateſt uſe to him : the ad- 
vantages he made of his excellencies, was no- 
thing to that which he drew from his faults. 
Theſe were ſuch, as it was moſt-likely a great 
genius ſhould fall into; and theſe dides 
placed in a light of ſo much horror, that he per- 
fectly avoided them. Indeed his ſtudied elegance 
in oppoſition to thoſe things which were moſt 
culpable i in Herodotus, is not to be — 

without 
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= nl ſeeing the ſame invidious view in it 2 
in the reſt, even as in his cenſures. While he 
mewed the excellence which ſtood in oppoſition 
to his faults, he at once obtained a fame encreaſs 
by the compariſon of the deficiencies of another 
revered great Author; and he ſet thoſe blemiſhe, 
or defects in the moſt conſpicuous light. | 


WIE we blame and condemn this temper 
in Thucydides, we are to acknowledge that the 
world has profited by it. Had he.hated Zero 
tus leſs, he would have been leſs great. This 
paſſion gave a; new ſpur to all his powers. If 
he thought the manner of Herodotus cold in ſome 
places, it is to that we owe the univerſal ſpirit 
and true warmth of oratory that ſhines in his, 
II Herodotus: ſuffered in the opinion of ſome az 
too prolix, it was the point with T hucydides to 
Correct his fancy, and even ſacrifice beauties to 
conciſeneſs. How different, my Lord, is this 
from the preſent method of uſing an Author as a 
model. If you at this time ſee one book written 
on the plan of another, they are as like as poſſi- 
ble. Lou accuſe the imitator as a plagiary; on 
the other hand, with theſe geniuſes of old time, the 
man who intended to build his fame on that of 
his predeceſſor, in the ſame way which he made 
bis work the ſubject of all his obſervations, be- 
came more unlike in avoiding the errors, than 
like in imitating the beauties; and the work 
was not by a vulgar eye ſeen to have had any 
advantage from the other. n 


a IHAVE given you, my Lord, grandeur and 
ſpirit, as the character of Thucydides. It is not 
a little of this dignity that he owes to figures. WM the 


His 
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His uſe of them is, bold in the higheſt degree ; 
but ſo happy a judgment tempered his fire, chat 
they are always juſtifiable ; and even here the 


the purpoſe, not of imitation, but contrariety. 


There is a ſoftneſs and delicacy in the figures of 
that Writer, which Tbucydides, in his uſual way 


of finding faults in him, aecuſed of being lan- 
guid; and it was in diſtinction from theſe, that 


he laboured after all that grandeur, majeity, and 


My Lord, it is of importance to you, to 
know that one vaſt advantage in point of ſpirit, 


which Thucydides poſſeſſed, above the others, was 


youth, He, who does not begin, who at: leaſt 
does not plan out and prepare fur his. deſign, 
while the vigour of that ſtate ſupports and warms 
him; though he may have all the ſober greatneſs 
in the world, will not equal choſe who have 
taken that opportunity in point of ſpirit. Your 
Lordſhip is at that period, hen the deſign of 
all your future greatneſs, for I flatter myſelf 
with a proſpect of much of it, is to be laid: the 


Claſſics will give you not * the materials, 
but the true turn of thinking. 
commands to me upon this ſubject, that you 


know, by your 


will not neglet them; and the whole 
colour of your future liſe, depends on the advan- 


tage. Tbucydides, my Lord, was juſt at your 
time of life, when he heard Herodbtus recite his 
hiſtory at the olympic games. As the Hiſtorian 


ſpoke, he coloured, he trembled, he could not 
keep his place: when the aſſembly applauded, 
he burſt into tears, when he was: cenſured for 
the emotions which declared emulation, and 
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with it ſome degree of envy, Herodotus recon- 
ciled him to his father: he told him it was thus a acco 
great genius uſed to diſcloſe itſelf : he palliated the WW ſixth 
faulty part, while he did honour to the ſpirit of W thou 
the reception which his works had met with. fet 
He preſaged what happened, that the youth who 


'envied would hereafter rival him; and with a I 
ſpirit very different from that of the modern WM whe: 
times, preſſed his father to give him all encourage- Wl ceſſit 
ments and opportunities. But I ſhould remem- WWW this { 
ber that I am writing the ſtory of Thucydides, I my! 
not of Herodotus : I wiſh he who is my proper WW it m 
ſubject, had given me opportunity of praiſing 2ll tl 
him in equal terms on the event. He was as have 
much a modern in his heart, as he was an an- Wl firſt | 
tient in his head, his work deſerves to be im- of tt 
mortal, but his motives were not of the nobleſt WM your 
TC OO RESET ir ds more 
CCC 
IAE obſerved, that in all things Thucydi- eſtee: 
des attempted to build a reputation on the foun-¶ find | 
dation of the deficiencies and imperfections of Nis a 
Herodotus wherever that Writer erred, or woul 
wherever the world thought him in the leaſt I its va 
wrong, Thucydides took the advantage of calling ances 
in the contrary excellence: I have already in- ¶ diſcor 
ſtanced this, my Lord, in his ſtyle, his whole Conf 
manner, and his uſe of figures. Tbe whole WW copie 
conduct and ſcope of his work, carry the ſame in th 
character. Herodotus had taken in too much; ¶ retrei 
Thucydides limits himſelf in narrower bounds : ¶ diſpo 
"inſtead of a hiſtory of the Greeks and Barba- Wracte: 
rians, he confines himſelf to the Athenian and of thi 
Peloponeſian War. In this, however, he is not ¶time 
perfect, death ſurpriſed him in the time when he wc 
he was writing the Hiſtory: of the twenty-firſt Nracter 


year of that War: it laſted e ſeven, 1 
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that there are ſix years of which we have no 
account. Even the book which comes laſt, the 
ſixth, for it is not that the Author intended 
ſhould have been the laſt, you will find imper- 
ſet and unfiniſne J.... 


Ipox'r know, my Lord, that you will any 
where meet with a greater inſtance of the ne- 
ceſſity of correction and a ſtudied reviſe, than in 
this ſixth book of Thucydides, I would wiſh you, 
my Lord, to read it with great attention; but 
it muſt not he till after you have gone through 
21] the others with a perfect care. Thoſe Who 
have but caſually paſſed their eye over the five 
firſt books, will be ready to declare the ſixth not 
of the ſame Author; but I know otherwiſe of 
your judgment. It is greatly inferior to the reſt, 
more ſo indeed than the writing of ſome other 
of the Greek Hiſtorians, who are very little 
eſteemed in compariſon of him, but you will 
find it his. There is the ſame fire in it, but there 
is a cloud of ſmoak: the ſame landſchapes 
would diſcloſe themſelves, but a fog interpoſes 
its vapour between. Theſe are the firſt appear- 
ances of all great writings, my Lord; be not. 
diſcouraged when you ſee them in your own.. 
Confuſion and perplexity appear in the firſt 
copies of all great pieces: genius alone has been 
in thoſe Kaufide judgment is to come in, to 
retrench, to elucidate, to ſtrengthen, and to 
diſpoſe, Conciſeneſs is one of the great cha- 
raters of Thucydides; but there are in Line parts, 
of this, paſſages which are prolix. | 


4 


He had not 
time to make them ſhorter. Had he reviſed, 
he would have retrenched. Another great cha- 
teriſtic of his writings, is purity of language 

WA Tully 


and perfect chaſtity of expreflion. While he 


36 | Onozavariokt on the | 
Tully has praiſed him for it: you know then hy 
deferves that praiſe. With all the fire and fury, 
all the ſtrength, and all the impetuoſity of that 
Writer, fays the Roman Orator, there is propriety 


ſounds the alarm, while he blows the trumpet 
and puſhes on his heroes, amongſt, againſt, and 
after, the legions of their oppoſing or their flying 
adverſaries, all his hurry never throws him from 
his guard ; but with the full buſtle of confuſion, 
he is as accurate as in his cooleſt ſentiments, 
This accuracy, this purity of ftyle, this choice 
of words and ſtudied propriety of expreſſion, ſo 
much the diſtinguiſhing character of the Writer 
on other occaſions, are not found here. You 
will ſee, my Lord, words that you would have 
diſplaced ; but he would have diſplaced them too, 
In thort, you ſee here, my Lord, the rough 
draught of a work of the greateſt Writer in his 
way among the' Greeks: can there be a finer 
opportunity of vv watt your own talents, 
than the diſtinguiſhing his imperfections, and 
from the general tenour of his other writing), 
gueſſing how he would have _— them ; the 
marking his errors and conſidering in what 
manner he would have amended them. 
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You will be more pleaſed, my Lord, with 
Herudotis, but you will be more affected by 
Thuegdides, Aﬀter Demoſthenes, whoſe immediate 
province was oratory, there is no Orator ſo pow- 
erſul. He has, in common with that ſurpriſing 
| ſpeaker, the art of intereſting all-who read him, 

as if themſelves were concerned in the event: 
no matrever/had Tuch a command either of hi 
own paſſions ar thaſe of other people. Whatſs 
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ever thoſe of whom he ſpeaks muſt haue ſelt, he 
feels under the ſame circumſtances; and what - 
ſoever paſſion he calls up in himſelf, he com- 

municates to his reader. Vou are not an ob- 
ſerver; you are intereſted, you are concerned in 
all that he relates: you do not read the ſtory: of 
a long paſt time: · the things of which he writes 
are. about you, and you find yourſelf. made a 
part of the company. If his figures do this in 
the general conduct of his won, his hurry in 
deſcription, his haſte from place to place, from 
incident to incident, his, lively images of all 
things, do it in parts where ochers would have 
thought nothing more was to be attempted than 
mere narration. The whole tenour of his ſtyle 
is noble in the higheſt degree; there is an air 
of dignity, of ſublimity, and grandeur in every 

part of him, that is not to be found in any other 
Hiſtorian. He ſeems indeed, to have looked on 
Hiſtory in a different light from that in which it 
had been ſeen by all that went before him. He 
is bold in his expreſſion as the profeſſed Orators. 
His metaphors are daring te a great degree, but 
they are never extravagant. He had genius in 
the moſt exalted degree; and he had judgment 
equal to it: to this is owing, that he is at once 
great and correct, and excels the ſeveral Writers 
who had gone. before him each in his own way. 
I will not ſay that he has all that muſical harmo- 
ny which we meet with in, Heradotus. He is 
more impetuous, and it would leſs have ſuited 

with his manner but in the warmer parts; as it 
is obſerved that people when in à paſſion natu- 
rally ſpeak in a kind of meaſure; he has, whether 
it be from nature or art, a great deal of the merit 
of that meaſured Proſe ſo eminent in Hacrates. 


E 3 His 
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His conciſeneſs is univerſal: it takes place in his 
buſieſt as well as in his cooleſt ſcenes, and it is 


very beautiful. There is a nervous force in his 


manner which he oppoſed to the beautiful pro- 
lixity of Herodotus, which no other manner of 

writing can have: it is to this, in a great mea- 
ſure, that he owes the peculiar vigour of his ha- 
rangues; and it is to this he owes that perfect 
purity of his expreſſion. No other form of 
ſpeaking would have been ſuited to his ſenti- 
ments: his peculiar way of thinking could have 
been expreſſed by no other; his cloſe- reaſon 
would have languiſhed under a multiplicity of 
words; his clear conception would have been 
obſcured by them. Art and nature joined in 
him to ſtrike off all redundancy; and he has, of 
all men, moſt accompliſhed their deſigns. 


> You will admire, my Lord, the harangues 


in Thucydides,”as much as any thing in the great, 
the perſuaſive Demoſthenes you will like. them 
better becauſe they are ſhorter : and you will be 
convinced how much the Author was in the 
right to make them ſo, when you find, as that 
will be in general the caſe, the ſhorteſt even of 
theſeſhort ones, the moſt animated and the moſt 
affecting. You muſt not wonder, my dear Lord, 
that I often mention Demoſthenes, on the ac- 
count of his likeneſs to this Author. Demaſt he- 
nes formed himſelf upon Thucydides. As he has 
adopted all the beauties of Herodotus, Demeſthe- 
nes has formed himſelf upon T hucydides, he has 
every-where tranſcribed his manner; and it 1s 
no exaggerated compliment to the Hiſtorian to 
ſay, that where the Orator is moſt like him, he 
i moſtexoclbne tf {2 oe oor ion es 
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. You have read the E ngliſh Claſſic, the Lord 


Bolingbroke, on the Study of Hiſtory: I know. 


you have read him with approbation, Falſo have 
done ſo: I have a ſenſe of all his perfections, few 
people have more: yet I, who perhaps am faulty 
in the almoſt veneration 1 profeſs for Balingbroda, 
tell you, my Lord, that you will acquire a more 


of Thucydides, than from all this noble Author has 


written on the ſubject: you have at once the 


example and the precept; and you have both in 
a perfection no where elſe to be fouud. The 
uſe of Hiſtory, is the giving inſtruction under 


the form of example. Where will you meet with 


this executed as by Thuqydides? You will no 


where, my Lord, meet with ſuch a ſeries of 


leſſons of morality ſuited to the greateſt perſons, 


— 


juſt taſte for what is true Hiſtory from one book 


and delivered in the greateſt manner; yet is there 


not a ſentence of advice. He makes his heroes 
ſpeak, Their actions, and the conſequences of 


them, more than pronounce, they point the ſeries 
of events that muſt attend a ſimilar conduct. 


While they ſhew the ſucceſs, they point out the 


means by which it was obtained; and while 
they deſcribe the ruin of ſome great and perhaps 
good man, they give, in the detail of the occaſi- 
on, an admonition that may guard againſt the 


like misfortune when it threatens under like 


circumſtances. 


Von Lordſhip will be apt to aſk in what 


manner and by what means it was that an Hiſ- 


torian, who took in a ſmaller compaſs than moſt 


others, who had but a limited number of events to 


commemorate, and thoſe not of the very greateſt, 
that had ſurpriſed the word exceeded all others, 
. ; 4 ; in 
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in the magnificence of his language, and grandeur 
of his manner? It is not the ſub; my dearLord, 


that makes the Author, or that conſtitutes his 


manner. The ſubject of the tad was no more 
than the anger of an officer in the combined 
army; but what is it that the Poet has not made 


it the occaſion of introducing. Thucydidss has 


been more referved in his conduct, but he. has. 
taken in occaſional means of augmenting the 
ſtory. His natural dignity of ihau ht 18 one 
great ſource of that —.— which iſnes us 
in his expreſſion, the other prinetpat ſource of 
it is his uſe of figures: no man had ſtricter judg- 
ment than Thucydides, but this with an uncon- 
querable fire of imagination like his, did not 
ſuppreſs, but encourage the uſe of theſe: he 
ſaw plainly enough what he might not do; but 

Be alſo ſaw what he might; and he has dared to 
immortalize himſelf, by things that no man but 
himfelf, depending on his own judgment * 
the world, would have dared to attempt. 


Hrs apoſtrophes have a life and fire that 


altoniſlies. His interrogations are bold and fpi- 
rite, crowded upon one another, and calling 

conviction upon conviction in the redoubled 
anſwers. There is not in the whole ſcope of 


Oratory, any thing that gives greater life, and 


force, and vehemence to a diſcourſe, than theſe 
- queſtions: and at the ſame time nothing ap- 
pears ſo natural. No man ever had that per- 
fect command of them that we fee in Thucydzaes : 
no man called them in on fo many occaſions, no 
man with ſuch fucceſs. Where a plain and 
even mariner of ſpeaking would have rendered 


the — and — he gives it à new 


life 
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life and dignity by this manner of expreſſion. His 5 
ipitated and vehement interrogations, give 
ran at once alb the earneſtneſs of a perſon con- 
cerned, and introduce a Variety into the dif- 
courſe, while he anſwers himſelf as if he were 
another perſon; which, at once, ſtrengthens and 
enlvens the whole ſubject. The Orator always 
affects his bearers moſt when be ſeems leaſt to 
take paing to do it. The natural air that there 
is in queſtions, extremely familiarizes the diſ- 
courſe; an& while it canceals art, has all the 
advantages of its higheſt effects. Nothing can 
paint the paſſions ſo well as theſe interrogations; 


nothing awakens the attention of the reader like 


them. Are not you more earneſt, my Lord, 
in this ſingle point, than in all the former diſ- 
quiſitions? I know you are; and you have an 
inſtance of the truth of the aſſertion that makes 
r tor 300997 25 


FOCRATES, whom I have mentioned to 
you, my Lord, as 2 great pattern of Qratory, is 
remarkable for his regularity, and accurate 
punctualneſs in the minuteſt reſpects: you will 
not find a prepoſition out of its place, nor an 
expletive wanting, where either uſe or harmony 
could have demanded it. There is beauty in 
this, but, my dear Lord, there is more beauty 
often in the abſence of it. The removing the 
connections, often gives a new life and fire to 
the ſubject; and, where the matter is hurried, 
communicates a peculiar ſpirit. No man is ſo 
bappy in this as Thucydides. You find it every 
where in his buſieſt ſcenes, and it every where 
gives a new force and ſpirit. PORE 
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OF all the figures, the Hyperbaton is the moſt 
_commanding,: but it is at the ſame time the moſt 
difficult and the moſt dangerous: few have dared 
to attempt a frequent uſe of it, and of thoſe few 
moſt have failed. It is in Thucydides that we 
ſee this bold figure in all its beauty, none has uſed 
it ſo often, none has uſed it ſo daringly, and yet 
he is always happy; you never call him raſh 
though always bold in this tranſpoſition of not 


only words but thoughts out of the natural me- 5 
thod and order of diſcourſe. You often trem- * 
dle for him, but he never trembles for himſelf: * 
his reader is often loſt, at leaſt, my Lord, it n 
requires more than the capacity of a common 
reader, to avoid being loſt in the uſe he makes 1 
of this figure; but you ſoon diſtinguiſh that he 1 
was never loſt himſelf 5 and you honour him for F 
the deviations which ſeemed unnatural, and for h 
that boldneſs that almoſt miſled you. There is h 
not any figure equal to this for the natural ex- f 
preſſion of paſſions when at their height. It has £ 
been obſerved, that all people when they are in 0 


anger ſpeak blank verſe: it is equally true, that 

people tranſported by the violence of any paſſion, 

beit what it will, make uſe of this figure in their 

diſcourſe. While the mind and imagination are 
under the influence of theſe paſſions, the diſ- 
| courfe is confuſed, its ſeveral parts are miſplaced, 
| things foreign to the ſubject are brought in; and 
| | 


from one intent they.muſt run to another, from 
that to a third, and from the laſt back to the firſt 
again without order or method. This is what 
tae inconſtancy of nature does under the ſtrong 
influence of any paſſion; and this Thucydides had 
ſtudied and has imitated. Whenever he is to 

| . in- 
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introduce a man diſturbed by theſe ; emotion, 2 
his diſcourſe is immethodical, wild, and appears 


at firſt confuſed: ſentiment crowds We 
on takes place of the firſt; and things foreign 
to the argument alienate from them all. This 
is Thucydides's deſcription of a paſſion ; and this 
is the Hyperbaton in its ſupremeſt excellence; in 
this only, art and nature differ: nature often 
loſes 4s, quite confounds herſelf, but on the con- 
trary,art which has none of her real diſturbances, 
though it affects them all, remembers to come 
back in time and in order, and ſo regulates every 


* 


circumſtance that all ſhall concur at laſt, notwith- 


ſtanding their ſeeming wildneſs. This is the 


addreſs by which Thucydigdes brings every thing 


immediately before the eye of his reader; all 
that he e is there tranſacting, and every 
ſpeech by this addreſs wears the face not of a la- 
boured or of a ſtudied harangue. The Critics 
have accuſed this Author of too many of theſe 
figures; they ſay, he ſurfeits his readers with 
them. Drop they the creſt which they had raiſed 
upon the cenſure of the great man: they have 
tranſlated it from Longinus; and your Lordſhip, 
when you have read the Author, I am aſſured 
will dare, as I do, to think Longinus is in the wrong. 


It is true, my Lord, that you will find a great 
many of theſe figures, but it is as true, that you 


will wiſh there were more: you will ſee him, 


my Lord, leading you through a thouſand 


intricacies and meanders, and alienating you 


by foreign thoughts, and fatiguing your ima- 
gination by long tranſpoſitions, tuſpending his 


original thought with a ſtudied irregularity : 


you will be in pain _ bing ; you will begin to 
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de tired with the round he has led you but juſt 


ir that inſtant, for be knows when the reader 


wil begin to flag, he all of a ſudden, and It 


once, falls into his firſt thought; and the danger 


in which you thought him, adds to the ſtrength 
and beauty of the difcourſe, _ 
' Yov will, throughout the whole Hiftory of 
Thucydides, my Lord, find that you are reading 
of exploits in the language of a man, who could 


have performed them. Tou ſee, throughout the 


whole work, the man of gallantry and figure; 
and without being told I dare affure myſelf; 


your Lordſhip would have diſtinguiſhed that the 


ſtories of the wars, are told by one who was him- 
ſelf a general. There is ſomething that a man 


of rank adopts from the whole courſe of his edu- 


cation, from the precepts of his governors, and 


from the ſentiments of thofe about him, which 


afterwards communicates an air of dignity and 


grandeur to. his whole life; and this is not any 


other way to be acquired: you ſee this, my 
Lord, in every part of Thucydides. There is 
in the moſt remote things alfo a way of difcover- 
ing a man's general knowledge. Although Thu- 


cydides no where profeſſedly plays the Philoſopher, 


it is eaſy to read throughout that he was inform- 
ed of all the diſcoveries of his time. You are 
acquainted, my Lord, with the tenets of the 
reverenced, the worthily reverenced Anaxagoras: 
you will find Thucydides allo informed of them, 


and need not to be told that he was his difciple, 
You will ſee in many of his ſentiments a friend. 


of Socrates ; and when you have arrived fo far as 
the account of his maſter in Oratory, Antipbon, 


you will have ſeen ſo many excellencies of the 
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&holars, that you wilt not doubt any thing which 
he relates of the fountain of kis "own 'elo- 
quence. CE A CADET wh do "TT ha enn ge 10 


You will not wonder, my dear Eord, that 1 
paſs from Thucydides to X*nophan : you wilt not 
wonder, that after che great deaf that T have 
written to you, on the character of the latter, 


* 


I ſtill fay much of him whom Fam' now going 
to conſider. When I have named him, T have 
mentioned the great and eminent among the Gre- 
cian Hiſtorians; and a fhorter obfervation will 
be all that I need give you of the others. 


I nave ſet Herodotus, my dear Lord, before 
all the other Hiſtorians in point of elegance; 
and Thucydides before them all in point of 
ſtrength. Xenoþhon is of a turn different from both, 
yet excellent as either. His character is plain- 
neſs. In the place of the diffuſe beauty of the 
one, and of the laboured conciſeneſs and ner- 
vous Oratory of the other, there is an unaffected 
ſimplicity i the general turn of Atnophony 
which pleafes as much as the one, and convinces 
with equal force with the other. With this 
plainniefs of Xenophor's language, there is joined 
all the perſpicuity that ever did honour to a 
Writer. He is pure and chaſte in his expreffion 
beyond all men; and there is a native ſweetneſs 
in his manner, and ſomething pleaſing and a- 

reeable, which it is in vain to ſrek elſewhere. 

here are paſſages in which he has been ſuppoſed 
to imitate Herodotus : you will diſtinguiſh them, 
my Lord, without my pointing them out to 
you; but 1 ſhall preſume to anticipate your 
judgment concerning them: I know that you 
ALY will 
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will not call them ſervile imitations of his Origi. 
nal, for they are not ſuch, although wordy Critic, 
have ſtigmatiſed them with that name. The two 
great Writers, in his own way, who went before 
him, were Thucydides and Herodotus : it was 
natural that he ſhould read theſe ; and the re- 
ſpect which all Greece ſhewed them at that time, 
made it as natural for him to eſtabliſh his manner 
upon what he ſaw moſt pleaſing or moſt great in 
them. You will eaſily perceive, my Lord, that 
he never liked the ſtyle of Thucydides his 
natural turn made him an enemy to thoſe bold 
flights and lofty images with which that Writer 
abounds : he found Herodotus a Writer more in 
his own way, he ſtudied him, he adopted his 
taſte and his manner ; and he wrote like hin 
without copying him. Aznophon,, my Lord, 


has employed Herodotus, as I would have your 


Lordſhip. employ Herodotus and Xenophon, and 
all the reſt; he has underſtood him well, he 
has ſeen what are his excelJencies ; and he has 
ſo perſectly maſtered his manner, that he can, 
when it is proper, write like him without hay- 
ing immediate recourſe to any part of him as an 


original. This, my dear Lord, is the true uſe 


men are to make of the Claſſics : it is thus they 
made uſe of one another: would you have 2 
better example:? 3 


WnæEN I have mentioned the plainneſs, and 
unadorned, as well as unaffected, ſimplicity of 
Xenophon's language, you are not to underſtand 
me, my Lord, as confining myſelf to that article 


for his praiſe; that is his Characteriſtic, that 


his great and peculiar merit, but Xenophon has 
many excellencies. You are not to imagine, 
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my Lord, that this diſtinguiſhed and determined 
plainnefs of his language, excluded the uſe of 
figures : far otherwiſe, no man has uſed them 
more happily. The figures in Xenophon are 
not ſo frequent as in many Writers, but they 
are always appropriated, and introduced with 
a peculiar grace: the ſeveral Orators of old time, 
ner as they knew the ſtrength of their own talents, 
" and were ſufficient} Rong where 22 
a lay, have always called in that peculiar figure 
bi which moſt | 85 with their wr oe — 
| quently. As force and ſpirit were the prevailing 
92 beauties in Thucydides, he made the Hyperbaton 
his favourite point, bold, laboured, and aſtoniſn- 
his ing on the other hand, as the character of Aeno- 
4 ppbon is eaſe and ſimplicity; he has preferred thoſe. 
"> WW figures which appeared moſt natural, moſt ſim- 
ple, and had leaſt of all the look of ſuch. All 
that Thucydides has been able to atchieve by thoſe 
finiſhed and elaborate figures, the eaſy Xenophor 
has arrived at by the modeſt metaphor, and by 
a yet more familiar and unſuſpected figure the 
change of time. It is owing to this, my Lord, 
though very few have diſcovered it, that all the 
deſcriptions of this Hiſtorian are pictures, that 
we ſee in him what we read in others; and every 
thing is, inſtead of being related, brought before 
us. You will find many, very many places, my 
El Lord, in this Author, in which, by the fimple 
of addreſs of changing the tenſe of the verb, a'nar- 
8 ration is exalted and enlivened into an image; 
and what would otherwiſe have been a cold and 
va lifeleſs narration, becomes the immediate and 
affecting ſcene acted before uu. 


i 
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i My Lord, you will know what rank a Wri- 


ter ought to hold in your eſteem, whom his 
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who was honoured in the moſt ot — 
by thoſe who lived at a time —— 4 ſubjects 
of which he wrote were recent in the memory; 
and the language in which he wrote was in its 
perfection. I reverence the Critics of old, 
for their praiſe of that ſimplicity which few who 
have written ſince their time, have known how 
to imitate, the beautigs of which few have known 
haw to reliſh. You will find hardly any op- 
— equal to the character which, different 

riters gave of this Hiſtoxian, for the diſcovery 
of the truth I have juſt now advanced, that few 


have capacity to comprehend the beauties of 


 funplicity. Many of the Greek Writers give 
Fenaphon: the loweſt place among the Hiſtoriang 
of their nation; and even Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſenſi — him at a great diſtance below. - 
Compariſons are invidious and 

fooliſh ; _ they are no where ſo much ſo 28 
amongſt 3 Each of theſe had his merit 
different from, and by no means an object of com- 
pariſon with, that of the other; but, my Lord, 
the end to which I have commemorated theſe 
cenſures which have been paſſed upon Aeueplun, 
was to ſet them againſt that enthuſiaſtic rapture, 
With which . Quingllian tells us, that the graces 
with their own hend, poured feeetue/s upon every 
ho wrote ;, and with that general voice of 
_ Greece that called him the Athenian Muſe. What 
are we to ſay, my Lord, upon ſuch differences 
of opinion, unleſs. that which I have already 
obſerved, and which I meant to elucidate and 
evince by this example z that many are judges 
of à laboured expreſſion, few of the native 
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nA W to. fr ho hmplicity 
of FXenophon was adorned” with: elegance 


"and ſweetneſs, but it has yet a farther praiſe, 


variety; he treats of a multiplicity of t and 
thoſe different in the higheſt degree ſrom one 
another. His language has not that ſameneſs 
under theſe occaſions which is ſo much a diſgrace 
to thoſe who pretend to ſtyle and language at 
this time: had he been ahke in all theſe 
he muſt have been abſurd in many; but 
varied throughout the whole. He has his — 
liar manner for the great and the mere trivial 
concerns; for the higheſt enterpriſes and the moſt 
familiar converſations : no man has more” beau- : 
tiſully adapted his ſtyle to his ſeveral 
and yet in all there is this ſame elegant eafe and 
beautiful ſirySlicity ; whether he is auguſt in 
talking of gr kat things; or familiar in lefſer, there 
is ſtill the . order, the ſame pe rſuaſive 
and enchanting eaſe in his ; the words 
flow eaſily after one another as if it were com- 
mon converſation, and yet they are every where 
as appropriated, ' and the whole as correct, as in | 
that Panegyric which colt * ten 1 


4 


IT is not only in the ſtyle of 3 my 
Lord, that we admire this perfect order and 
elegant ſimplicity. His matter is as well dif- 


poſed as are his words: he ſeems of all Writers 


to have had the cleareſt head; and L may add, 
my Lord, the beſt heart. You will eſtsem him 
as highly as you love him. He ſeems to have 
laid down the whole thread of his compoſition at 
once in his mind, and have ſeen in one long 
i all the events he was to commemorate, 
_ diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed link link with perſect regularity. 
- You will not ee my Lord, that 5 A. 

.thor, thus prepared for his taſk is never con- 
' fuſed. ; Things were in method in his imagina- 
tion, and he called them out in order as he 
wanted them. You will have read Thucydides, 
before you look into him, my Lord, and it is 
neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo. You will find 
him taking up the Grecian Hiſtory, where the 
other drops it; and will continue the ſtory tho 
| You have changed your Author. Vou are not 
to wonder, my Lord, at theſe Authors ſo na- 
turally ſucceeding one another: Thucy dides's 
work, though then unpubliſhed, fell into the 

hands of Aenophon; and it is to him we owe the 
publication: that Thucydides had written was 


a thing well known; and the ſubje& on which 


he had written was alſo as well known: nor were 

thoſe who longed to ſee the works of a perſon 
they ſo much reverenced, ignorant into whoſe 
hands they had fallen; it would therefore have 
been impoſſible for Xenophon, had he deſired it, to 
have publiſhed them as his own; but this is 
evident, he might have ſuppreſſed them, and 
that be did not is a proof that he did not dread 
the rival. | n 


I Have mentioned the natural turn of Aeno- 
Phbon to eaſe, as a reaſon why he did not form 
himſelf upon Thugydides; but there is yet another 
obvious reaſon: the world would have been ready 
to charge him with having formed himſelf by 


imitation on the Author whoſe works he 


publiſhed, and whoſe ſtory he continued; and 


when your Lordſhip ſhall have had ſome more 


experience of mankind, you will think it not 
bel impoſlible 


GIEER and Rowan'Cragics. Yi 
impoſſible, that the dread of ſuch an imputatidn 


has made Aenophon as labouredly unlike 1 og ; 
des as that Author to Herodotus. * | 


| Troven I might here diſiniſs the colfiticts: 
tion of Xenophon as an Hiſtorian, there is yet 
another light in which we are to conſider him, 
and under which he makes at leaſt as eminent 
and as amiable a figure ; this is that of the Philo- 
ſopher and Moraliſt. In this capacity he ex- 
cells as greatly as in Hiſtory; nor can I deter- 
mine in which your Lordſhip will the moſt ad- 
mire him. Beſide the tranſactions of near fift7 
years immediately following thoſe of which 
Thucydides had written, we owe to this Writer 
an N and intereſting relation of the enter- 
priſes of the younger Cyrus againſt Artaxerxes, 
and the famous retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks. 
This retreat more celebrated than many victories, 
and more deſervedly celebrated, could have been 
deſcribed by none ſo properly as Xenophon, for 
he conducted after he had adviſed” that ſtep. 


In this and in many other parts of his works, 


we find him, like Cæſar, his own commentator, 
relating events which had fallen under his own 
eye, and in which himſelf was concerned-in the 


moſt capital manner; and, I don't well know _ 


whether I ſhall be underſtood to compliment the 
Greek or the Roman, in ſaying it; but I think 
there is a great N in their 1 125 on ile 
occaſions, 


e of theſe, however, is bat L was 
about 10 mention in this place: when I cele- 
brated Aenophon as a Philoſopher and a Moraliſt, 
you will «know, my Lord, that I have his Core: 

8 


. 
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Sons, in view. This, you are te RO 
upon as a very. peculiar and very noble 
romance. It is not wholly without truth for it 
foundation; and many of the events recorded in 
it have truly ha : but although you know 
that the floay. of the taking Babylon'1s an hiſtori- 
cal fact, you will not be indus, by that, to ſup. 
pole that all the reſt of the work. is Hiſtory. The 
Author did not intend it fo. He has drawn to- 
gether a number of events, ſome real, ſome 
imagined, the purpoſe of which is to inculcate 
morals, You will ſee; my Lord, that the Au- 
thor's point bas. been the * the charactet 
of a great Prince; and if he has complimented 
tea elder Cyrus with interweaving many of the 
greater incidents of his life in the narration, and 
in a manner by theſe appropriating the reſt: 
neither did the Author intend, nor will yon 


ear the volt a Hiltorical foQs, 


Prnnare there never has been 3 fine me- 
thod hit upon to inculcate the moral precepts, 
than this of a figured example. When we ſee 
how greatly they become a Prince, how much 
the higheſt character is honoured and advanced 
by them; we cannot but have a reſpect for them, 
in ſome degree proportioned to their real rank 
and dignity... Xenophon gives a number of ha. 
rangues, a great number; it was the cuſtom, 
will not ſay the fault, of the times. Men eſta- 
bliſh to themſelves ſome ſettled ideas of what is 


the proper character and proper conduct in that 
ſpecies of writing which they ſet about; and it 


was the eſtabliſhed doctrine of thoſe times, 
that harangues were an effential part of Hiſtory. 


I never have thought Thucydides ha too many of 


them, 
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them, though very frequent becauſe they are ſo 
ſpirited. * never ſeems to have tuo 
priety, perhaps both are faulty in the number. 
Your Lordſhip, I am afraid, will find Arnophon 
too full of them. The ſimplicity of his man- 
ner though highly beautiful in general, is not 
calculated for Qing us in harangues; and 
when you find him throwing them in alſo in too 
great abundance, and on the moſt trivial and 
unimportant occaſions; you will be the more 
ſenſible of that want of ſpirit and want of de- 
coration that is in them © 


My Lord, it was one of my firſt principles 
to make the Claſſics of uſe to you by all the means 
that I could; and, amongſt theſe, I promiſed to 
point out their faults as well as their beauties z 
and promiſed myſelf as much advantage from 
them, as from their excellencies. Flaws in 
diamonds are diſtinguiſable; be they ever ſo ſmall 
blemiſhes in ſuch characters are as viſible, that 
would have been over- looked in all others. Be- 
fide impartiality demands it of me. You' muſt 


not think that I negle& this part of my office 


becauſe you hear little of it: theſe were men 


too accurate to admit of many errors; nor are 


you to think the worſe of thoſe Writers in which 
you will ſee me point them out. On the 
contrary, the greateſt of all Writers have 
the moſt of them. Men of leſs genius can a- 
void errors: there is a mediocrity to which ma- 
ny men can keep, who never riſe into beauties 
nor ſink into faults, whereas there is a diſ- 

regard of little things in the greateſt Authors 
that theſe never are guilty of. You have ſeen 
1 i me 
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me point out the greateſt number of them 2. 


mong the Orators, in him whom I have calle, 
and whom men to the end of time ſhall cal, 
the greateſt of them all, Demo/thenes :- if there. 
fore I mention ſome in Aenaphon, you will not, 


my Lord, ſuppoſe him therefore a worſe Writer, 


than thoſe concerning whoſe imperfections ] 
have been ſilent. There is the more room for 


this as I have praiſed him fully; and in the plan 


of this deſign, there is the higheſt neceſſity, 
Jam recommending to your Lordſhip, the 


Claſſics as models on which to form yourſelf, 


and propoſing them as patterns of a generalthough 
not a ſervile imitation, I know your Lordſhip) 
true tafte will reliſh in a high degree the beauties 
of that ſimplicity which you will diſtinguiſh in 
Aznophon ; but how can 
I ſhould, by being ſilent, ſuffer his defects alſo to 
ſtand with you as objects of approbation. 


Ix I were to be aſked, my Lord, which I 
preferred, that piece which had no fault, nor ever 
roſe into any great excellence, or that in which 
the ſublimeft beauties were blended with here 
and there a fault, I ſhould undoubtedly prefer 
the latter; indeed I muſt either do that or I 
muſt find no beauty after; where is he who has 
wrote with genius and without them ? but, then 
my Lord, it is as neceſſary that I diſtinguiſh 
thoſe faults from thoſe beauties ; that I place 
in their ſeveral ranks thoſe things which it will 
be an honour to imitate, and thoſe which 
you ought to avoid, otherwiſe I had better not 
have written at all. Indeed, my Lord, human ex- 
cellencies are always attended. with their faults, 
and no where ſo much as in writing. Thoſe 

| who 


anſwer it to myſelf if 
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who have talents for producing the greateſt 
things, cannot ſtoop to that punctual accuracy 
which others maintain: they diſregard little 
faults, while they put down great beauties; and 
they expect the ſame warmth of imagination in 
the readers, and make him overlook them. 
When the genius runs away with the Author, as 
it always will do with him who is worth reading, 
he cannot ſtop to take care of every trivial inci- 
dent; on the contrary, he who never attempts 
to riſe, it is impoſſible ever ſhould fall; and 
while he crawls along the heavy road, it is not 
a wonder that he ſees if a pebble be put with 
the wrong fide upwards. ' Such faults therefore, 
my Lord, there are, and fuch- there muſt 'be 
in every Author who is worth your og rs | 
but it is neceſſary they ſhould be pointed out, 
when we ſpeak of thoſe Authors with a view to 
make them uſeful; Let it not therefore appear 
invidious, my Lord, that I name them. I do 


not imagine that theſe things, propoſed ſingly. 


and by: themſelves, would miſſead your judg- 
ment or paſs for beauties, but in the places 
where they ſtand, they may be of ill conſequence 
from their authority. The reverence which you 
have for theſe Authors, may make you ſuſpe& 
your own judgment when it would condemn 
any thing in them; and you may imitate what 
you ought to avoid. Be bold, my Lord, in 
your doubts as in your 'applauſe : that which 
appears wrong to you, even in the beſt and 
greateſt Writers of antiquity, ſuppoſe at leaſt 

may be fo : they were men, as ſuch you will 
know they may have erred; and where, upon 
mature deliberation, you are led to diſpute th:ir 
expreſſion, never let their authority weigh with 
you to praiſe. Ss. 
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_ Tavs much, my Lord, Ihave thought new racte 

ſary to premiſe to my pointing out the few thing I ohe 

in Aenophon which are not proper to be the ſub. Ml whic 

ne pd ont redone will hors Deke ee 
 Plainneſs, my Lord, and you Will have his pe. ni 

ſpicuity, — firſt and greateſt of all bm yo 

writing, and the praiſe which, Xenopbon is fit form 

and greateſt of all writers in deſerving; fu WHY him 

| his choice of words, ſtudy his eaſe, for, though it bad: 

appears natural, it is the effect of labgur ; ih they 

| which mhews leaſt has moſt of it. But, ay not 

Lord, if you ſhould be as ready to ſpeak in the him 

Houſe, as his Heroe in the Field, you would be time 

troubleſome and impertinent; if you ſhould ac Ml and 

cuſtom yourſelf to ſpeak upon as trifling oc MW has : 

; Bons, you would not be heard when the mol win: 

important were your ſubjects. If it ever ſhould Ml infor 

be neceſſary, my Lord, to ſpeak upon a ſubjet WM wha 

of little conſequence, the only thing that can re. N of g 

commend the harangue is brevity: on this part, MW carr! 

my Lord, if Anepbon were to be conſulted as a my 

oracle, he would deceive, for his Heroe's ſpeeche one 


on the leaſt important things are often long; you 
will find them tedious, my Lord, and don't be 
afraid to call them dull and impertinent, becaut I fault 

ou ſee them under the ſanction of his name. dear 
Right and wrong will be themſelves in ſpite of MW ſcarc 
all the accidents that can attend on them, and it W dare 
is not the greateſt name in the world that will to c 

change one into the other. Ts Iltis 


Tov will not imagine, my Lord, that while W have 
I cenſure ſome of the harangues in this celebrated, narr: 
this favourite, Author, IJ mean to extend the ther: 
judgment to them all. You will be able to di- tion 
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inguiſn thoſe which are properly of this cha- 
rater, and you will find, my Lord, there are 
others which deſerve the higheſt praiſe, and 
which you cannot too often read or. too often 
imitate. You will diſtinguiſh, in the 1 
ning of a ſpeech, Whether there be any thing 
to be ſaid, or whether it be mere matter of 
form; too many of them are ſo, We find 
him making people ſpeak, not becauſe they 
had any occaſion to ſpeak, but becauſe he thought 
they ought to ſpeak in that place, We ſhould 
not think ſo: but, my Lord, let us not cenſure 
him in particular for what was the fault of the 
times. On the other hand, when he has ſcope 
and room for declamation, I don't know any that 
has gone beyond him. With what elegance and 
winning force does Cyrus, in one of his ſpeeches, 
inforce concord among armies ! in another with 
what divine. eloquence does he perſuade to a love 
of glory! His applauſe of fraternal affection 
carries conviction in every line; and, in fine, 
my Lord, the laſtſpeech of Cyrus to his ſon, is 
one of the moſt elegant pieces you will ever ſee. 


XENOQOP HON has been accuſed of more 
faults than I have charged him with; but, my 
dear Lord, petulance is the vice of critics: it is 
ſcarce poſſible to find one that is candid : few 
dare praiſe : and very few, if they do, will omit ' 
to counterbalance. the applauſe. with cenſure. 
It is in the nature of his ſtyle to appear ſometimes 
cold, but he is always proper; and thoſe who 
have found fault with the length of ſome of his 
narrations, have not diſtingulſhed, that although 
there wanted buſineſs, there did not want inſtruc- 
tion; and that what W as a dull oy 


1 


- 
a c 


he meant as a ſober” leſſon of morality. The 
quarrel with the form, while they are ignorant 
the matter, and where they ought to admire, 
oo as 
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ALTHoven I juſtify, in the moſt full man. 


ner, this Author againſt many of the cenſure, 
that 1 have heard pai.cd upon him, there is yet; 


head on which he might have been accuſed, and 
which, unleſs my partiality to him were greater 


chan my deſires of being uſeful to your Lordſhip, 


it muſt be impoſſible for. me to omit the men- 
tioning. Nothing is ſo dangerous to the man 
who would form himſelf upon another, as the 
faults which have a face of beauties, Amon 

theſe I don't know any one ſo likely to impok 
upon a young mind as thoſe which attempt it 
under the ſhape of pleaſantry. There is nothing 
ſo deſirable as wit, nothing fo difficult. Men 
who have ſucceeded in all things elſe have failed 
in this. It' is of all parts of writing which claim 
any merit, that which is leaſt willingly allowed, 
which is moſt ſubject to cavil, and which, when 


allowed, has leaft praiſe. My intent, in all that 


I write on this occaſion, my dear Lord, is, to 
contribute what little may be in my power to- 


ward your making a figure in the, moſt auguſt 


of all aſſemblies : I would caution you, my Lord, 
above all things, againſt attempting to make 
yourſelf conſpicuous there by wit ; let it be the 
falt thing, my Lord, as it is the leaſt that can be 
uſeful to you; as the moſt difficult of the at- 


tainment, as the leaſt valued when attained, 2 


the moſt precarious, and as that the attempt of 


which when it does not ſucceed, or even the ſuc- 
. eccding in it when humour, ar when fancy in 
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thoſe who hear, do not accord to it (and it is in 
a great part the work of fancy) is a nog 
inſtead of praiſe procunes reproach, 


* NOPHON, excellent in ſo muy things, 


of ſuch great qualities, and of ſuch power in ſo 


many reſpects, has attempted it, and he has 
failed. You will find him often attempting to 
be humorous, and always aukwardly and un- 
ſucceſsfully : his repartees, which he intends for 
ſmartneſs, are often dull, and they are much 
oftener low and mean, his conceits are forced ; 
he wanders a great way for ſome new and ſome 
unobvious thought, and when produced, it is 

cold, jejune, and often unnatural. My dear 
Lord, take this as a certainty, that wit, when 
laboured, ceaſes to be wit, What you admire 
in the diſcourſe of the men of fancy and i imagina- 
tion, is the immediate produce of the genius, 
and its principal merit is, that it is born of the 


| occaſion. "Thoſe who take a great deal of pains 


to ſay pretty things always fail. ALenophon does 
not often attempt it, but where he does he ge- 
nerally miſſes : Look upon thoſe paſlayes as ble - 
miſhes, my Lord, they will be leſſons for the 
avoiding ſuch others, as uſeſul as choſe of imi- 
tation, 


Do not let it appear ſingular, my > Lond; that 
a great writer, like Aenophon, has it not in his 


power to be a facetious one. Demoſthenes, much 
greater than he, has attempted it, and, as I have 


before obſerved, with as little ſucceſs. Affecta- 
tion, my Lord, diſgraces a performance more 
than all other Slemithes ; and this in both is af- 
fectation. Perhaps che cuſtom of the time re- 
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ucceeded: be that as it will, they have forced 
themſelves into the attempt, and they have failed 
in it. They ſtand as rocks in the great ocean, 


conſpicuous, and therefore eaſily to be avoided. 


I Have done with Aeuophon as an Hiftorian, 
my Lord, and as a Moraliſt: but there is an- 
other character, and that a very amiable and a 
very honourable one, in which we are to view 
him: he is of all the antient writers, the moſt 
rationally religious. This may appear an odd 
praiſe for a man of genius to your Lordſhip, 
who cannot but have obſerved that it is by no 
means what thoſe who affect genius, at this time, 
are defirous of acquiring ; and who haye not yet 
had opportunities of knowing, that the very 
greateſt of all times have been eminently ſo. 
Herodotus ſpeaks with an enthuſiaſtic kind of 
reverence concerning many of the peculiar rites 
of worſhip ; but his is a reſpect for the form, 


Xenophon declares himſelf more coolly, and his 


eſteem and regard are not for the exterior offices, 
but for its eſſence. Take 


He who is honeſt in the cauſe of religion, 
will never hold the ceremonies of his country 
in diſreſpect. Aenophon was remarkable for his 
attachment to all its moſt minute obſervances, 
and whenever. he ſpeaks of them, it is with 
a profound regard. Whenever he has occa- 
ſion to appeal to Religion itſelf, he does it in 


fo awful and ſo ſolemn a manner, that the very 


timplicity of his phraſe beſpeaks reyerence. You 
will admire him in this, my Lord, and I know 
you will imitate him. Nothing is ſo unbe- 

: | Coming 
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coming as a light and ludicrous mention of 
things either facred, or but held facred among 
men. I know you will not have occaſion to 


make any thing of this kind your profeſſed ſub- - 
jects 3 but when there is occaſion to introduce 


them into your diſcourſe, my Lord, do it as A- 
nophon did, and you will always have applauſe. 

ou will procure for yourſelf that reſpect with 
which you treat things in their nature reſpect- 


* 


I KNow, my Lord, you will not be ſatisfied 
with the Hiſtory and the Morality of Xenophon ; 
you will be eager to ſee alſo his Philoſophy, 1 
would have it be the laſt thing you read, and I 
have therefore named it laſt; you will find 
it in his account of the Memorable. actions and 


ſayings of Socrates, and in his Apology for that 
divine hilofepher. It is fingular, that men 


of the ſame principles, followers of the ſame 


maſter, and engaged in the ſame cauſe of im- 
mortaliſing the fame of that maſter, ſhould: be 
enemies; but this was the caſe with Xenophor 


and Plato. It will be explained to you, how- 
ever, in ſome degree, my Lord, when you ſhall 
have heard that they were rivals. They excelled 


in the ſame way of writing, and were even rivals 
in the beauty of the ſame dialect, the Artic. 
Both were eminent in the elegance and purity of 


their ſtyle, both were pgerftle and eafy in their 
manner, and you will find, my Lord, that there 
are Charms in this not to be reſiſted : but they 


differed greatly; Plato was diffuſe and figurative 


in an almoſt extravagant manner; Xenophon, per- 


haps not without an equal genius, had more re- 
ſerve. Tou will ö pleaſure in both, 
2 


my 
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my dear Lord, but that from Plato will be the 
mo affecting, that from AXznophon the moſt 


... Yov, muſt not wonder, at that reſpec, 
ariſing almoſt to veneration, which this Au- 
thor expreſſes every where for Socrates. He 
was many years his ſcholar, and, as far as we 
can collect from hiſtory, of a turn and temper of 
mind pretty like that of his inſtructor. He had 


lity and modeſty of that great and good man, 
and it is not a wonder that he was a particular 
favourite among his pupils. Upon the whole, 
there appears in no Author among the 


of heart, or a greater regard to juſtice, and that 
which is yet more ſacred even than juſtice, to 


_ Imitation, and his plainneſs and perſpicuity of 
_expreſhon are happily ſuited to his ſentiments 
and to his manner. There are many writers, 
_ Whoſe beauties are more ſtriking than thoſe of 


whom it is ſo eaſy to imitate. | 


all the mildneſs, all the affability, all the humi- 


whole claſſic rank, a more eminent goodneſs 


religion.” His turn of mind is greatly worth 


hon, but not one whom it is ſo fafe, or 


I ſhall not recommend Pohbius to you, my 
Lord, as an Hiſtorian who, like Thucydides, ri- 
vals the eloquence of .Deme/thenes, or, like Hero- 
. datus,, diſputes the prize of poetical invention 

and embelliſhment with Homer neither can I, 
with juſtice, give him the perſpicuity or the 
plainneſs of Aenophon. Read Polybius, for you 
muſt read him ; there is not one of them 


from whom you will receive more pleaſure, or 


929 & 7 - 


more inſtruction; read him, and as you go on, 


apply 


rough thoughts, and never after methodized and 


corrected them. Tt is not a wonder, therefore, 


were the reſult of years of ſtudy: they turned 


they would let them ſtand, they were nice be- 


accuracy, and it is as plain that one of the nobleſt 
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ply to certain paſſages of Xenophonz and you 
will ſee, by the compariſon, that what appears 
moſt eaſy is not written with moſt eaſe 3 you 
will ſee the ſimplicity of Xenophon-in a new light, 
and for the firſt time you will ſee it in the true 
one. You will find it the effect of labour and of 
art; and the more to be applauded as that la- 
bour and that art are ſo carefully and fo well 
concealed. In Polybius you will ſee what is the 
careleſs writer of all the allowed Claflicy none 
is ſo careleſs :- perhaps none except himſelf is at 
all ſo. You wilL fee his irregularities, his re- 
dundancies, and his confuſion, and you will re- 
ſpect the art and the attention which in others 
have corrected and ſuppreſſed them. 25 


LAM of opinion, my Lord, that Palybius is 
the only writer of this claſs "who put down his 


that he is crude and poor in his expreſſion in 
compariſon of any of the. others: that great ac- 
curacy which you will ſee and which you will 
admire in them, my Lord, is not the child of 
genius alone: it is the fruit of continued labour, 
and there is no other way of attaining it. Thoſe 
paſſages which have gained them immortality 
and altered their periods in many forms before 
yond modern compoſers in the choice of their 
'words, and every thing was conſidered 'and re- 
touched again and again before it appeared in 
public. It is plain Polybius has nothing of this 


hiſtories in the world is greatly injured by it. 


5 — - 
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le is often confuſed, always irtegular, and there 


- cuoully. in; Jocrates, and which appears more or 
leſs in all the others. "UP 


times ri 


my Lord, but that 1s all of him which can be 


He frequently runs off into things forei 


4 
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is in his writings nothing of that muſical cadence 
that meaſured harmony which we ſee ſo conlpi- 


e is inelegant in his ex. 
hons, and negligent in his choice of words, 
But 3 he is often cold and jejune, he ſome. 

s into figures, and that of the boldeſt 


T pave given up the language of Pohbiu, 


cenſured ; for the reſt, no man was ever better 
qualified, in every reſpect, for an Hiſtorian ; and 
none has executed the office with more punctua- 
lity, or with greater impartiality. His integri- 
ty has never been queſtioned, his judgment is be- 
yond difpute, and no man ever took equal pains 
to make himſelf a maſter of his ſubject. He eve- 
ry where ſhews great diſcernment, and he is in 

| places bold to ſpeak what he thinks, He is 
ſerious and he is poſitive, but he is always right 
when he is ſo. When he fticks cloſe to hi 
matter, you will hardly have opportunities, 
of obſerving the defects of his ſtyle, but he is, 
of all writers, the moſt vague and unlimited. 


to his 
purpoſe, often into impertinencies ; and it is in 
theſe paſlages that he is moſt diſguſtful: fromthe 
true ſcheme of Hiſtory, which is counſelling 

fats, he often plays the monitor in diſcourſe, 


and theſe alſo are paſſages that diſhonour him. 


' You will eaſily diſtinguiſh, my Lord, in al 
parts of Polybius, that he was a man of rank and 
fortune: the ſpirit with which he writes _— 

| is 
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conduct, and the event of an ation 
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fully; and wherever he has occaſion to en- 
a inks 5 palities of his coun N you willfind 
that he was 2 maſter of that branch vf 
knowledge. To the cabinet he joined the field, 
he was a General as well as u gteat Mi- 
niſter. he reaſons on the 88 we 


ſummate'a 1? but when he — the 
action, it is there that he is all himſelf. The 
warmth, the fire, the precipituney, wim which 
he hurries his reatler into the milldle of the ſcent, 
are inimitable, The punctual accumey with 
which he deſcribes every motion and evety eit 
cumſtance of the engagement, the rapidity with 
which he changes meaſures, rallies, purſues, and 
triumphs, are beyond deſcription, and indeed 
above the conception of all who have not ſeen 
an army in that PN e - che reſt 

may gueſs, t this writer was, 
— : 2. have Bea that the irhinortalived 
Brutus had him for ever in his hand, and that 
Tully abridged his writings for his own uſe, and 
made them his conſtant- of praiſe, as well 
25 his frequent Gogh Js But thete is yet a 
praiſe, although a leſs acknowled; * one. Li- 
ty, my Lord, that Livy whoſe Fant has — 4 
all over the earth, and who is eſteemed by man 
the Prince of Hiſtorians, formed himſelf on 4 
hbius, nay much more, he formed his Hiſtory 
in part from him. Livy, my Lord, has in ma- 
ny places tranſlated Polybius word for word, and. 
this not in ſingle paſſages but in whole books, 
and many are not aware, that what they have 
adored in the Latin, is indeed the matt of the 
Greek Hiſtorian, | 
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hat POLYBIUS. writes: the. ſtory y. of flty the 
years. The modern e Þ will begin fron 
the creation, and bring down his work to the 
day i in which he ass the relation. What de- 
2 can we place on men rde write of 
| . which. they kn o no more 
3 o, or than we may know.; or have 
2 thing to ſay but what. they have read where 
we may alſo read it? With the real Hiſtorians 
thoſe of the antient time (for few others de. 
ſerve the name] it was otherwiſe, they wrote of 
the things which themſelves had ſeen, and this 
Author of things in moſt of which himſelf had 
been concerned. He had for his ſubje all the 
great actions which had been done from the 
commencement of the ſecond Punic war to the 
concluſion of that which cloſed. the diſputes be- 
_ tween the Romans and the Macedonian Kings, 
the deſtruction of their Monarchy. His great 
end was the pointing out the ſtory. of the R. 
mans, and their conqueſts of the greateſt part of 
the then known wor! „ but be did not confine 
himſelf to the events chat concerned this ſing: 
. ſyſtem, but has given us a ſpirited and a faithful 
iſtory. of whatever paſſed in the years in which 
himſelf lived. He is full and copious in his re- 
- Jations, and in moſt of them you will not need, 
1 my Lord, to read any Author after him for full 

nee 4 
All things conſpired to make him an Hiſto- 
rian; ; be was of a conſiderable 7 and be 
had been intruſted with the moſt important a. 
fairs, and from his youth accuſtomed and inurei 
to buſineſs in the effet world; his education 
was a very finiſhed one at home, and he added 
<, to 


* * * 
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Egypt. 


reſpect to Scipio 
ing all the places which it 140 reer r, men- 


Hlanrine 
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to it all chat Wuld be learned athöng the R- 
mans. " eee L 
gf at one time was acknowledged 
the laws and conftitutions of their 
empire than any of their on ſtateſmen. He 

was, in all things, indefatigable in his qualify: 
ing himſelf for the perfect of vrhat 
undertook. It was early in ' his-life chat he was 
' honoured with à public character, and attended 
his father, a General ard an Ambaſſador 
Here he enquired into all things that ro- 
lated to the 8 and it was here he firſt im- 
bibed the reſolution of viſiting all the 
which he ſhould thereafter write, and ſeeing with 
his own eyes what- _ — to Others. 
He went to many parts of Eur ta, and e 
with this. intent; and, as he be cartied with him 
his deſign,” he was earneſt in g; and ac- 
*curate in notingall that might concern his Hiſto- 
: that he might juſtiy repreſent Hannibals 
march over the Alps, he traced his ſteps over 
them with his own feet, and he paid the ſame 


8 atchievements in Spain, viſit- 
on Tas ht ay Nei r Bane 
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: ee ſp int of Hiſtory, * it s 
this ſpirit that — Halybius glories unknown 
to thoſe whom we who judge by the exterior, 
place above him. Scipio and Lelius thought 
themſelves honoured in his acquaintance z Con- 

paid a regard ito his n ns:as'if the 
oracles of truth, and the ſureft guides in all pa- 
rallel circumſtances: it was he who cauſed the 
accounts of them to be tranſcribed and preſerved; 
be erer e 5 5 — recommended them 


places of ; | 


. -of his character. You, my 


be + in or repens, great wats near 


o 
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enen on. the | | 


n n upon 
Sup wi —— — 
all he could have had in the more eſſential parts 
ined, for] My IEG have 
ot know you have joined me, for 
; Heredetus for his regard to religion, 
ow will you, on the contrary, and deſpiſe 


SSS Fog. 


the belief | 754 
rewards 


| and there entertaining hope 

| and feats on ſuck occaſions: ſuperſtition he eve- 
ry where holds in that contempt a wiſe man 
Sug du you wil you will be ſhocked, my Lord, to 
article of Religion 

within that term. n to 
be the creatures of human policy; if men were 
wiſe and virtuous, he ſays there would be no 
rr not, 
it is a good N . ee the 


. 
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moſt inconſiſtent wich themſelves. We - have 
inſtances of thoſe who all their lives had denied 
the being of a God, praying when in imminent | 
danger. A ſhipwreck, or a contagion, has 

: given 


TT gers 


5 gren them all the good opinions of other, | 
Pohbius: he who'in to many places laughs at 


| and 


Tron who have not 3 the writer 
throughout, have been eſtabliſhing 
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e ſame inconſiſtency of behaviour appears 54 


heaven and hell, and banters. their inhabitants, 


attributes, in another, the proſperity of his on 


country, Arcadia, to their care in preſerving the 
altars of the Gods, and in their reyerence for 


their rites, and in another place charges it as one + 


of the 


ä fene . 
oys temples. TIA . 


— 8 5 5 
A re on for piety; but you, my 
ere 


_ you will either find bim. guilty of a fault 


So yet have ſulpeRed, the writing other 


wiſe than as he thought, or you will deſpiſe that 


„ and contradiction into which his 
wild and ee notions Have: gs 


A 


F en 3 * 
theſe fathers of learning and of knowled ge have 


4 us; part of Pahbius, part of Taha, and 
eat part of Herodotus are loſt, and not nearly 


the writings of Diadorus Fiat remain to 


us. I do not think this ſtrange, although in the 


bigheſt degree to be lamented: e 


- derful that after the changes and en IO 
during ſo Jong and 2 à pexi i 
thing remains to us, than that a 95d, ao 
We are to look upon antient learning as a veſ- 
fe] wrecked in the wide ocean, and to congra- 
eee . 
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en vide er ſhore, rather” than to rep ine at 
c ee MIXRGO DOG Nast ſia cn nat 
eee eee ee eee Stan add 
IAV war tioned Disdbrur with an intent 
js recommending him to your peruſal ; but, my 
dear Lord, you are not to place any thing . 
the rank of Noſe whom I have juſt-mentioned, 
Genius was their character, induſtry was that 
of Diodurus, I do not mean to infer from this that 
he had not genius ; *and you know, my Lord, 
that they had application. I mention only what 
was moſt conſpicuous in both. It is well that 
you will have formed an idea of ſtyle before you 
meddle with this writer: you would not learn it 
there; on the contrary, my —— vou will find 
his manner to be avoided, ' anguage is in- 
elegant: -his periods harſh und — and his 
hole conduct and arrangement, not to give it 
a worle name, cateleſs in a high degree. You 
have here nothing of that luxuriant fancy which 
you have admired in Heroditus, none of the 
ſtrength and manly eloquence of Thucydides. 
But, my Lord, Diodorus has his merit, though 
| it be not in this point. Although you are not 
to read him for his language, ne s im- 


portant. * +94 42 e 1767 4 22 2 44S 11 i , . . 7 Ag 4 
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Furrg not tell you, that in this Fo 
+ are falling upon Hiſto a new 
325 are not Jo: reading what they ſaw, who 
© wrote it, or turning over pages, every ſen- 
tence of which is authentic. Vou are 5 un- 
derſtand à great part of — read as fable, 
but it is fable as to be known as the 
moſt important Hiſtory. I am leading you, my 
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underſtood witt out a prior -acquaintance: with 
their theology, this you will no where meet with 
where ſo full. You have here the whole hiſto- 
1 of the Deities they worſhipped, the ſtory of 


y as Why Tres ne PAS . 

Vo are not, my Lord, to look upon Dia- 
rus as an original writer, ſo much AS A compiler ; 
he was much what we at preſent underſtand by 
the term Author, only with more of the merit; 
he had read all the books on his ſubject, and he 
bad compiled from them all, but he had alſo vi- 
ſited many of the places which he mentions, in 
regard to the more recent events. Were it only 


would be of great value; but he has indeed ſome- 
what more. Though in general a compiler, he 
is ſometimes an original. Your Lordſhip will 
diſtinguiſn thoſe parts by the period which 
they concern, and yet more by their language; 
it is in theſe and only theſe, that you can pro- 


been: he had not the advantages, if he had poſ- 


| 
proper term, the Fabulous Hiftory, 


' himſelf that he is at liberty, I do not pretend, 
to placg any part of Diodorus Siculus as wor- 
thy imitation, or worthy any great praiſe, he | 

Was cotemporary with Augh/ins Lehen, and the = 


Guns Re Stef tet. LL: 
ſo authentic in its kind as in this Author, no 


e Creation of the world, and the compleat ſy- 
of what is called the Early, or by a more 


that he has preſerved to us the moſt material part 
of books of earlier time, which are now loſt, he 


perly judge of his ſtyle. While à man is put- 
ting own the thoughts of others, he is cramped 
and fettered, it is only when he is writing from 


Greek language was then no longer what it had 


ſeſſed the genius, of thoſe great writers; but al- 
though he no where aims at ſublimity or elo- 
* GG 


— 
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quence, you will find him remarkably clear, any 


better cho parts where he is original, than 


+ 


| when he is copying from others. ts, 
| You muſt not ſuppoſe the office of a mere 
compiler eaſy, my Lord: if it be done injudi- 
cioully the work can be of no value; and the 
S Shes and fagacity neceſſary to qualify a 
man for doing it to his honour, and the world's 
advantage, are ſufficient to have made him a not 
1 contemptib e original. © Diodorus has not been 
uncenſured in this reſpect, but much is tp be faid 
in his defence. He has, it is certain, given 
"place to ſtrange and incredible things in his five 
Firſt books, which contain the earlier Hiſtory, 
but he does not deliver them all as truths, he does 
not pretend to have believed them himſelf, or to 
make others believe them: he confeſſes, in his 
account of his work, that he has been obliged to 
mention many fabulous, extravagant, and unnatu- 
ral things in them; and in other places he found 
it Bags ry to inſert aceording to his deſign. 
In this he has done what Herodotus did long be- 
ings 


* 


fore him, he has given a place to many 


Which, according to che plan of his work he 
thought neceſſary to be inſerted, although he did 
not believe them; and notwithſtanding that he 
has ſaid they are to be received as fable, he has 


been accuſed as credulous by thoſe who had read 
bim partially. You will not judge in fuch a 


: manner, my Lord, and n Will 
not be one of the cenſurers of the Claſſics, 


Vov will find, my. Lord, all that can be found 
of the antiquities of the Greeks and the Barba- 

rian nations in his firſt five books; there 2 
| 


* 
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fxth, that brought down that period to the time 
of the Trojan, war, but that is wanting, as are all 
the others to the eleventh, and after the twen- 
tieth; in thoſe however, which continue the 
ory to that extent, there is no deficiency, and 
you will find in them all that is remarkable du- 
ring the great extent of time they comprehend, 
which is all that intervenes between the expe- 
dition of Xerxes into Greece, and the year of 
the world 3650, where the ſtory ends. What 
you will find here, my Lord, of the hiſtory of 


thoſe nations which he has occaſion to mention, 


will make all that you ſhall after read elſewhere , 


familiar, and if there be among the relations 
ſome things which your judgment will not ſuffer - 
you to believe, there are at the ſame time a vaſt 
many which it is abſolutely neceſſary you ſhould 
know, I am aſſured, my Yard: your own judg-. 
ment will ſeparate theſe from the others, 
You will be pleaſed to remember, . that 
the Greek of Diodorus is not elegant, and that 
his Hiſtory is not all truth, and with this cau- 


more advantage. ee ae ee 
ThE Greak of Dionyſins of Halicarnaſſus is 


not of the antient purity, any more than 
that of Diodorus Siculus ; nor was it poſſible 
it ſhould be ſo : the language was in its decline 
when Diodorus wrote, 2 Dionyſius lived at 


tion there are few Authors you will read with 


the ſame period. You will have pleaſure, my 
Lord, in comparing the works of two Authors 
in the ſame language, and under the ſame ftate 
of that language, Who wrote on the ſame ſub- 
ject. Play the Critic, I recommend it to you, 
my Lord, and when you have conſidered and 
8 com- 
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compared them, you will not find quite ſo much 
to be allowed for the better or worſe ſlate of 2 

language as is generally granted. You will find 
that a different genius'will make a very different 

. uſe of the ſame language under the ſame adyan- 


 InsTEAD of the careleſs and inaccurate man- 

ner of Diodorus, you will find Dionyſius, my 

Lord, elegant, correct, and expreſſive, nor will 

you be at a loſs to find the reaſon. Lou will 
ſee that the former wrote merely from fancy and 

rude nature, as Pohbius had done before him; 

but, on the contrary, you will ſee that Diony- 

ius has formed himſelf upon the great writers 

who went before him ; you will ſee that he had 

read them carefully, and that he had imitated 

their excellencies. He had uſed them, my Lord, 

as I would have you, uſe them, look into him 

and you will not need a better model or a fairer 

example. Altho' he is perfectly formed upon them, 

although he has borrowed his manner from them 

all, yet he is like no one of them, His ſtyle is 

his own, It is peculiar in a high degree, more 

, different from them than they from one anothet; 
'- - and ſo, my Lord, it will always be, when there 
is genius to model imitation. 
_ You will find him emulating the familiar, 
plain, and perſpicuous manner of Xenophon, and 
you will find him as eaſy and as clear as his ori- 
ginal. Diomſius knew there was beauty in this 
plainneſs; but he did not think all beauty cen- 
"tered in it. He had a quick conception of the 
nervous manner of * Thucydides, and if your 
_ diſcernment, ſhall find him leſs. happy K 
—!!! ba 


this imitation, you will allow that he has, in 
many places, beautiſully copied the diffuſe man- 
ner of H-rodatus, and has been happier, in a 
great degree, in thoſe digreſſions by which he, 
like that father of Hiſtory, enlivens his works. 


Sock is the ſtyle of Dionyſius, my Lord, it is 
more varied than that of any other Author, and 
that for a plain reaſon, it is formed on the excel- 
lencies of ſeveral others. You will find him oc- 
caſionally familiar and ſublime, conciſe where it 
is neceſſary, and diffufe where that appears agree- 
able. But in all this, my Lord, as you have the 
ſame originals on which * eſtabliſned himſelf, I 
do not recommend him as your pattern, ſtudy 
thoſe whom Dionyſius ſtudied, not Dion. ſius; 
but when you would know how to bring the 
effects of that ſtudy into uſe, then conſider the 
manner in which Dionyſius has done it. 


THe polite arts were at the period when Dio- 


maus had removed from Greece ; the taſte, the 
talents, and the munificence of Augu/ius had 
brought them all to Rome; twas there this Au- 


thor ſtudied; it was from the writers in that lan- 
guage that he collected his materials? and where 
could he ſo well collect them? Of whom but of 
the great men could he learn the neceſſary things 
which were. to be the foundation of his Roman 
antiquities ? We have ſhared the common fate 
with regard to the works of Dionyſius, little more 


than half of what he originally wrote remain to 


us; but theſe contain an inexhauſtible fund of 
knowledge in the moſt neceſſary branch. It has 
been the great blemiſh in all theſe writers, that 
they have related things too extravagant and too 


abſurd 
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'abfurd to be believed, I do not pretend to accuſe 
Dionyſius of more of this than the reſt, but in 
this he is faulty more than they, he gives you no 

'reaſon to doubt but that himſelf be Wh them, 
He traced the Romans to their earlieſt origin, 
and has even enquired into the ſtory of thoſe who 
peopled Italy before them; it is not to be won. 

dered, that in fo dark and fo remote a reſearch, 
he ſhould have ſpoken many things at -random; 
but it is certainly a blot in his character, that he 
was too much inclined to believe them. 


Ir has been obſerved, that foreigners haue 
written better of our Hiſtory, and have had a 
more perfect knowledge of our conftitution than 
' thoſe of our own nation: It is ſo in reſpect to 
theſe famous people; a Greet has given a more 
full, more accurate, and more perfect account 
of their civil and religious ceremonies ; their 
conſtitution, government, and ſeveral ranks and 
orders; the privileges, the power, and the de- 
pendencies of each, than any of their own na- 
tion. It is of conſequence, my Lord, that you 
fhould be acquaint | with all theſe things, and 
Dionyſtus is the Author who will beſt inform you 
of them. Polybius was allowed, at Rome, to un- 
derſtand their laws and conſtitution better than 
all their own people: and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſm 
had the ſame character. It is not a wonder what 
was familiar to the people themſelves was ne- 
glected, thoſe who came to ſtudy the conſtitution 
examined all its parts more perfectly. | 


 TrHave done with the character of Dionyfw 
as an Hiftorian, but it remains that I ſpeak of 
him as a Rhetorician. You will read his pieces 
: on 
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an this ſubject with profit rather than with plea- 
fre, He is too prolix in ſome places, too ſhort 
in in others, and too poſitive in all. You will find 
in him, my Lord, all the rules of correct writing, 
but you muſt not be diſcouraged by his judg- 
ments. He ſets fine writing at too immenſe a 
ho height. It will appear inacceſſible, and if we - 

y allowed his judgments in their full force, indeed 
ch, i would be fo in earneſt. He is too ſevere in 
his cenſures, and I am ſorry to ſay it, but he 
he plainly poſſeſſes that ſpirit of ſpleen and envy 
which has diffuſed itſelf over the works of the 
ſucceeding Critics, . You will know what to 
think, my Lord, of thoſe principles according 
to which neither Herodotus nor Thucydides were 
good Hiſtorians : you will know what to judge 
of his candour, who cannot like the language 
and the manner of Plato. His rules are j K my 
Lord, but he ſtretches them too far in the uſe, 
You may be taught by him the way to many 
beauties, but be not deterred by his ſeverity, it 
is poſſible to be very great, and yet to be liable 
to a thouſand of his cenſure . 


I HAve produced you, my Lord, in Diony- 
ſus, an inſtance of that purity and elegance of 
which the Gree was capable after the time in 
which it had its higheſt perfection. Arrian is 
a greater. It would not be eaſy, indeed, to 
produce, from the earlieſt times, a more elegant 
Writer. His ſtyle is peculiar to himſelf, it is 
familiar, but yet it is in ſome degree elevated; 
he is correct beyond moſt of the Claflics them- 
972 ſelves, and there is a muſical turn in his riods 
af vhich greatly recommends him. His ſtyle is 
Neve delicate and yet has ſtrength, it is ſoft and flow- 

an | ing, 
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ing, and at the ſame t'me it is in the higheſt 
degree expreſſive. f | | 


Tov will eaſily diſtinguiſh, my Lord, that a; 
Dionyſius imitated the excellencies of all three 
of his great predeceſſors, Arrian has, ſtuck to 
one of them. You will find Aenophon to be the 
model upon whom he has, in all things, formed 
himſelf, and yau will wiſh it had not been ſo. 
There is a coldneſs, a tameneſs, in parts of his 
work where ſpirit would have had a better effect; 
and it is not that he wanted fire that he omitted 
it, but that Aenophon, whom he ſeems to have 
eſteemed as the model of all perfection, did not 
510 him authority for it. He is very happy in 
his uſe of figures, and he does not uſe them ſpa- 
ringly; but though he has all the appropriation, 
he has nothing of the boldneſs of Thucydides in 
the introduction of them. He has harangues, 
and they are fine ones. They are not frequent 
in his works, but they are very conſpicuous, 
and it were injuſtice to ſuppoſe he had formed 
them upon the manner of any who went before 
him: they are peculiar, and they are quite his 
own; they are full of argument, and they are 
happily levelled at the paſſions. 


You will read Hiſtory, my Lord, no where 
ſo familiarly as in Arrian; there is a ſimplicity 
in his ftyle which renders him- particularly 
eaſy, ._ He is always intelligible, becauſe he 
no where perplexes his ſentences with an in- 
tent of ornamenting them. He has no redun- 
dance of epithets, nor are thoſe he uſes ſtrained 
or far-fetched ;j in ſhort, not ſo much from a 
- cloſeneſs of expreſſion, for that is not his talent, 


as 
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as from a laboured baniſhing of all foreign mat- 


ter, His ſtory is plainly, and, at the fame time, 


ecably told, and he always gets on in it juſt 
as faſt as the reader wiſhes. No man has more 
ſtudied the turn and temper of the reader. He 
never hurries wy important: things in ſuch a 
manner that you are forced to go back to them, 
nor ever delays you when you want to get för- 
ward. He is not without digreſſions, but they 
are when the mind begins to be tired with the 
long thread, and to require them: he is ſome- 
times diffuſe, but it is wher the attention is leſs 
ſtrained on the ſtory. Few, very few, have 
written better, my Lord, than Arrian ; none 
more plecafingly. © A e 


TVo will be pleaſed, that an Author 
who commands ſo much of your attention 
deſerves it. The matter which you read in 
Arrian deſerves as much praiſe as his expreſſion. 
Integrity is his great character, and he is in this 
alſo n fun 44 that while he demands be- 
lief, he has been very cautious how he gave it. 
Credulity has been the great blemiſh in moſt of 
the Hiſtortans characters. Arrian is clear of it. 
They have been fond of ſtrange relations; he 
has been greatly upon his guard againſt them: 
he brought whatſoever offered, to the teſt of the 
judgment, before he gave it a place in his Hiſtory; 
and in conſequence of this cautious conduct, al- 
though he has taken in a very large ſpace of time, 
and a wide field for relation, you can hardly any 
where accuſe him of things that are not to be 
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You will diſtinguiſh in Arrian, my Lorg, I © 
although he, does not affect to ſhew it, a great cue 
knowledge in e and in his relations of 55 
the cauſes and ſecret ſprings to actions, you wil 
diſtinguifh that he mult have been deeper in the 

alitics of the country than any? one could be who 
Bad not been intruſted with their management. 
Arrian was indeed, like the reſt of the Claſſics, e 
a great man as well as a great writer. He had apP 
been in the higheſt employments, and it is eaſy 1 
to ſee that it is a ſtateſman and a general who hy 
deſcribes the conſultations and the engagements, 


 ARRIAN's works have travelled down to us WM |; 
imperfect, asthoſe of the reſt of the Greet Hiſto- He 
rians ; but when we read his deſcription of Alx- 
ander's victories, we cannot but lament it as no ha 
common loſs, that we have no more of his rela- 
tion of the ſucceeding time, than an abridgment At 
in another Writer. We are obliged to Phatiu, WM (;;. 
who has given us this ſpecimen of thoſe pieces, it in 
but we have only the ſeverer ſenſe of the loſs. I we 


Tux antient Writers were not, like the mo- upor 
dern, tied downto one ſubject. The ſame talents N a hi 
which qualify a man for writing well on one willon ry th 
another; application indeed is neceſſary to this; body 
but application was a thing in which the antients I hadt 
were as eminent as we are deficient. When left 
you haveadmired Arrian the Hiſtorian, my Lord, latio1 
you will have a new pleaſure in your acquaint- I ther 
ance with Arrian the Moraliſt. You will be WW been 
charmed with his obſervations on Epictetus, and Ml for w 

no man could be better qualified to give them. IM the ir 
 Arrian was his ſcholar, and he has every where i out 2 
: ; ſpoken 


— 


a ? 


ſpoken of bim with that reverence. which was 
due, and yet he has every where ſbewn a ſtill 
eater reverence for truth. What we know of 
piftetus, indeed perhaps that we know there 
was ſuch a perſon as Epictetus, is owing to Ap- 
an. This was the only ſcholar who paid him 
a cloſe attendance, -and who put down from his 
mouth what we ſo highly eſteem and ſo worthily 
applaud. | 2 


I wis#, my Lord, I could ſpeak better of 
Appian than truth compels me, but I am ſorry 
to tell you, that this allowed Claſſic is an allowed 
thief; be is yet more the modern Author than 
5 one whom I have called by that name before. 
> WH He has ole from all Writers who went before 
2 him; and in this he differs from all the reſt, that 


. ⁰ dd tes 


10 vat he had thus borrowed he did not make his 


a- own in the delivery. After this ſad character of 
nt Appian, I would not have your Lordſhip omit 


1 0 read him; he is full of matter, and much of 
„ it important. He has found the way to throw 


together a vaſt variety of incidents that deſerve 
remembrance, and after the cenſure I have paſſed 
upon him, I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, he is 


ry thing he thought to his purpoſe from every 
body who had written on the ſubject, but he has 


left out all the miraculous ſtories and abſurd re- 
lations; and whatſoever he has given you is ei- 


been true. There is alſo another circumſtance 
for which he deſerves honour : he has rejected all 
the impertinencies of his originals, he has thrown 
out all the oſtentation re harangues ſo frequent 

8 and 
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a thief of judgment. He profeſſedly copied eve- 
had the prudence to take with caution. He has 


ther true, ar at leaſt is probable, and may have 
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and fo tedious in many of thoſe to whom he haz 
been obliged, and given you the bare matter. 


STYLE he has none. He is in one part copious, 
in another conciſe; in one place he is ſublime, 
in another familiar. You are not to ſuppoſe 
f:om this, my dear Lord, that he had the happy 
power of varying his ſtyle at pleaſure. Were 
that the caſe, he would have adapted it to his 
particular ſubjects; but that is not the praiſe of 
Appian : whatever Author he had been obliged 
to, that Author's ſtyle is ſeen, and it would not 
be difficult for a critic in language, it will not be 
difficult for ſuch a judge of it as I expect ſome 
day to find in your Lordſhip, to ſay from what 
Writer he has copied any particular part, with- 
out rememembering the matter. : 


IF the Hiſtory of Appian is not his own, his 
manner and diſtribution of it certainly are fo; 
if the matter be old the form is new, and it is 
not without its merit; he has arranged the 
actions according to the places, and made them 
follow one another according to the countries in 
which the ſcene lay. This is an unprecedented 
method, and almoſt an unfollowed one, but 
there is a kind of regularity in it. Inſtead of the 
continued ſtory of one man, we ſee the ſeries of 
events that have happened on one ſpot ; and we 
have at once the Hiſtory of the place and of the 
people. Appian was a voluminous writer, but 
only a ſmall part of his works have been pre- 
ſerved to us; in theſe we ſee a great punctuality 
in the relation of facts, and it is eaſy to diſcover 
that the Writer intends to deliver the unaltered 


Truth. That there was more of induſtry = 
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# genius, one may trace in all parts of his 
writings, and in particular his ſtyle, where it is 
his own, confirms it. He ſhews no mark of 
genius or of fire in it; he is plain and ſimple, 
but it is a natural and a rude ſimplicity, not that 
judicious and ſtudied plainneſs which we ſee in 
gers. He no where affects to be ſublime, he 
toes not ſeem to ſtudy even elegance: he ſeems 
t look upon this part of his work, which is all 


that is properly his own, as no more than the - 


neceſſary connecting portion that links the other 
r material part together, * and ar- 
nnging the reſt; and he has beſtowed no pains 
won it. For the reſt, that is for the body of 
the work, it is too much theirs from whom he 
jlfered it, to be ſpoken of as his in whom we 


ſee it. 


Some of the greateſt events in the Roman 


fliſtory are to be read in thoſe parts of Appian 


which remain, and I don't know where I could 
rcommend it to your Lordſhip to find them ſo 
xell together; the Syrian and the Parthian wars 
ze well deſcribed, the events of the Punic are 
vt together in a little compaſs, and the ſtory of 
the civil wars which tore that country from the 
ime of the Gracch is happily told. I would ad- 
ſe you to read Appian, my Lord, though I 
mow you will have too much judgment to ad- 
tire him, and that you will well know how 
determine of thoſe who praiſe him. To a 
Man who had not read the Grecian Hiſtory, there 
Would be indeed great appearance of merit in 
lim, for he tranſcribes whole accounts, and is 
o where fo honeſt as to confeſs that they are 
nt his own, You will remember to have read 

| __ them 
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them before in Polybius, in Herodotus, or in 
Aenophon, but thoſe whoſe acquaintance with 
theſe ſtudies is not ſufficient for the detecling, 
may very well admire the plagiary, 


You will not wonder, my Lord, that a Hiſto. 
rian who wrote at Rome concerning the affairs of 
Rome, ſhould be, in general biaſſed on the good. 
natured ſide, but you will be out of patience with 
that ſervile partiality which runs through man 

parts of Appian's works. You will find the Re 

mans always in the rights and their enemies al. 
ways in the wrong. Novirtue is allowed to the 
one, none is denied to the other. I warn you I 
of this, my Lord, where the Author writes of Caf 
himſelf, and in his own perſon ; but this you Ml 1; 
will eaſily diſtinguiſh from the reſt. There arc 
ſome blunders at which you will ſmile, but they 
are not of conſequence, at leaſt they will not be 
ſo to you, who have ſuch a foundation in Hiſtory 
before you read him. 


IN Dio Caſſius, my Lord, you will meet with 
an Author of a very different ſtamp. Of all the 
Greek Hiſtorians after the three firſt, thoſe have 
ſucceeded beſt who have made ſome one of theſe 
their model; you will find Dio a laboured imita- 
tor of Thucydides, and you will own him a very 
happy one. He is ſublime and great in many 
places equally to his model, and he has not co- 
pied the beauties only of that Author, but his 
fingularities. You will remember, my Loc, 
that I took particular notice of the boldneſs 2 
well as happineſs of Thucydides's hyperbatons. 
Dio is as bold, and he is as happy in them, and 
he uſes them as frequently. He is as free in bi 
e | antro- 
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introduction of foreign matter into his harangues, 
Er 


to his ſubject by it. You me, 


rd, recommending Dio for ſtyle. Were the 
writings of Thucydides loſt, Dio would be glorious. 


Asit is to you, my Lord, who are ſo well, who 


willbeſo much better acquainted with the original 


before you read this copy, he will ſerve as an ex- 
cellent example of that height to which men may 
rife by forming themſelves upon good originals ; 
and he will ſhew. you in what manner that imi- 
tation, which is an honour to the perſon who 
confeſſes it, is to. be performed. ; 


I HARDLY know ſo laboured an AuthoraaDis 


Caſſius, and yet none appears ſo eaſy. There is in 


him all the grace of a neat arrangement of words, 


all the merit of a peculiar choice of them, all the 


harmony of meaſure and numbers, and all the 


deauty of variety; and yet fo carefully has the 
Author concealed the art by which he has effected 
this, that all ſeems eaſy and natural, the lan- 

age, excepting only when he has been bold in 
— is that of common converſation, and 
the words appear to follow one another without 
al deſign or contrivance, This is the general 
character of his ſtyle where the matter is eaſy, 
but when it falls in his way to deſcribe the greateſt 
events, no man. has ſhewn a truer Ente of 


the language that ought to accompany ſuch re- 
lations, few have better brought their concep- 
tions into execution. I know you are an enemy 
to long periods; every man naturally is ſo; but 
Dio, my Lord, will reconcile you to them. Vou 
ve uneaſy under tranſitions, and cry piſh at a 
del 


3 


but Dis will give you pleaſure in 
; "W3 - them. 
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them. His ſentences are not embaraſſed but oy. 
namented w.th theſe, and they do not obſcure 
ut render the expreſſion more plain. The only 
fault with which they are chargeable is, that they 
fometimes render him tedious : all the art in the 
world cannot take off from their quantity, nor 
can the addreſs with which he introduces them 
compriſe them under fewer ſyllables : in this th 
are an incumbrance, and if I have a fault to lay 
upon the manner of the Author, it is, that from 
a confidence in his power of uſing them fo much 
to advantage, he has called them in too often, 


I wisn, my Lord, I could expreſs myſelf a; 
warmly. in the praiſe of the other qualifications 
of Dio Caſſius as ] have done of his ſtyle. He's, 
of all writers of Hiſtory the fartheſt from an un- 
prejudiced one, his partiality for the cauſe of 
Cæſar is evident, and in moſt other caſes he 
takes the ſame part that fortune has done, and 
favours the proſperous at the expence of the un- 
happy. This is not all that is to be objected 
to his conduct and diſpoſition, You will ſmile, 
my Lord, at the obſervation, but Dio Caſſius was 
an enthuſiaſt, He believed in a ſort of familiar 
ſpirit which attended, cautioned, and adviſed 
him in all things of importance ; he attributes 
the writing of bis Hiſtory to the admonition of 
this familiar, and what was ſo buſy in the inſt- 
zation of the Work, diſplays itſelf alſo abundant- 
55 in the courſe of it. He is every where too ſu- 
perſtitious, and there is an air of credulity that 
runs through all his relations. I need not point 
out to you, the particular paſſages in which 
this unhappy turn of mind has led him in- 
to diſgrace: you will diſtinguiſh them, my Lon, 
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and they will have their uſe : you will ſee, 
how neceſſary caution and a ftrict judg- 
mentof their own opinions is tothe greateſt men ;. 
you will ſee how eaſily a little blemiſh is ſeen 
where all is great about it. The admoaition 
will be of peculiar uſe to you, my Lord, fince L 
am aſſured that you will have all the opportuni- 
ties of making little faults conſpicuous. . . 


You find it was the cuſtom with the later 
Greek Hiſtorians to ſtudy and to write at Rome: 
nay, ſuch partiality had their education given 
them, and ſuch was the importance of the place 
when they had obtained it, that they made the 
Roman, and not the Grecian or Barbarian affairs 
their ſubject, Herodian was another of them, he 
lived at Rome, he wrote at Rome, and he wrote 
of the Roman affairs. 1 Me 


I wouLD- recommend Herodian in a very par- 
ticular manner to your Lordſhip, He is extreme- 
ly worthy, and you will find him ex- 
tremely eaſy of imitation. His ſtyle and man- 
ner are his own, they are peculiar, and they are 
ſingular in the higheſt degree, but they are not 
more ſingular than graceful, I have celebrated 
the Orator in Thucydides, and the Poet in Hero- 
ditus, but the character of Herodian is that of 
the Gentleman. There is an eaſe and an un- 
concern viſible in his manner, that you will ne- 
ver ſee any where elſe. The whole of his diſ- 
courſe has. an air and elegance peculiar to him- 
ſelf, and yet both, though ſeemingly ſo free, are 
limited within bounds, the eaſe never degenerates 
into negligence, nor is his delicacy any where 
carried into affectation. Herodian writes as every 
1941 of man 
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man would be ambitious to ſpeak, but he writes 
as no man ever yet did ſpeak. It is not to be ex. 
pected that private and occaſional converſation 
will ever come up to that conſummate beauty 
and perfection which diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
the narration and in the reaſoning of Herodian; 
| but, my Lord, there is a degree of accuracy and 
of — of which thoſe harangues are capable 
which are to be pronounced without interrup- 
tion, and the ſubjects of which may be conſider- 
ed before-hand, that will give a ſuperiority over 
all who ſpeak without ſuch preparation: and this 
elegant and eaſy accuracy is no where to be ſtu- 
died ſo well as in Flerculan. ot 


I ApvisE you, m Lord, dike a ſenſe of 
all the lublimley cydides, and all the fancy 
of Herodotus ; =” 3 is it poflible to ſpeak 
as they write, nor, were it poſſible, would it be 
eligible; there would be a diſguſtful ſtiffneſs, or 
A difpleaſing pomp in the harangue; but 
Herodian writes not only as you may ſpeak, 
but as it will be right de ſpeak,” he has juſt 
the true proportion of elegance and warmth to 
raiſe him above the common diſcourſe, without 

carrying him too far from the received manner. 
Nor is his language, my Lord, the only thing 
in which he ought to wal propoſed as a model a 
all who would be eminent in pubhe fpeaking, 
His conduct and manner are as happy as his ex- 
preflion, While his ſtyle is free and clear, his 
- method is accurateand fine. No man ever had 
fo happy a manner of introducing precepts of in- 
ſtruction, no man has been ſo in his digreſ- 
fions, and he has ſhewn at once the art of intro- 


Gueiing thats properly, and of Rmiting Wy 
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, their due compaſs ; what he has called in for his 
own pleaſure he never continues longer than it 
will be a, pleaſure to his reader. It is impoſſible 
to read him, without profit intermixed with 
the pleaſure, and it is thus I would with 
to have your Lordſhip heae. 


Tux ſpace of time comprehended in his Hiſto- 
y is not great, but there is an e attend 
F ing the limitation, It is the ſtory of thoſe times 
er only which himſelf ſaw at a period of life when | 
is W he was able to judge of things and of men. | 
1- What he relates is, in the much greater part, 
| not what he had heard, but what he knew, what 
he had ſeen, and, in many things, what himſelf 
of had been concerned in. He was honqured with 
'y offices in the ſervice of the government which 
ik gave him opportunities of knowing the moſt ſe- 
be cret ſprings of action, and he has related all he 


or knew; bis integrity is as unqueſtianed as his 
ut judgment, and I know no Author in whom you 


will find ſo full, ſo perfect, and fo impartial an 
account of the memorable things of that buſy 
though ſhort period of which he has given the 


k, 

it 

to 

ut Hiſtory, 5 
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ng 
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THERE are many things in Heradian, 

beſide the immediate buſineſs of Hiſtory, 

with which you will be a leaſed 

2 the Roman ceremonies on many o great 

is occaſions, and particularly that folemn and 
nd ſuperb one at the apotheoſis of their Empe- 


. rors, he has deſcribed with an accuracy punctual 
ale enough for a mere relator, but with a dignity of 
o- & fiyle equal to the nature of the 2 607 Through 
ts out he is at once delicate and noble, and is a pat- 
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tern of that eloquence it is moſt proper and moſt 
rational to emulate. | A 


I cannot recommend Plutarch to you for 
_ "Imitation in point of ſtyle, but there are a thou- 
ſand other reaſons why you ſhould read him : if 
| you take him in the courſe in which I have 
named bim, you will ſee all his deficiencies in 
ſtyle and language in a very ſtrong light, under 
the compariſon with the neat, the accurate, and 
the elegant Herodian; but it is. beſt it ſhould be 
ſo: you will ſee his blemiſhes with as much ad- 
vantage as the beauty of the other, ſince it is as 
"uſeful to know what to avoid as what to imi- 
Feen 


Vo will yet read him with vaſt pleaſure, my 
Lord, and with equal profit. Of all ſpecies of 
Hiſtory, that which has for its object the lives of 
particular and eminent perſons, is the moſt 
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pleating, and you will find that Plutarch has uſed 
ts allurements to the beſt purpoſe. He has every 
where made his lives examples, and filled his 
Hiſtory with leſſons of morality. You will no 
where, my Lord, meet with more wiſdom, no 
where with wiſdom more pleaſingly delivered, 
While you think yau are only looking over. the 
actions of 'ome one man, you will be charmed 
with moral: that are the concern of all, delivered 
in the nobleſt manner, and inforced by examples 
in ſuch a way that they will never be forgotten. 
When you have gone through the whole, my 
Lord, you will find yourſelf a maſter of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities, acquired as it were 
by chance, but implanted, like the morals, in 
ſuch a manner that they can never be effaced. 10 
| oy | | PLU- 
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PLUT ARCH was another of the Greeks 

who ſpent his life at Rome, it was there 
alone at that time the foundation of a regular 
education could belaid, and you will diſtinguiſh 
in his writings all the effects of the moſt compleat. 
'You will find him perfect in all the Philoſophy 
of his time, and, what is his greateſt merit, ap- 

_ plying knowledge to its true purpoſe, the ad- 
vancement of virtue and piety : there is a pecu- 
liar train of goodneſs, that runs through all his 
works. I know, my Lord, that it will pleaſe 
you as it has charmed me, and* that you will 
love as well as eſteem the Writer who placed his 
greateſt glory on ſo true a foundation. It is eaſy 

to diſtinguiſh diligence as well as genius in this 

* Author. You will find, that he ſtudied 

f all that was worth reading of thoſe who 

f went before him, and although you ſee the air 

lt of novelty which he has given to his precepts;. 

d as he delivers them, you will very often perceive - 

Y from what ſource they originally ſprung. _ 


. 


e 


8 


0 I nave given up the ſtyle of Plutarch, and 
0 he ſeems to have given it up himſelf. It is not 
if eaſy to fay whether he could, not have written 
e with more elegance, or whether, intent upon the 
d greater part, the ſubſtance of his. work, he ne- 
d glected the form. You will find, my Lord, a 
8s coarſeneſs in his manner; his words are not hap- 
n. pily choſen, nor are his. periods round or full; 
F there is often a roughneſs in his language, and 
Ie a ſtrange awkwardneſs in the arrangement of the 
re ſeveral parts of his ſentences, yet it is not al- 
in ways that Plutarch is thus reproachable. He 


ſeems to have written without care as to the 
. e form, 
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form, yet he has, .in ſome places, ariſen to all 
the heights of eloquence, He is not full of f- 

Fare but he has ſome; and where they appear 

ey are always natural and noble. You will 
often be unexpectedly charmed, my Lord, with 
his exprefſion ; and where it is moſt. deficient, 

ou will be ſo intent upon the beauties. of a 
-« "oh kind that you will hardly perceive the de- 
fect. You will admire the ſentiment while you 


em loyed upon the luftre of1 one, that 
you will not perceive the coarſeneſs of the ſel- 
Bron Icloſe the account of the Greet Proſe 
Writers, my Lord, I muſt recommend to you, 
in a very particular manner one of the moſt extra- 
vagant but the moſt. entertaining of them all. 
You cannot be ignorant, that I am about to 


* 


mention Lucian. You have read many Authors, 


nnd you will read many more in order to 


get at the real Hiſtory of the earlier times: 
in Lucian you will pick up all that regards the 
fabulous. He has, in one part or other of his 
Works, delivered the compleat ſtory of the Gods 
of his time, but he has not done this with an 
intent to eſtabliſh the belief in them, or to do 
them honour ; on the contrary, his purpoſe 
_—_ out the whole ſeems to have been the 
Epntemning and laughing at them, and the ral- 
lying thoſe who believed in them. This was a 
bold attempt at the time when believed: it was 
nothing leſs than attacking the religion of his 
country as falſe and fabulous. He has been cal- 
led an unbeliever, and by many other oppro- 
drious names on this occaſion; but it 
2 8 1 1 


neglect the language, and your eye will be ſo 
fa | guage, and y of 
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js not at all to his diſhonour. Great reſpect is 
due from men to the religion of theix country, 


this is doubtleſs a 2 truth, but there may 
ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in Lu- 
cian's time WAS. pus blurd for reverence, and 

indeed merited no better. method of being ex- 


p foded than that of ridicule, by which he at- 


5 it. If he deſerved. 8 8 for not 


behievie. f in bo 5 of Gods that his 
Kue e ee es under; 2 
e 


eſt mea wh har 
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in an 4 — e 
eh . he) but that is not all, he 
to have pad. as Title regard to the Philolo; 
to the Divinity of thoſe times, and if in — 
his D you believe him of one 125 y- 
Rems, it 18, an equal; Chance that in 
you find him n de nay ez & 


oppolits one. 2 606 l bonigaani ad aw. 
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5 with true Religion, it is — a wen- 
der that where the one was abſurd the other was 


ridiculous. Lacian found the one as 


imperfect 
as the other falſe, and the whole round of the 


ſciences.could not have furniſhed ſo happy a ſub- 
ject as either for the talents of ſuch an Author. 
Lucian has more wit than all who had 
written before him or have written ſince; 


and he is ſeverer than all other Authors. 1 can 
| by no means agree with a noble writer, that ri- 


dicule is the teſt of truth; on the contrary, the 


greateſt things are as fubjeR to its milrepreſen- 
tations as the leaſt; but it is of a certainty the 
maſt formidable enemy of error. *Raillery was 


the 
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the great talent of Lucian, none ever poſſeſſed i it 
in a degree at all comparable to him, and he has 
Eu all its ſeverity. 


Vov have enough of the talent in yourſelf, 
my Lord, to value wit in another, but you wil 
not find in this all that you have to prize in Lucien, 

His knowledge is furpriſing: he had all the 
ſcience and all the learning of his times, and he 
was maſter of a happy manner of expreſſion. 
His ſtyle is ſimple, but extremely delicate, and 
he has a perſpicuity which few have equalled: 
his manner of throwing his ſubjects 118 dia- 
logue would not have been the moſt eligible, per- 
haps, for other writers, but he was right in the 
determination. He knew his own talents, and 
he has, in this, favoured them in the higheſt de- 
gree : the moſt happy dialogue in the world js 
"his; and his repartee, without being forced, is 
at once the ſharpeſt and the moſt natural that 
can be imagined. As ſoon as you have read it, 
you ſeem to yourſelf to have expected it, though 
vou would have had no idea of the turn before- 
d.* This is that character of true wit, that 
naturalneſs and ſimplicity which makes ey 
man ſuppoſe he could have ſaid it, though it is 
only he who has, that in reality could. I his 
18 Hacfan talent beyond all men in the world. 


| Teen who have ſo foriiidhble a weapon in 
their hands as the ridicule of Lucian furniſhed 
_— with, feldom are very reſerved in the em- 
Lend, it. Though you will join with me, my 


rd, in applauding the boldneſs with which he 
Gods of his time, who while 


m_ committed, authoriſed. crimes, for ſo the 
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ſtories 
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ftories always repreſented them, you will join 


with me alſo, I am aſſured, in cenſuring him for 


turning into ridicule the lives and manners of the 

beſt and greateſt of his countrymen, He who at- 
tacked the Gods at that time attacked Religion, 
and the banter was juſt ; but it was by no means 
fair in the ſame manner, under the covert of at- 
tacking the Philoſophy, to make the Philoſophers 


contemptible. If you will be induced to pardon 


his raillery againſt the ſurly Cynic, I am ſure 
you will not juſtify; on the contrary, you will be 


| thocked at, his ridiculing Socrates and Plato. 


There is a dialogue, indeed, my Lord, in-which, 


without intending it, he treats the divine old 
man much worſe; he in one place talks of him 


as devoted to the moſt deteſtable of all vices: but 
he ſpeaks of the love of boys as familiarly as of 
that of women, and ſeems rather to have con- 
ſeſſed himfelf guilty of che ſame crime than to 
have accuſed Socrates of it, or to have thought it 
one. As there is nothing in Hiſtory to coùnte- 


nance this, my Lord, you will know how to 


deſpiſe the calumny. 


IUCN ſeems, my Lord, to have been as 
unſettled in his Morals as in his Religion, yet 
he does not appear to have been worſe than Scher | 
people ; the crime with which he tacitly charges 
Socrates, and of which he was himſelf, doubtleſs, 
guilty, was too common in thoſe days to admit 
a particular cenſure in regard to him : for the 
reſt, he ſeems to have been rather a favourer of 
virtue, for he has drawn ſome virtuous perſons 
very fairly, and he is not more general in his at- 
tacks upon vice and folly, than ſevere in * 

SY racters 
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racers of the wicked and the credulous i in parti 
: cular perſons. Era 


- You. muſt _ + Led, think of compar 

N in point of ſtyle, with any of the Gral 

Proſe Writers whom you will have been 

Juſt before him. Perhaps he was equal to the 

writing in their way, but his ſubject was per- 
fely different, and his manner neceſſarily as 


different. He has more variety than any of 


them, {ed many 1 harmony as 

any. You will fin s proper” in 1 
een and very . choice of his 
"Words, his Cadences are Sac and his ſen- 
dences well divided. Von will often find him 
ſevere but very feldom coarſe. If you condemn 
= : manner any where, it will be when he talks 
df love; there is a firange wildnefs in that, but 
in yoas the caltom f e . T2 
as high at chat s e my ens * but 
they R 4 none 


delicacies. ** 
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ALL that I have ſaid of the Ori Hiſtorian, 
my Lord, one they have deſerved it all and 
more, muſt not give you a leſs favourable opi- 
nion of the Roman. They are as great in their 

Way as their predeceſſors, A ou wl have the 
faltisfaction of ſeeing the fame fubject in a new 
light in their treating it. They have a manner 

quite different from the others, and as pleaſing; 
and what is the more ſingular, thoſe Greets who 
wrote at Rome have preſerved, with the lan- 
guage, the cuſtom of their country, and have 
Not the Roman nner. | | 
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Ir you will peilt _ Salluft, you it | 
find Nerd 18 in him quite different from 
all the Greet Hiſtorians. He is as remarkably 
clear and perfpicuous as Xe#ephoti, but then he 
has the additional grace bf cbnciſeneſs. You 


have valued the laſt ality in TAU, but 


neither is the cloſeneſs ' Author like Cal. 
lyff's, nor is he like bim in the conſequences. 


It is not in theſe ſhort expreſſions that Thacydides 
is moſt perſpicuous ; on the contrary, the brevi- | 


ty of Salli is the very thing that gives him his 
great grace of perſpicuity. "He i: is extrem hap- 
py in the arrangement oe his words, and not- 


_ withſtanding his ſhortneſs is not unharmonious; 


It will be a great recommendation, my Lord, to 
fay, that he is one of the faithfulleſt of Writers; 

he every where is true in his telation. of facts, 
and, in 3 does juftice' to his characters: 


there does appear 4 ſibgle obfectioh tg this, but 


The rp a be ee one, it is in regard to Cicers. 


{rei 


12 re- 
hting ye pro things that could not but tend to the 
t reſ 


72 ute oppoſer:? but he is filent. 
do not 3 FL 


tunity o 7 5 in favour 


„and the Wri- 

er ought to have deen dun nced by che ani- 
— of the priyate man: but, my Lord, 
when you know that the Hiſtorian and the Ora- 
tor were implacable enemies, and that the for- 
mer had married the divorced wife of the latter, 
for, my Lord, Salluſt todk Terentia after Citrn 
bad Der, , will not wonder that 


Fal in this omifflon. 
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natural hate, and the influence of a revengeſul 
woman, ſhould have made him partial. 


SeT aſide this ſingle circumſtance, and 
you will find Salla: faithful in the higheſt 
and diſcerning. No man ever entered more 
happily into the depths of the human heart, or 
more ſucceſsfully fathomed the ſeas of human 
policy; he not only gives you the actions, but 
the motives that influenced thoſe who were the 
actors. In no Author, my Lord, will you read 
Hiſtory with ſo much advantage, ſince while 
you are going oyer the events, you are ſeeing 
alſo into their cauſes. - B ; 


You muſt not - wonder that I have placed 
Salli at the head of the Roman Hiſto- 
rians. His plan was leſs extenſive than that of 
| ſome of the others, but it is great and import- 
ant, and he has moſt of all. Writers preſerved its 
dignity by not admitting little incidents a place 
among thoſe of moment. All, that he wrote 
has not travelled down to us, ſo that thoſe 
who value writers by the quantity,. will wonder 
to ſee the rank I have allowed him; but your 
Lordſhip, who remembers that not only the 

Poets, but the ſucceeding Hiſtorians of his own 
country, have preferred him to all others, will 


not diſpute the propriety of bis place. You will 


know, my Lord, how memorable. events the 

conſpiracy of Catiline, and the war of Fuguriba 

are in the Roman ſtory. You may read of them 

elſewhere, but you will never underſtand. them 

but by reading Salli with that care which he 

deſerves : others will tell you of the _ _ 
e 


5. ap and more than faithful, wiſe, cunning, 
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ſiderable parts of each, but it is in Salluſt only 
that you ſee the whole ſcene laid open, and 
know not only that ſuch things happened, but 
why and how they happened. Throughout the 
whole you are in the cabinet and the camp, you 
are in the deſigns of the Generals, you are in 
the ſecrets of the Conſpirators, and if you are 
Jeſs ſurpriſed at the events, it is becauſe you are 

quainted with their cauſes, and every ſecret 
* of action. You will find more of life, 
and warmth, and fire, in Salluſt, than in all 
the writers of Hiſtory among the Romans; you 


will remember Thucydides as you read him, and 


you will diſcover that this was the Writer on 


whom he had formed himſelf; I am ſorry to ſay 


that he has eyen excelled his model, but Seneca 
has affirmed it, and it is truth. This is not all - 
you will diſcover on comparing this moſt ſpirited 
of the Roman Writers, to that moſt ſpirited 
among the Grecians, you will find that brevity 


is the very life and fire which charms you. 


To be ſuccinct is a great praiſe to Salli, 
but he has a greater, the being accurate and 
punctual :. no Author has N him in this, 
perhaps he has even carried the virtue to a fault. 
If it is poſſible to be too circumſtantial in the 
deſcription of places, Salluſt is ſo: but I don't 
know whether to charge this upon him as an 
error: there is however a fault in him which, 
my Lord, I know you will diſtinguiſh. Tho 
Salluſt is always cloſe and ſhort when he is got 
into his ſtory, he is ſometimes tedious before he 
does get into it. His introductions have been 
condemned on all hands, and there is no vindi- 
cating them. They are tedious, and they are 


foreign 


K . 


1d Ov IoMs of the 
foreign to the matter, and like Bays's Prologue 
and Epilogue, each might ſerve either for the 
one or the other, or they might all have been 
1 to any other books as well as theſe. 
We are diſguſted wich any thing that keeps us 
from the ſtory, and I can remember that even in 
a matter of amuſement, your Lordſhip long 
ſince objected to the introductory chapters in 
Tom Fones as impertinent, though they were 
ſome of them not foreign to the purpoſe of the 
ſucceeding part of the narration. hen you 
fee what is diſguſtful in others, my Lord, you 
will avoid it. I bad not mentioned this fault in 


SSN. 


ſineſs, and leave form to thoſe wha want mat- 
ter. 83 5 3 "= 5 8 


- You have heard Salluft condemned, I dare 
ſay, my Lord, for the length and finiſhed excel- 
lence of his ſpeeches, but you will not join the 
-common cry of cenſure: if this be a fault it is 
common to Zivy and all the reſt, not particular 
to Salla; but I do not allow that it is one. 
_— may pleaſe himſelf with the no of his 
© obſervation, that Soldiers do not declaim like 
Orators. But I cannot fee why we ſhould ſup- 
any of thoſe charaQters, into the mouths of 
Wich Sallyft has put ſpeeches, ' incapable of 
"ſpeaking - them. | Zonginus obſerves, that — 
l on 
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only great men are the molt likely to fay great 
1 — but that none elſe can ſay them. He in- 
ſtances the reply of ' Alexander to Parmenio, who 
had told him, That were he Alenander he 
would accept the offer of Darius, as an in- 
ſtance of this; and he is right: the Monarch 
anſwered, and ſo would I, were I Parmenio 

you will agree with Longinus, my Lord, that no 

man in the world was more likely to have made 
ſuch an anſwer as the Conqueror of the world. 


| ALL that can be objected to theſe ſpeeches is 


that they are too much finiſhed 3 but, my Lord, 
the ſentiments of them all, I mean of all thoſe 
ia Salluſt, are proper: and you will pardon the 


relator of them, who puts them into language 
worthy of the occaſion, and of the ſpeakers. 
am ready to acknowledge, that there are 
among the Latin Writers, to ſay nothing of 


the Greek, thoſe who take occaſion to introduce 


fine things very foreign to the purpoſe, into theſe 
harangues, and who ſeem to conſider the ſubject 
of their Hiſtory, as ſome Poets have done the 
plot of their Play, as good for nothing but to in- 
troduce fine things; but Salluſt is not of that 
number: you will find, my Lord, the loſtieſt 
ſentiments, and the moſt exalted and noble mo- 
rals in his harangues, but they are always born 
of the occaſion. | | N 


Tukkk are many reaſons, why you will 
be fond of Ceſar. Much more: you will 
reverence thoſe writings which you remem- 
ber were penned by the Conqueror of the 
world; and while you pay this deference to the 
quality of the Author, there is another 22 
ce 
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ſtance of great weight that will affect you in his | 


favour ; you will find him relating things in 
which himſelf was concerned ; events in which 
he cannot be ignorant of any circumſtance, and 
which is a greater praiſe, in which,. although 


THERE is no Writer, my Lord, whom you 
will read, or whom you ought to read, with 
more pleaſure than Cæſar. His language is ac- 
curate and elegant beyond that of all the other 


. Roman Hiſtorians. He has all the beautiful fim- 
plicity of Aenophon, for be aſſured, my dear 
Lord, Xenophon was his model; and he is as clear 


and as elegantly plain. When he has occaſion 
to defcribe any place, or any machine, of the 


number of thoſe he conquered, or of thoſe he 


uſed in his expeditions, it is impoſſible to con- 


cCieive any thing more circumſtantially particular 


than the account; when he has occaſion to 


ſpeak of himſelf with honour, you will do him 
a thouſand times the honour on account of the 


reſerve and decency with which he expreſſes it. 
Youwill not wonder, my Lord, that when there 
is occaſion for it, Czſar is eloquent: long be- 
fore he began to write as an Hiſtorian, he was 
an Orator. Very early in life he ſpoke againſt 
Dolabella; but although he loſt many friends on 
this occaſion, he obtained an applauſe that to his 


warm temper was an ample compenſation, He 
went on the ſame road to fame, and with the 


ſame ſucceſs, to the great affair of Lentulus, in 


which his heat and eloquence raiſed a ſuſpi- 


cion, but certainly a falſe one, that himſelf had 
been concerned in Catiline s conſpiracy. 


kis own glory is concerned, he is not partial, 


THE 
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Tu ſame ſpirit chat animated his Orations 
glows in all his other Works, You every where 
that it is not a cold relator, but an intereſted 


perſon who is informing you; and, my Lord, 1 | 


am aſſured that you will applaud that openneſs 


of manner in which you diſtinguiſh the Prince 


and the Commander, as as the man of 
knowledge and of learning, in his language. 
Here, my Lord, is certainly a proof of what I 
before obſerved to you in favour of Salluff, and 


indeed it may be extended to all the Hiſtorians 


in the matter of thoſe harangues which they put 
into the Mouths of their Generals. It will be 
eaſy to allow, that the world never produced a 

eater Soldier than Cz/ar, and yow will ſoon 
Fad, that none has publiſhed harangues 
which he would have been unequal to the 
ſpeaking. It was not ill obſerved, that Cz- 
far wrote with the ſame ſpirit with which he 
fought ; and where, my Lord, is the wonder ? 
Are they not the ſame qualities and powers of 
mind that lead to both? And muſt not a noble 
warmth and ftrength of faculties diſcloſe itſelf in 
the one as well as the other? Cæſar has vindi- 


cated the characters of all the Generals of old 


time, and given credit to all their Hiſtorians, 


You are not to expect, my Lord, a compleat 
and finiſhed Hiſtory in the Commentaries of Ju- 


lius Ceſar. Great as they are, and highly as 


they have exalted the name of that Conqueror, 
they are no more than minutes or notes of things 
put down with an intent to furniſh matter for a 
Hiſtory. Thoſe writings in which we ſee the 
Orator, the Hiſtorian, and the man of Jearning 


con. 
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conſpicuous in ſo eminent a degree, are no more 
tha tlie firſt copies of What might have been his 
Hiſtory. If we thus admire what bis Writings 
ate, What ſhould we have. faid were it poſſible far 
us to have ſeen them finiſhed by his own hand, 


I Dox'T know whether 2 will more ad- 
mire the vigour of his mind or the purity of his 
language: whether the matter or the form will 
demand your greateſt praiſe; certainly he is un- 
equalled in both. The force of his genius ſecms 
mere than common ; and the ſtyle in Which he 
has clethed its dictates, is more pure than that 
of any of the others. You will ſee great pomp 
and oſtentation in the manner of Tacitus, but 1 
know your judgment, my Lord; I know you 
will ſee moxe real dignity in the ſimplicity of 
Caſar, than in all the ſounding phraſes he can 
put together, Notwithſtanding that all the 
powers of language were within the reach of 
Ceſar, he knew that reſervs under which alone 
they are beautiful. Though you will diſtinguiſh 


a concealed grandeur under many paſſages which 


have all the plainneſs of the moſt ſimple rela- 
tion, yet it is not every where that you diſcover 
this. He knew when all that real plainneſs 
would be proper, which you imagine you have 


throughout his Writings. It is only when he is 


relating councils or actions that he gives the 
reins to this noble fury. Where he is barely re- 
lating incidents of no immediate importance, it 
is impoſſible for any thing to be more abſolutely 
plain and unornamented than his language: he 
has been cenſured for this, my Lord, but you, 
who have judgment enough at any time to allow 
propriety all the praiſe of beauty, will think theſe 
WEEKS of | : : parts, 
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| „though leſs entertaining to the reader, yet 
ach 55 worthy of the Writer than the teſt. 15 


Ir Cornelius Nepos wants the fire and ſpirit, 

the dignity and the eloquence of Cæſar, be will 

make you good amends, my Lord, by his per- 

fect accuracy. If he is not as rapid as Fhucydi- © 

des, he is as regular as focrates. And though 

he has all the merit of the Greet, he has nothing 

of his ſtiffneſs. I ſcarce know an Author, 

whom you will read with greater -pleaſure 

than this; he is eaſy and elegant in a very great 

degree; and what there is deficient in ſtrength 

and force he makes up in taſte. Cornelius Nepos, 
my Lord, has aimed at fame on a foundation 

different from that on which the other Roman 

Hiſtorians have built their pretenſions. I can 

find great beauty and dignity in the laboured 

periods and ſounding epithets of Tacitus, and I 

have already told you, how greatly I think = 

of the conciſeneſs of Salluſt. But though M 

I may admire theſe more, I certainly am, and = 

your Lordfhip as certainly will be, more pleaſed 

with reading Cornelius Nepos, Ihe language of 

this Author is that which men of learning and YH 

ſenſe in his time would have wiſhed to ſpeak to „ 

one another. There is neither amazing digni- = 

ty nor ſurpriſing ſharpneſs in it, but there is an 

unaffected ſimplicity and elegant eaſe which 

diſtinguiſhes him from all the Authors in the 

world, and which, without farther information, 

would aſſure us evidently enough, that he lived 

in that age when more than the Latin tongue 

— = its perfection, when true taſte was efta- 
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THovUGH there are no laboured beauties in V 
the ſtyle of this Author, there 'are a thouſand aſton 
natural ones, and if he wants eloquence he has of th 
variety: his expreſſion is always appropriated, ot w. 

and the ſubject gives the character to the ſtyle. plauc 
All his eaſe does not amount to negligence, and cies, 
thoſe periods which are leaſt ſounding are often MW anc 
the moſt laboured. 4+ . 


LI Thad all the advantages, my Lord, which WW ſyle, 
Nepos poſſeſſed, and he had many more. Na- knov 
ture had given him all thoſe talents which it and: 
was the buſineſs of art to improve, and he had or to 
acquainted himſelf with every thing that could L 


tend to their improvement. You will at once WW (ys. 
. diſtinguiſh, that Livy lived in the Auguſtan age, at all 
and you will no where have ſo general or ſo hay- WW pecu 


py a picture of what that refined taſte, that pure ¶ com. 
judoment, that eaſy eloquence, and thoſe un. plauſ 
affected graces were, which have characteriſed than 
and ſhall continue to characteriſe that age to all thou! 
time, as in the works of this Author. You who! 
have admired many writers, my Lord, for ma- Auth 
ny things, but it is the peculiar happineſ- of priet 
Livy to excel in all. Whether his {ſubject re- ¶ they 
quires force or delicacy, whether he is to per- of it 
iuade or to command, whether an army is to be conv 
ſpirited to ſome deſperate attempt, or a ſenate to WW lime; 
be ſoſtened into ſome necefiary compliance, IW man 
Livy is equally excellent. I he perſuaſive or the ¶ ue: 
| majeſtic, the ſoit or the violent, ſeem, while ¶ whoſ 
k you read them, to be his peculiar ſtrength, and ¶ ever 

you are ſurpriſed when you find him fall as natu - that 

rally and as boldly into the next ſucceeding turn, ¶ nothi 

though ever ſo different. | 

"3 20 VARIETY 
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VARIETY pleaſes in Cornelius Nepos, but it 
aſtoniſhes and charms in Livy. The accuracy 
of the one is elegant, but even the arrangement 
of words in the other is great. Vou have ap- 


plauded many, and you have felt their excellen- 
cies, but there is none but Liuy who can com- 


mand your paſſions juſt in the degree and exact- 


ye in the inſtant when he pleaſes: you are at 
once awed and inſpired by the grandeur of his 


ſtyle, and while you follow his ſentences, you 


know not whether to pay your tribute of wonder 
and applauſe to thoſe who did the great actions, 
or to him who relates them. The dignity of 
Livy's manner is peculiar; but if what Zonginus 
ſays of the ſublime be true, that it is what pleaſes 


at all times, and pleaſes every body, and that 1 
peculiar character is the awakening the ſoul and 


commanding extacy, not ſolliciting a cold 
plauſe; no man has written with more ſublimity 
than Livy, whoſe works have pleaſed theſe two 


thouſand years, and have pleaſed univerſally, and 


whom no man ever read without tranſport. No 


Author has ever written with that peculiar pro- 
priety that appears in Livy, other Authors when: 


tney are ſublime often wander for the occaſions 


of it; with. Liuy you never read it but you are 
convinced it is at once great and natural. Sub- 


limer thoughts never entered into the heart of 
man than we meet with in him, and yet they 


ve always the natural thoughts of thoſe into 


whoſe mouth he puts them: no language was 


ever more worthy to convey ſuch ſentiments than 


that in which he clothes them, and yet there is 
nothing forced in it; on the contrary, it ſeems 


7 
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born of the occaſion, and peculiar to the fab. 
| - IS : 1 


- PROPRIETY is the great character of Liiy; 
he is not more happy in ſuiting his ſtyle to his 
ſentiments, or his ſentiments to his 

than in his general conduct in the arrangement 
of his matter. Other Hiſtorians are great, but 
they are ſometimes tireſome : you will be raviſh. 
ed, my Lord, with many things in Thucydidis, 
but you will be tired as he continues the rela. 
tion. On the contrary, in Livy whatever is not 
great is elegant, and every part of his writing 
afford you an equal, though every part a diffe- 
rent pleaſure. The mind is wearied with an at- 
tention to the ſame things, or to things of the 
ſame kind, and it is the misfortune of, all thoſe 
Writers whom we admire moſt, that they ex- 
pect we ſnould admire them continually : the 
human mind is not equal to the taſk, and the at- 
tempt: is always abortive, If we obſerve the 
Writers of Tragedy, they have found the art of 
diverſifying the ſcene, and when a great action 
has been repreſented, they throw in leſs to relax 
and to unbend the mind, that it may regain all 
Its vigour for the next occurrence, and be in a 


condition to admire it as it ought. Livy has 
been in the ſecret of this variety in Hiſtory, and 


only Livy has known it. All who read him, 
and who have read the others, are ſenſible of his 
ſuperior art in pleaſing as well as aſtoniſhing, 
his peculiar addreſs in ing awake the atten- 


tion, but all who admire do not ſee the reaſon ; 
u,. my Lord, I know will approve with know- 
Jede Lou will ſee that Livy. has had the Poets 
art of varying his ſubject, and of relieving and 
„ | enter- 
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entertaining by variety. When vou have had 


all your faculties kept upon the ſtretch by ſome 

great occurrence, he relieves them by ſome little 

but ſome pleaſmg incident, and when he has 

given you all the pain aſſd the ſorrow you could 

beftow upon. the ſubject, he always throws in 
ſome incident not fprightly, for that would be a 
farce aſter the tragedy, but ſome ſoothing and 
engaging circumſtance that calls off but in part, 
while it wholly relieves the attention. 


I am ſorry to confeſs, my Lord, but I have 


confeſſed it already in regard to ſome of thoſe 


Writers whom we moſt admire, that with their | 


vaſt genius there was required ſome greater, 


ſome ſeverer judgment. Firodotus is often pue- 


rile, Thucydides is ſometimes bombaſt, even Cæ- 
far is in ſome places low ; but you have nothing 
of this kind in Zrvy + no man was ever fo 


equal to himſelf in all parts. He has often 


checked the torrent even of his eloquence when 
it was out of place; and having leſs ambition, 
as well as more judgment, than Demoſthenes, if 
he has not equalled that Orator in his amazing 
paſlages, he has not imitated him in his weak 
and his impertinent ones. | 


I namE theſe men, my Lord, as examples 
that may, and that muſt, be of uſe to you, in 
your future conduct. Let me, of all things, re- 
commend this Roman as your pattern in point of 
judgment. You will have, like him, 1 am aſ- 


lured, an exuberant fancy, and, my Lord, you 


will have need of his ſkill to guide it. Be not 
aways haſty to ſay things which you know to be: 
good ones. The reſerve of Livy has added 

H 3 almoſt 
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almoſt as much to his fame, as his genius. Vo 
ſee in the weak parts of Demgſthenes that lowneſz 
to which the greateſt man may. deſcend if he wil 
affect wit and pleaſantry out of time: be aſſured, 
my Lord, Livy could have ſaid many more ſmart 


things than he has, but he determined to give 
breath to none that were not allo proper. 


Ir is become a faſhion, my dear Lord, to ad. 
mire, but the word carries too much meaning, 
it is the cuſtom to approve ſhort periods. Thoſe 
Writers who have eſtabliſhed this principle were 
right; when you have read them, my Lord, you 
will find that they had not talents for a ſuperior 
excellence. Short ſentences are eaſy, but long, 
mean moderately long periods, alone can claim 
the name of beautiful ; there requires art for the 
ſtructure of theſe, for without it they are full of 
- confuſion 3 but, my Lord, he who can retain 
perſpicuity through a continued paſſage, he who 
knows how to vary and to combine its ſeveral 
members, and to arrange the words ſo as to 
communicate, together with the clearneſs, grace 
to the whole, he alone deſerves the name of an 
eloquent Author: he alone can write with dig- 
nity; and him all who know what is great and 
excellent in writing will ſele& for their applauſe, 
Such a Writer, my Lord, is Livy.” Salluft bas 
found the way to make conciſeneſs pleaſe, but it 
can never charm like the full meaſure of this 
Writer. The language flows along theſe lengths 
.-ened channels with an eaſy ſmoothneſs that you 
trace it from ſpot to ſpot without diſturbance, 
- and though it makes meanders, every part of 
them is ſo diſtin that you continue the eye along 
the ſurface, and the whole is ſo clear that it is 
= 5 impoſſible 
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impoſſible to do this without ſeeing at the ſame 
time to the bottom. 


No man ſeems to have view ſo well 3 9, 
ed with human nature as this Hiſtorian, what- 
ever judgment he paſſes the heart confirms, and 
while we admire we ſee the beauty ſo. obvious 
that we almoſt chide ourſelves for not having hit 
upon it: but, my Lord, the thought and the 

conduct of the ſtory is not. al you will find to 

admire in Livy, nor is the length and ſtructure 
of his periods all that contributes to the giving 
that divine perfection which we ſee in them: 


with all the greater, he was a maſter alſo of all 


the leſſer arts of writing; his choice of words is 
excellent beyond all compariſon. He is always 
great. but it is not an affected dignity which you 


will ſee in him, it is natural; and you wil! the 


more admire him as you confeſs that it is ſo. No 
Author has an equal air of nobleneſs in his com- 
poſition, and yet he is chaſter than all men in 
his expreſſion, he will not give place to a beauty 

that is not ſuited to the character under which it 


appears: nor admit a fine thing which does not 


grow upon the ſubject. On this principle Livy 
has, undoubtedly, thrown away more good things 
than any man elſe ever wrote; but, in return, 
thoſe which he has preſerved come upon the 
ory with a grace 1 is wanting in all 
others. | 


| Nox 1 been fo ſublime, ind; 8 
ſtrange the aſſertion may ſeem, none has been ſo 
correct as Livy. That care to little things which 
the Greet Critic declares impoſſible to thoſe who 
are purſuing true ſubli —_— is certainly, tho“ 


4 againſt 
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againſt the determination of ſo great a judge, 
ſeen in Livy, While he produces the greateſt 
things that ever came from the pen of man he 
has regard to the leaft, While he is delivering 
ſentiments which inſpire the reader, he takes 
care they be peculiar to the perſon from whom 
they are heard. Every character in Livy is what 
all the perſons I had like to have ſaid are, but it 
is what all the perſons ought to be in a Play : 
each furniſhed with his own manners, and each 
diſtinguiſhed by his on peculiar ſentiments, fo 
that without aſking the name, you may know 
who ſpeaks. This is happily, and with the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed accuracy hit off by Livy, Not 
only his Romans and his men of other nations 
ſneak and think differently: but his Romans dif- 
fer among one another, according to the periods 
tn which they lived. Not only the Roman is 
diſtinguiſhed by his ſentiments and manner from 
all the other people of the world, but the Roman 
under ane form of government is made to ſpeak 
differently from him under another. He has 
adapted his characters to his times, and as there 
was more liberty among the people, he has com- 
municated more ſpirit to their haran It is 
that judgment, that conſummate — of 
the proper and the peculiar to every perſon, and 
in every part, that has made him eminent in this 
particular; and it is to the ſame judgment that 
we owe that tempered fire which animates his 
greater paſſages, and that enlivened eaſe which 
elevates the familiar, No man was ever great 
with ſo much eaſe, none was ever familiar with 
ſo much dignity as Livy. He had frequent oc- 
caſions to exert his talents on both theſe occa- 
ſions, and he has communicated fo much of ma- 
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jeſty to the leſſer incidents, and ſo happily ſoften- 
* air of grandeur in the greater, "his both: 
at once pleaſe and elevate the mind, and each, 
while it in part imitates, ſets off the other in the 


compariſon. 


IHA ſpoken largely on this Author, my 
Lord, but it is impoſſible to ſay too much in his 
favour, I have propoſed the Claſſics to your: 
imitation in forming a ſtyle. ſuited to the aſſem- 
bly. before whom you will ſpeak ; and to the im- 
portance of the concerns that will.be the ſubjects 
of your diſcourſe: in many things you may imi- 
tate many, but Livy, my Lord, you may take 


for your pattern in all; where he is grave and 


great none can be more ſo; he is often light, 


but he never deſcends to littleneſs ; and where: 


his eaſe is moſt conſpicuous he is never care- 


I HAVE obſerved to you, my Lord, that the 
Claſſics, in general, were acquainted in the 
moſt perfect manner with thoſe things con- 


. cerning which they wrote; that they had: 
been concerned in what they related, or had 


travelled to viſit the places which they de- 


ſcribed... Let not this, however, make you: 


ſuppoſe that perſonal experience, and immediate 
inſpection, are abſolutely neceſſary to the taſk. 
of writing, or of ſpeaking nobly on the ſubject ; 


nor let your modeſty plead your inexperience as 


an excuſe againſt your ſpeaking at all. There 
is another way, my Lord, of arriving at. theſe: 
things, and you have this great name as an ex- 
ample of the perfection in which. they may be 

had not. travelled. far, 
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nor had he been honoured with many 1 
- ments; yet, my Lord, when you have read 

him you will 5 not one of all thoſe who 


had the ſuperior advantages have ew more 
of their experience. 


1 HAVE told you, my Lord, hs 1 would 
propoſe Livy as a general model of your imita- 
tion; but you will not find any thing human ab- 
ſolutely perfect. As to the defects in his lan- 
guage and ſtyle, you are not to fear any. What 
that Patavinity was of which ſome of his cotem- 
poraries accuſe him, we are not likely at this 
time to find out; it was ſome matter of great 
delicacy, and neither poſlible to be now known, 
nor worth the trouble of the enquiry ; 3 but, my 
dear Lord, guard againſt partiality; guard againſt 
credulity ; and if 1 you fee inſtances of theſe in 
Livy, remember who he was, and know it is im- 
poflible to be too much upon your guard againſt 
thoſe errors into which ſuch a man could fall, 
If what we have beſide relating to the ſame time 
be juſt, Livy has favoured Pompey at the expence 
of ſtrict truth: and for the other charge, altho' 
the ignorance and ſuperſtition | of thoſe times in 


ſome degree pleaded in mitigation of the belief in 


portents and miracles, you will find in Livy that 
he was much too eaſy of conviction on that head ; 

and you will remember, my Lord, that as no- 
thing can diſgrace a great character more than 
ſuch a tendency, ſo at the time in which we live, 
in which religion as well as knowledge is on ſo 
juſt a foundation, a credulity of this kind would 
render the perſon who gave way to it doubly ri- 


diculous. Iknow, my dear Lord, when I have 


told you that 4691 is, in general, too credulous, 
your 
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your own judgment will fave me the invidious 
taſk of pointing out the particulars : upon the 
whole, he may be placed in the ſtead of half 
the Roman and half the Greet Hiſtorians, + If he 
have faults, but they do not deſerve that name, 


if he have weakneſſes, they are few, and in re- 


turn he has excellencies more and greater than 


| any Author can boaſt. The Roman Hiſtory 
was a ſubject worthy the greateſt. pen that ever 
wrote; and it would be hard to ſay in whom it 


would have met a more equal genius than in him 
from whom it is delivered. 


AFTER this praiſe of Livy, and after what has 
been allowed to Salluſt, leis will be neceſſary in 
regard to the other Roman Hiſtorians, You will 
read in Velleius Paterculus a ſuccinct and uſeful 


- compendium of the affairs of Rome from its ear- 


lieſt period to Tiberius. He is an uſeful Writer, 


nor is that all his praiſe. Fhere is an eaſe and 


elegance in his language which oughtts recom- 
mend him to you, and adelicacy in his cenſures, 
which is an art few Orators have reached, and 
yet of all others the moſt worthy their attention. 


Thoſe who have been in the fecret have profited 


of it, but it has died with them, nor ever has 
been plainly laid down among the rules for this 
profeſlion. My Lord, I flatter myſelf you will 
be very ſlow to cenſure : great minds diſdain 
the trampling upon leſſer; but, there ma 

be occaſions in which it will be virtue to be ſe- 


vere upon particular perſons : if ever this happens, 


let me be remembered in having adviſed Pater- 
culus as the model. He who is angry loſes half 


his power; and to be violent is to accuſe your- 


{elf of partiality or prejudice, 
H 6 PA. 
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PATERCULUS always kept his temper, and 
is ſedate and calm in his ſevereſt cenſures. Thoſe 
who attempt too much loſe all. Paterculus is 
not backward to allow merit in thoſe whom he 
condemns, in points that are foreign to the im- 
mediate buſinefs; and when he cuts the deepeſt 
affects an air of ſoftneſs and an unwilling ſeverity, 
Theſe are the men who are regarded in their 
cenſures. When you would wound the deepeſt, 
my Lord, do it as it were with violence to your 
own temper, and you will obtain all that you 
can intend : much more, you will do all the com- 
mon good yuu can propoſe, and, at the ſame 
time, p reſerve your own name from the ſtain of 

ill- nature. | 


T wiss I could tell you, my Lord, that Pa- 
terculus was as good an example of the way to 
praiſe, but in this he is as faulty as in the other 
excellent. He who is of all men the moſt can- 
did in his cenſures, is of all the moſt fulſome in 

bis praiſe. When you read of Auguſtus, you 
- will ſuppoſe he is ſpeaking of a Deity, and in 
fome other caſes he thinks it a duty to praiſe not 
only the Prince, but the miniſter or favourite. 


We find Sejanus extolled with ſuch applauſe, as 


the conduct of. a Pelham could hardly warrant ; 
and ſome of the weak men of Rome mentioned with 


all the glory of the greateſt whom that miſtreſs 


of the world ever produced. I would not have 


you, my Lord, ſet the Author, however, too- 


low on this account, it was a kind of neceſſary 
flattery. He wrote of thoſe times in which he 
lived, and it was not to be expected that he 
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would do other than praiſe thoſe whom he 


Tra1s Author has a peculiar happineſs in tell- 
ing 2 ws 6 his brevity, which the plan of his. 
work rendered neceſſary, is a great beauty, but 
he takes care to throw into the ſmall compaſs all 
the graces it can contain; and what he is greatly 
to be eſteemed as well as admired for, he gene- 
rally gives a moral to his ſtoxy, and ends with 
ſome happy maxim. The cenſure which I have 
laid upon him for partiality, my Lord, you are 
not to conſider as general, but only relating to- 

the latter part of his Hiſtory. You will find 

him very faithful in the relations of all that oc- 

. curred before the time in which he was concern- 
ed, and I don't indeed know a more uſeful Au- 
thor. You will find a recital, in him, of all: 
the memorable things you have read in the other 
Hiſtorians, and you will find him every where 
clear and familiar. Remember you are not to- 
take his characters of any of the people of his 
own time upon his word, and for the reſt he will. 
not deceive you. . Men of his own period are- 
praiſed or cenſured by him, not as virtuous or 
as vicious, but as friends or as enemies to Tibe- 
rus | = 
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THERE is a pleaſure to the man of diſcern» 
ment in obſerving the different ways in which 
the great Writers of this early period aroſe to 
fame : every one is excellent, yet every one on 
a different principle. You have admired the 
placid eaſe and gentle elegance of Paterculus, 
mou will more admire, though perhaps not more 
; | Fu ſolidly 


: . 
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a ſolidly approve, the gay, the flotid, and the 


ſhining Hiſtorian of Alexander. 


.” DUINTUS:CURT1US. ſeems to have been 
of a ſpirit in ſome degree reſembling that of the 
heroe whom he celebrates; and in his praiſes he 
does not always found his applauſe where 3 
cooler judgment would have placed it. You 
will find him extolling Alexander to the ſkies for 
reſolutions which a man of prudence could not 
have taken: but intrepidity and fire are the cha- 
racter of his heroe, and in order to ſet his praiſe 
at the higheſt point, he makes theſe the greateſt 
honour to human nature. Never was an under- 
taking better ſuited to the talents and abilities of 
the performer, than the ſtory of this Conqueror 
of the World to the genius of Curtius. He is as 
ſpirited, as warm, and as reſolute as his heroe, 


and, my Lord, when others praiſe him moſt, 1 


know your judgment will ſay he is as raſh. 
You will often be pleaſed with his flights, but 
ou will leave it to others to be always raviſhed 
with. them. There is a peculiar turn in his whole 
manner which pleaſes while it animates the read- 
er. He has a lofty eaſe unknown to all the 
Greeks, or to the other Romans. He is bold in 
his uſe of figures, ſometimes too bold; he is al- 
ways clear and perſpicuous, and his judgment in 
his opinions is as ſound as his manner is flighty. 
There is no Proſe Writer in which you will find 
ſo much of fancy; but you will fee that his fancy 
ſometimes runs away with him. He takes from 
the real character of his heroe by his extravagant 
applauſe, and not unfrequently makes us doubt 
things by his mere.manner of relating them. 


You 


OU 
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all this exuberance of applauſe was owing to a 


partiality for his heroe, on the contrary, he has 


ſpoken as fully on the other ſide: you will no 
where find the character of Alexander treated 


with that degree of freedom which appears in this 


Writer. He relates things of the-wrong kind for 
a panegyriſt, and thoſe ſuch as we no where elſe 


find, and ſuch as would have ſcarce obtained 


credit if they had appeared in any other work. 


If he places him above the greateſt of mankind 
in many places, he makes the human ſpecies 
amends by ſetting him in ſome others lower than 


the level of almoſt the loweſt. 


I am ſenſible, my Lord, that you will be 
pleaſed with this Writer. There is an air of life, 
and pleaſantry, and freedom in him, that muſt 
charm every reader of capacity, but he is the laſt 


that I would adviſe you to ſet up as a model to 
yourſelf. He has faults, and they are ſuch as 


wear ſo pleaſing an aſpect, that they would pro- 
poſe themſelves in the firſt place for imitation. 
Even where himſelf is above. cenſure, he would 
lead others into errors. He has dared very hap- 


pily in ſome places, but not in all; and even 


where the bridge has carried him ſafe over it 


would fail under another. You will find that 
he wants that beautiful ſimplicity which is con- 
ſpicuous in almoſt all the other Claſſics, and 


which is the firſt and greateſt of all excellencies. 
The language of Quintus Curtius is often too 
lofty for his ſubject, and he is fond of declama- 


tion to a fault, even to impertinence. He knew 


his ſtrength lay there, and he has called in this 


form 


160 3 E the. 
form of ſpeaking much too often. 3 


happy in many —— in the uſe of figures, but 
not knowing where to confine himſelf, he has 
treſpaſled alfo. in that reſpect in man y places, and 
while he labours to be fine, he nnd to be natural. 


You will find great elegance in his Orations, 


and a fine flow of language, but then you will 


remember the propriety of thoſe of Livy, and 


theſe will come with an ill grace after them: 
they may, in general, ſuit the mouth of one 


perſen as well as another. You will find 6 
many beauties in him, that I know you will be 


in pain for thoſe who may be led b * to re- 


verence his faults, but 2 your Lordſhip thoſe 
faults will ſerve as well as his excellencies, to 


point out the way to what is truly eminent. 


Ix Patronius ae will find, all 


the fire and fancy of Quintus Curtius, but 
tempered with the niceſt judgment. The ele- 
| with that of his ſen- 
timents. You will in no Writer, my dear Lord, 
meet with ſo much true delicacy of thought, in 
none with purer language. You will eaſily. 
ſee that he had lived in a Court, and been 


| gance of his ſtyle ſuits wel 


many years accuſtomed to ſee with a. diſcerning 
and nice eye the perſons who are found 


there. You will be charmed with the eaſe, 
and you will be ſurpriſed with the variety of his 
characters. There is no end of the number, no 
reſtraint in the kind of people he introduces, and 
yet he ſeems as perfectly acquainted with the 


nius and character. of the one as the other. 
5 will find in him a happy contraſt to the care- 
leſſneſs and want of propriety that is ſeen in 
Quintus Curtius as the ſpeeches in that Author 


which 
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which come from one mouth would as well have 


ſuited anothet, thoſe of Petronius, on the con- 
trary, are fo characteriſed that, without naming 


the perſon, you muſt know who ſpoke them, 
and they would be abſurd in the mouth of any 
other. There is no quality which he does not 


occaſionally aſſume, no manner that he does not 
put on in theſe Orations, to adapt them to the 


perſon whoſe they are; nor is this all his happi- 
neſs in variety. When he is engaged in deſcrip- 
tion and narration, when he is himſelf the ſpeak- 
er, he has as admirable an art of enlivening his 
e eee changes: in ſome places he is 
as {imple as Xenophon, in ſome as florid as Cur- 
tius ; in ſome as ſhort as Salluft, and in others 
as beautifully copious as Herodotus : and all this 
with propriety. It does not appear that hemakes 
theſe variations of ſtyle becauſe he is in a graver 


or in a gayer humour, but as each part of his 


ſubject requires a more dry or a more ornament» 


ed language. You will be aſtoniſhed at the wit, 


you will be charmed with the politeneſs of Pe- 
tronius, and in the moſt difficult and delicate of 
all attempts, the diſguiſing looſe ideas in decent 


words, you will ſoon acknowledge no man was 


ever like him. 


Yov will not wonder, my Lord, that Petre- 
nius ſhould be happy in bis flyle and expreſſion, 
when you conſider that no man had ſtudied it 


ſo carefully. He lays down excellent rules for 


others to arrive at the ſame perfection, and is ſe- 


vere enough againſt thoſe who tranſgreſs them. 


I don't know any thing that is more univerſally 


pleaſing in an Author than humour, and hardly 
know any Author who has more of it, or whois 
more 
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more delicate in it than Petronius. If he hag 
any fault, it is that his ſpirit ſometimes runs away 
with him, and that he paints ill things fo agree. 
ably that you will at firſt ſight be tempted to like 
rather than be diſguſted at them. You will elſe. 
where have read of the times of Nero, my Lord, 


but it is only in Petronius that you will ſee the 


true moral hiſtory of that ſhameleſs period. 


Tux ſtyle of Tacitus, my Lord, is different 
from that of all the Authors you have read, and 
though not without its beauty, yet is not that 
which one would wiſh to imitate : or indeed is it 
that kind of language which is proper for his ſub- 
ject. This is a cenſure of ſome weight, but you 


will find it juſt. He is in general conciſe, but then 
he is not always clear: his language is laboured- 
ly ſhort ; and as it has the origin has the conſe- 


quence of Horacès obſervation, brevis eſſe labore, 
obſcurus fio. He has beauties, and thoſe very 


great and very ſtriking, but they are not regular 


or continued; you will find him dropping from 
very high and very judicious flights into the 
ſimpleſt manner in the world; and then riſing 
from it again at once, and when you did not ex- 
pe, nor did the ſubject require it. I am aſſured, 

that even his beſt paſſages will not have your 
praiſe without ſome degree of reſerve. His lan- 
guage, though lofty, is laboured, and his figures 
are rather bold than juſt : he would have ob- 
tained a better character had he aimed at leſs ex- 
cellence ; for you often ſee his metaphors forced, 
and his expreſſion ſtrained to an unnatural height: 
he is ambitious of ſhining every where, and the 


Writer who affeRs this will often miſs of it. 
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Upon the whole, my Lord, Tacitus is an 
Author who would be the laſtT ſnould propoſe as 
a pattern of ſpeaking; and I ſhould be ſorry to 
think of your Lordſhip's reading him before'you 
had eſtabliſned a true taſte by the example of 
other Authors; but after ſo many, I would 
by no means have you omit him. You will 
know where to condemn him, and you will 
find a vaſt deal to approve. . His faults ariſe-not 
from a want of power, but of moderation; not 
from a deficiency of genius, but of judgment. 
When he is cooler, he has none of his impro- 
prieties; and in thoſe places (and there are many 
| ſuch) in which he chooſes to deſcend from his 
| exaltation, there is not an Author among the 
Romans who writes with greater beauty. He is 
in general fond of flights, and ſacrifices propri- 
-ety to beauty, but in ſome places he is correct, 
elegant, and natural. His characters are glaring 
rather than beautiful, and as they are not natu- 
ral, they can never truly pleaſe: he takes infi- 
nitely more pains to be elegant and bright than 
to be like nature, and all his pictures, though 
he puts names to them, and calls them portraits, 
are rather pieces of fancy. 5 rc e eee 
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I ISR I could recommend the principles of 
Tacitus to your Lordſhip with any greater degree 
of warmth. than his manner; but he is certainly 
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faulty in the one as well as the other. He is | 
_ evidently a deep politician, but he is not an ho- | 


: neſt one: the praiſes which he beſtows upon ad- 
dreſs and cunning, ſhew the light in which he 
held thoſe diſgraces of true policy. You will 

find, in a little time, that he had no great reve- 

r rence 


x64 OnsRRVATTIORS on the 
' Tence for the religion of his country, and be af. 
ſured, my Lord, he who facrifices that: will not 
long retain his moral character. You will like 
the meaning of Tacitus always better than his 
expreſſion : in the one he is always juſt, and if 
be had employed a proper reſerve in the other, 
few would have excelled him. I don't know a 
more uſeful example for a riſing genius than that 
of the miſapplication of great talents, and that 
3 u will ſee, my Lord, very ſtrung in Tacitus, 
1 wiſh you poſſeſſed of his powers, but remem- 
2 of a reſerve in the uſe of them. 


You will be ſtruck with the ſtyle of Lucius El- 
rus yet more than with that of Tacitus: he is leſs 
exalted and extravagant, but he is infinitely more 


full of poetic fancy. A great part of his works 
have the appearance of poetry 


Liuy, I know you muſt have — 
es runs into Hexameters, but Florus 
| — of verſe. He is more an Orator 

than an Hiſtorian, and is fond of declamation 
and of all the ſingularities of poetry in it. 
He is more florid than Tacitus, and his flights fit 
eaſier upon him : there is at ance a ſweetneſs and 
a wildneſs in his manner which, though out of 
the common ftyle of proſe, cannot but pleaſe ; 
and he has a ſpirit and ſtrength of ſentiment that 


ſupport all his flights of poetic fancy. You will 


read him with pleaſure, but it is not ſafe to place 
too much confidence in his relations. He often 
ſacrifices the real circumſtances of an action to 


_ thoſe which he thinks would better have becom'd 


it; and he is ſo careleſs in matter of time, that 
you wil often diſcover him — Fd 
us, 


deranged or - 
; thrown out of meaſure, — 4 — places hard- 
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all that is defect in his works as they ſtand, would 
have been allowable, and of it would 
have been beautiful there. His writings contain 


firſt Rudiments from; but to your Lordſhip, 
who will ſo welt know where to believe and 


where to diſregard the Author in point of inform- 


ation, they will be both uſeful and entertaining. 
His work has a very ſmall allowance of quan- 
tity for the comprehending the ſtory of the Ro- 


man Empire from Romulus to Trajan; but he 
has ſo contrived it that he has omitted ſcarce any 


thing of conſequence, and with all their ſhort- 
neſs, his relations are not dry. He has thrown 
in the graces of language in too great profuſion; 
but while you condemn him for this, you will 


acknowledge that the aptneſs of his obſervations 
will implant many things in the memory that 


would have flipped it under a leſs ornamented 
relation. e | 
Many would be more pleaſed with theſe flo- 
rid Writers than with the plain Suetonius; but 
that, my Lord, will not be your caſe. You will 
know that plainneſs is a beauty in Hiſtory, 
and you will no where ſee it more advantage- 


ouſly employed than in this Author. Hehas the 


leaſt affectation of ſaying fine things, and the 
leaſt partiality in his relations of all the Roman 
Hiftorians. You are not to expect in Sueto- 
nius, a formal and regular recital of all that 
happened in the Raman world, according to the 
exact order of time in which the things occur- 
red: this was not his ſcheme. He takes up his 
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ſtory where he pleaſes, and continues it as he 


pleaſes. You will no where ſee the character 


of the ſeyeral Emperors ſo. boldly! or fo juſtly 


drawn. Perhaps they are in ſome reſpects too : 


cloſe, the greateſt and the moſt unnatural crimes. 
are mentioned in theſe recitals, and perhaps th 
are mentioned too minutely. I cannot but wi 
Suetonius had expreſſed more deteſtation, or had 
been leſs particular, on theſe occaſions; but na- 


ture, in the ingenuous mind, will ſupply, Wit | 


rug in which he is defecti ve. 


You. wil admire the languaee. of Saaten 
you will no where meet with: more elegant La- 
tin + his expreſſion is natural and eaſy ; very ſhort 


yet always clear. He is happy at deſcription, 


and his narration. has all the grace of plainneſs 
and all the beauty of propriety. . His words are 
all pure and happily ſelected, and his arrange- 
ment of them ſweet without being affectedly 
muſical. I know no man whom nature had 


more qualified for an Hiſtorian; certainly no 


man ever took more pains to improve his talents. 
If he is free in his deſcription of the vices of the 
Emperors, he is as warm in the praiſe of their 
virtues: he is full of precepts of morality; and 
ſeems, in his general conduct, to have ſteered be- 
tween virtue and vice as carefully as he did be- 
"tween partiality and malice. He ſeems to have 


conſidered the Hiſtorian as a character that ought 
to be ſacred from all attachments, and he is ra- 


ther to be ſtiled an ingenuous than a looſe 
writer, even in his moſt exceptionable paſſ ages. 


Truth was his aim, he wiſhed truth wore a bet- 


ter face, but he deſcribed her as ſhe was. 
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name of an original Hiſtorian, though if he 


would have kept his own council, we ſhould 


perhaps have been ignorant of this piece of ſe- 
cret hiſtory. He abridged the Work of a fa- 
mous Writer of his time, Trogus Pompeius. It 
is this abridgment which we honour with the 


name of Juſtin's Works, and it is happy for us 


that it has ſurvived the wreck of learning, for the 


original is loſt. 


THE antient Writers have had the ſecret of 
faying a vaſt deal in a very little compafs : one 
would hardly imagine that this little Work con- 
tains the ſtory of two thouſand years. The ori- 
ginal Author began with Ninus, and you will 


find the Hiſtory ending in the days of Huguſtus. 


The ſcope was equal to the time comprehended 
in the plan: It was not the Hiſtory of the Ro- 
mans alone that Trogus wrote, nor is it that on- 


ly which Juſtin has abridged. Ninus, with 


whom the account begins, was the founder of - 


the Arian Empire, and many occurrences of 
the earlier world are related at a fair length, in 
proportion to the plan of the Work. What is 
the more ſtrange, Fuſtin, whoſe compaſs was ſo 
circumſcribed, has not contented himfelf with 


bare relation; he is, in many places large upon 


what might be efteemed by another Writer little 
incidents, and he has, though not many, yet 


ſome digreſſions: and they are of length; and 
though cenſured by the ſeverer Critics, your 


Lordſhip's candour will allow them beauty. 


10 


JUSTIN, my dear Lord, hardly deſerves the 8 
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You will find in Je my Lord, all d. 4 
| purity and elegance of the beſt Roman Writers, 0 


and a portion of ſpirit equal to his elegance. 1 
| wiſh T could fay as much in favour of his fidelity a 
and of his accuracy. He has occaſion to men- is 
tion the Jets, and he does it with a very un- n0 
worthy partiality. He is ſevere without juſtice, to 
and has falſities that ſet him very low with thoſe be 
who know the true —_ of that antient people, pb; 
I have obſerved of more than one of the Writers the 
T have lately named, that your Lordſhip is not thi 
to — 5 confidence in them in matter P/ 
of chron , in is contemptibly faulty in of 
this — ade be — with thek on 
errors as immediately his own, or whether they of 
were in his original, has been a matter of diſpute, MW hi: 
| but the original writer ſtands fo fair in the opi- bu 
nion of thoſe antients who had ſeen his Works, wh 
and there runs ſuch an air of careleſſneſs through he 
a great deal of Juſtin, that I am afraid we muſt die 


* 


place the miſtakes to his account. ag 


I cLosED the account of the Greek Hiſtorians, MW. po! 
my Lord, with the name of an Author not ex- oth 
a0 of their rank; give me leave to take the pro 
ſame liberty with the Roman, and to conclude my 
lift of thoſe of the Hiſtorians in that language 1 
which I would adviſe you to read, with the name the 
of the younger Pliny. The Works of the elder as! 
of this name are a prodigious treaſure of know- he 

ledge, but I cannot recommend them to your IF that 
peruſal. There is too much: the matter is a that 
great deal of it uſeleſs, and he abounds with met 
faults and errors which you cannot have oppor- him 
tunities of diſcovering, and many of them ſuch FF in v 
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proved by his teſtimony. 


- 4 


2s his commentators have been little qualified to 


detect. The Natural Hiſtorian Pliny has col- 
leted from all the Authors, good and bad who 
bad written before him, all that they had ſaid up- 


on this ſubje& ; and, in conſequence, his Work 


is a collection of truth and error, which you will 


not be able to ſeparate. He will be uſeful to turn 
to on occaſion, but even in moſt caſes it will be 
better to have recourſe to Dioſcorideès and Theo- 


pbraftus, for a great part of his Knowledge is 


theirs, and in many places he has tranſlated 


them too careleſſy. I have mentioned the elder 
Pliny but occaſionally, my Lord, to warn you 
of the miſchief he might poſſibly have done you 


on an unnoticed ſearch, rather than on atcount 


of any good it is poſſible for you to acquire from 
him; he has a great character among the learned, 
but it is otherwiſe among the knowing. Thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the ſubjects on which 
he treats reverence him, but thoſe who have ſtu- 
died them think very lightly of him. There is 
a great deal of artifice in the quoting him on cer- 
tain occaſions. He has ſaid ſo much that it is 
poſſible to favour any opinion from ſomething or 


other in him; and almoſt any thing may be 


I am. to ſpeak in a very different language of 


the younger Pliny. He is as much an original 


as his uncle was a collector. Every thing that 
he delivers is his own, and carries, a mark of 


that found judgment and diſcerning candour, 
that one ſhould know. it to be his, though it were 
met with out of its place. No man has excelled -- 


him in purity of phraſe : none has equalled him 
in what thoſe who are accuſtomed to the writings 
n EE of 
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$70 OBSERVATIONS on the 
of theſe Authors call happineſs of expreſſion, 
He ſeems to have had a greater command of 
words than all men, and never to have uſed any 
but the moſt expreſſive and the moſt elegant; his 
Qyle is nervous and yet fluent. No Author 
ſeems to have had fo great a command of him. 
ſelf as Pliny. When he pleaſes he is florid, when 
he pleaſes dry. In one part you ſee all the beau- 
ties of a diffuſed ſtyle, in the next all the force 
of a contracted. He. has written on a vaſt ya- 
riety of ſubjects, and fo happily has he ſuited his 
ſentiments as well as his language to each, that 
you will not be able to fay which was his proper 
ſphere : he is at times the ſtateſman, and at times 
the common acquaintance, the familiar intimate, 
Points of philoſophy are in one letter his ſubject, 
in another ſome piece of intricate criticiſm. In 
one the moſt important '6ccurrences, in another 
the moſt trivial concerns; and yet amidft this 
vaſt ſcene, you will not be able to ſay which part 
of it he was moſt qualified to manage, or of 
which he has ſpoke with moſt propriety. He has 
ſublimity where it is proper, and, where the ſub- 
ject will bear it, wit. In the one he never bor- 
ders upon bombaſt, and in the other he is never 
forced or conſtrained, but his wit is at once 
maſculine and eaſy. You will fee in him, as in 
all the reſt of the Claſſics, the man of conſe- 
gquence and character in every part. You will 
admire the Writer, you will reſpect the Man, 


and while you applaud the ſentiments you will 
reverence the Character. 5 


ts Iam, my Lord, &c. 
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of the Greek and Latin Poets. 


u- HAVE placed the Poetical Writers among 
ce the Claffies, laſt in the account, not, my 
2. bear Lord, becauſe they are leaſt in eminence, 
iis but becauſe they are of leſs immediate uſe in the 
at Ml geat purpoſe with which I have put down theſe 
xr MW 0ervations. Beſide, I have all along mention- 
ies MW theſe Writers in the order in which I would 
have you read them : and be affured, my Lord, 
that he who ſtudies the Claſſics with intent to 


In om his own ſtyle and manner on their plan, 
her MWought to have conſidered it thoroughly before he 
his {Wncddles with theſe: dangerous people. Solidity 
art Ws frſt to be attained : 2 true, a ſedate, and arr 
of {Weccurate judgment. The Poets have been poſ- 
has {Wikſed of this, but they are the laſt in whom it 
ub- W{Whould be ſtudied. Their form of writing gave 
zor- em ſo many opportunities of giving ſcope to 
yer Whikir fancy, that it is not to be ſuppoſed he wha 


nce Mittacks them without ſettled notions of what is 
s in roper, as well as what is great, will ever be able 


nſe- Wo diſcern how far he may go in the ſame road; 


will Nad where is the nice point at which they know 
lan, Wo ſtop: or what that is which may be allowed in 


d the one and to the other. 


You will have gone through enough of pre- 


I 2 were 


vetry and cannot in proſe, and what is common 


ration, my dear Lord, before your ſecond 
ading of theſe immortalized geniuſes, to know 
w far the- ſoberer writers of their own time 
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were like them; and by this yy” will accurately Wl mat 
know how far you may be like them; where 5 Eng 
ſtop the courſe, and where to give the reins, the 
I would no more have a courſe of this ſtudy, a. WM fo 
though it regarded only-ſpeaking in public, be WM othe 
_ concluded without, than I would have it begun ven 
with them. As much power as they have to MW i 


miſlead and perplex him who attempts their ex- life, 
cellences before he has informed himſelf how far 


at will be merit, and where it will be error to — 
follow them; ſo much, and more than ſo much, hs 

wer they have to ankven, aggrandize, ond ede 
10 pport the ſentiment as well as language of hin IM in i 
who admires Ds with this knowledge. gf 


Wan. one is to write of the antient Poets, 
there can be no diſpute about where we are to The 
begin. The name of Homer has been, and af ſhe 
ways will be, placed in the front by all that have pari 
any conception of what is great, what is M Nor 
proper, or what is elegant. Others have done thor 
well at times, or have done well in part, but M the 
2 in his great work the Ziad, has done of of: 

throughout, and in every part. There we ſee the zg 
ſame ſublimity of thought, the ſame boldneſs oi dec 
expreſſion, the ſame amazing greatneſs and pro-. vor 
priety marching through the whole compaſs with it © 
the ſame equal pace, without one fall or ſtop, ſays 


Thoſe who talk of the nodding of this Poet dof whi 

not level their cenſure at the Jliad, and it-is heat 
by that, my Lord, I would have you to judgliſſ - 

of this Poet. That i is the Poem which he wrote 7 
in the full vigour of his mind. Milton, in hi moc 
latter part of life wrote a Paradiſe Regain d, au fie 
| Homer an Odyſſes ty... The Odyſſey, my dear Lord The 


is not leſs interior to the 1had, than the latte 
| f 


: 
by 
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to the former Poem of Milton; but as there are 
many fine things in the Paradiſe Regain d of the 
Engliſh Poet, ſo are there in the latter Work of 
the Grecian : ſo many, indeed, that the Poem is - 


ſecond hardly to any in the world, excepting the 


other of the fame Author. What a praiſe to the 
venerable Bard ! his leaſt valuable piece, that 
which we ſee was written in the decline of his 
life, is greater than almoſt all the-other Poems 
in the world! The Odyſſey contains paſſages 
any one of which is of more worth than 
the whole labours. of many that have been eſteem- 
ed great Writers. His ſtory of the Cyclops has 
in it all the fire of the had, all the dignity of 
its fineſt parts of the ſame kind, and his deſcrip- 
tions of the tempeſts in which his heroe ſuffers 
re all himſelf, and full gf his amazing powers. 


Theſe, however, are only paſlages ſelected from 


the reſt ; the Poem, upon the whole is, in com- 
pariſon of the lad, infipid, cold, and lifeleſs, 
None ever thought the //ad too long, all have 
thought the Ody//ey ſo. It is as full of narration, as 
the Iliad is of action. It is evidently the work 
of an enfeebled Poet, and ſhews the marks of 


age and weakneſs throughout. It is true, in- 


deed, that it is only in compariſon of the other 


work of the ſame divine Author-that we can call 


it ſo, and that although old age, it is, as Longinus 
lays, the old age of Homer the ſetting ſup, 


which though it has no longer that invigorating 


heat and fire, yet has the ſame magnificence. 


THERE are, beſide the Jiad and Odyſſey, the 
mock heroic Poem, The battle of the Frogs andi 
Mice, and ſome Hymns aſcribed to Homer. 
Theſe have been diſputed by ſome, and allowed 


Ty by 
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by others, as Works of the ſame Author. ] 

am of opinion that the greater part of them, i 

not the whole, are his, but they are not wo 

to be read in compariſon of the Iliad. We have 
12 


fome very poor Poems of Milton s, principally 
ſchool exerciſes, preſerved in one of the volume 
of his Works, and there is here and there a 
thought in them that pleaſes 5 but for the reſt 
they are unworthy the name they bear: it i 
doubtleſs thus in regard to thoſe Hymns aſcribed 
to Homer : ſuch of them as are his, were written 
when young, and before he had finiſhed his 
fludies; it is by the Iliad only that he is to be 
judged, and that is ſuch a Poem that all others 
appear poor in the compariſon. Never was 
equal ſpirit kept up in any Work; the whole is 
buſy, full of action, and full of ſentiment : it 
contains the actions and the ſentiments of heroes 
whom the Poet has exalted to. the rank of Gods, 
er ſomething more, for he occaſionally mentions 
the Gods of his country among them, and 
often they cannot be ſaid to make an equal 


_ 'Yovare well informed, I am aſſured, by this 
time, my dear Lord, that there muſt be ſubli- 
mity. of thought as well as of expreſſion to com- 
mand the true applauſe of thoſe who can judge 
as they ought : no man ever equalled Homer in 
the ſublimity of expreſſion, but no man ever 
came near to him in the amazing ſublimity of 
his thoughts : his conceptions are magnificent 
beyond all that the power of the human mind 


ever before arrived at. His defcription of the 


Goddeſs of - Diſcord places her feet upon the 
earth, and extends mighty figure * - 
, * hea 
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head is loſt among the clouds: his meaſure of 
the leap of the horſes of his Deity, is not by miles 
or leagues, but by the extent of the horizon. 
Longinus, who has alſo quoted theſe paſſages, 


improves, ſo his commentators expreſs it, upon 
the Poet, and ſays, it is the extent of the uni- 
verſe, and cries out, if they were to take an- 


other leap there would not be room for it in 


. ſpace. The commentators on Longinus do him 


grear honour for this exaggeration, and call him 
eater than Homer. He is greater, but he is 

falſely ſo. The Poet knew where to ſtop the 

career of his fancy, ſo did not his commentator. 


The one is truly ſublime, the other bombaſt and 


abſurd. Every leap, ſays Homer, took in as 


much of ſpace as a man can comprehend with 


his eye when placed upon a hill and looking over 
the ocean. He has given. all the advantages to 
the extent of the horizon, and with all- theſe 
the leap of the horſes is about eighteen miles: 
this is magnificent enough; and it leaves room 


| 


for more: but the other carries abſurdity in the 


very expreſſion. 


Tux ſpirit of Homer appears to a vaſt advan- | 
tage under the circumſtances of this ſtory : no 
man was able to have executed ſuch a plan as he 


ought, no plan but this would have been able to 
ſhew Homer in his full glory. We are amazed 
at thoſe exalted ſentiments which he puts into the 
mouths of his heroes, and cannot but allow him 


all the praiſes of a heroe while he but paints an- 


ether. The ſpeech of Sarpedon to his friend is 
truly of this kind. Why are we diſtinguiſhed 
from others with ſuperior honours, but that thoſe 


Who have beftowed them ſuppoſe us ſuperior in 


"6 virtue. 
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virtue 3 in courage? Let us not act unwas.. 
thily of our character, let us vindicate the Gods 
who cauſed us to be born to theſe honours, and 
ſhew to thoſe. who envy us deeds which they 


dare not imitate. . When a cloud has ſurround- 


ed the Grecian army, and all are in confuſion 
and diſmay, what is the prayer of Ajax ? Not 
that Jupiter will ſpare them from the deſtruction 
which ſeems to threaten them ; that were not 
the thought of a heroe: he prays for daylight, 
that may give him opportunities of ſignalizing 
his courage: he is outrageous that he is denied 
to fight, and calls for the opportunities of facing 


his enemy, * kat enemy ſhould be Jupi- 


ter himſelf. , 


by. will admire him in this and think. it as 
high as human genius could arrive, to paint hu- 
man nature worthily, in her higheſt excellence 
and greatneſs: but Hamer had more to do: he 
hed . 1 lle taſk, and he has executed it more 
He had i in theſe places his heroes to de- 

ebe, but in others he had Gods, and he hat 
acquitted himſelf as well. If we admire him 


in the one, he. aſtoniſhes us in the other; we 


almoſt. tremble with an enthuſiaſtic tranſport 
while we read them. He introduces Neptune 
walking over the level earth, and his ſtep not in- 
terrupted. by the ſeas or mountains: they do rot 
man the Deity, but themſelves. 1 560 
whereſoever he appears. In all other Works 
25 will find the Gods deſcribed by Authors who 


ave no idea of greatneſs but from thoſe qualities 


that are reverenced in men: but in Homer you 
ſee them figured as of another nature, great be- 
| Yond all that can-appear of greatneſs in their 
| ; | | 6 
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creatures, and the whole deſcription has an air 


of majeſty and grandeur above the reſemblance. © 


and painted without the alloy of terreſtrial things, 
You-will pity the Poet whoſe ideas were ſo 
noble and ſo worthy the greateſt ſubjects, that 
he had not on theſe occaſions a greater. He who © 
could give ſuch majeſty to fabled Deities; thechil» 
dren of mens imagination, and whom their very 
prieſts had loaded with human frailties, how would 
he have expreſſed himſelf, had he had the God of 
heaven and earth for his praiſe: and had the cuſ- 
tom, had the religion of his times, afforded hum 


ideas worthy of ſuch a power. 
No mortal man has ever been poſſeſſed of fo 


much genius, accompliſhed in ſuch a manner 
by nature, or ſo perfected by 125 for. all that 
is great in Poetry, as Homer. No man ever 
poſſeſſed ſo noble a fancy, nome ever had ac- 
quired .ſo great a knowledge. Mankind were 
his ſtudy, and none ever made an equal 
proficiency in it. Variety never appeared in ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a light as in the 7iad, nor did any 
Poem ever naturally threaten a greater ſameneſs. 


At leaſt one half of it is taken up in the relation 


of battles between the fame two armies, under 


the conduct of the ſame Generals, and on the OO 


{ame occaſion. Where would one ſuppoſe a fund 
of variety could be found for ſuch an enumera- 
tin? None but Homer, perhaps, would have 
known where to find itz but in him you ſee it in 
all the pride of circumſtance. In the firſt en- 


gagement which he deſcribes, you will imagine 


he has exhauſted all the ſtores of his imagina- 
tion; you will ſuppoſe he has introduced into 
this all that is great and all that can be terrible: 


178 Ons2nvations en the 
vou will retain that opinion, my Lord, till you 
come to the next; but as you go on you will 
ind every where new food for admiration, you 
will and, from the firſt battle to the laſt, every 
done rifing above the other in all the circum» 


ſtances of importance, nn TIN Pd 
eee , ee 


vou will be aſtoniſhed; my 3 in reading 


Aint -4 Gat Ma equal to himſelf in every 


part, and as well qualived for one as for another 


ſpecies of writing. You will be amazed to riſe 


at once with the ſuby 


from the eaſieſt famili. 


arity to the ſublimeſt dignity of ſentiment and of 


expreſſion, and you will not be lefs ſurpriſed 
when the — has been on the rack for a 
long time with the greateſt and moſt terrible de- 
ſeriptions, to find yourſelf relieved by ſame leſs 
nt incident; and to ſee him treat the one 
with the fame propriety as the other. This 
is an art which Homer had, in a manner, to 
himſelf, at leaſt he is fo acktellenth in it, that he 
eclipſes all other pretenſions. He knows exact- 
eee how long the attention can be kept upon the 
and he holds it there no longer. He 
has the power of raiſing it thither beyond all men 
and he not only knows how, but he alſo knows 
when, to relieve it. In his more important re- 
Iations he is, of all men, the moſt a maſter of 


the ſublime, and has the happieſt and the boldeſt 
uſe of figures; in the more familiar no man has 


ever equalled him in that beautiful 1 
which is their true ornament. 105 


Orurx Poets have had their ant excellen- 
00s, but Hamer has them all. In his m—_ my 
| | ord, 
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of every dialect: but with all the exce 
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Lord, you will find all that can be great, 21 
that can be pleaſing in Poetry. He is equalh 
ealy in every kind of ſtyle, and happy in the - 

es of 
the other Poets, he has thoſe of his own, which: 
obſcure them all: the unbounded reach of his 
invention, the extent and ſcope of his know- 
ledge, the: vigour of his thought, and the cor- 

rectneſs of his judgment, are all peculiar ; none 
has, nor will any equal him or come near him. 


What in others are ſingle, and, as fingle, are 


great, in him are combined, and add luſtre to 

one another. And the grace of language, which 

he has thrown over all, communicates a beauty 
as well as ſtrength to them which they were on- 
ly worthy to command, and which has never 
attended any other. Homer's epithets are the 
moſt noble that can be conceived :- the moſt of 
them appear ſo to us at this vaſt diſtance of 
time; the reſt were ſo when he wrote, but with 
their cuſtoms men change their opinions. Evert; 
his expletives are thrown in more out of ortia- 

ment than of neceſſity, and, with the one and 
the other, he has added a harmony that meaſure 
never knew in any other Writer. It is ſingular 


that in the enumeration of his legions he was 


obliged to introduce the rougheſt and moſt in- 


harmonious words; but though they were ſo in . 


nature, they were not ſo under the direction of 


this Poet. He has found the art of rendering 
even the harſheſt of them muſical, and that in 


ſo ſtrange a manner that they ſeem to change 


their nature as they ſtand in his verſes. When 


I mention the harmony and muſical cadences of 
Homer's Verſes, do not underſtand, my dear 
Lord, that I mean they * all ſoft, 2 
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and flowing, and all alike: Homer had too nice 


an ear to tire with the re repetition of the ſame 


ſounds. He has dared to call in the harſheſt 


words, and has added to the graces of his lan- 
guage by it. As the Compoſer will ſometimes 
introduce diſcord to give a new grace to his 


piece, in the ſame manner has Homer called in 


the rougheſt and moſt unpleaſant ſounds among 
the ſmootheſt that ever flowed over the human 
tongue; and from the combination of both it is 


that he has raiſed that ſtructure of noble harmo- 


ny which never cloys nor ever tires. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged that hw had a 


vaſt advantage, in the language in which he 


wrote, over thoſe who have written in any other: 


the variety of dialects in the Greek give a pecu- 
liar force and ſweetneſs appropriated to the paſ- 
ſion. No other language has them, nor in this 
has any other Poet uſed them with any thing 
like the boldneſs or the happineſs of Homer. 
Vou will not wonder that he was peculiarly fond 
of the Ionic, as a Poet he muſt be ſo: none is 
ſo ſweet, none ſo ſmooth, nor is there any that 


bas a grace equal to the opennels of this from its 
avoiding all contractions. This you will find 


his principal and his general favourite; when he 


would be ſoſt or when he would be bonorous, 


when he would be ſweet or fluent, this is the dia- 
Jet; but, as occaſion required, he has called 


in the plainneſs of the-Dor:ich, or the ſmooth- 


neſs of the Æolicb, and upon the whole has 
formed that variety of ſounds which he always 
appropriates to the ſenſe, and which alone could 


have worthily conveyed that infinite variety of 


matter and of 3 which appear in all parts 
| of 
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of his Poem. Vou will admire the ſound of his 
compound epithets, but their ſound is not all you 
will admire in them, they have expreſſion that 

could not have been conveyed by any ſingle 
word, and while they elevate the language they 
explain and enforce the ſentiment. His figures 
will appear bold to you beyond all that have ap- 
peared, but you will always find- them ſupported 

by the occaſion; and though you allow him loſty 

beyond all Writers in a very great degree, you 
will never accuſe him of being lofty in the wrong 
place, or of being too lofty in his expreſſion for 
his ſentiment. 5 1 eee | N 


HESIOD is pretended by many to have been 
an earlier Writer than Homer, the ſtory of thoſe 
ages is dark and confuſed, perhaps it is moſt pro- 
bable that they were cotemporaries: nor are we 
to ſuppoſe theſe the firſt poets who ever wrote, 
becauſe their writings are the: oldeſt that have 
travelled down to us. I ſhall not pretend to eſta- 
bliſh any parallel between their writings, what- 
ever there may be in their antiquity : but while 
I place Heſiod at an infinite diſtance below: Ho- 
mer, you mult not ſuppoſe that I mean to repre- 
ſent him to you as an indifferent Writer; be- 
tween Homer and the beſt Poet who ever wrote 
there is an infinite diſtance: and Hęſiod, although 
not the next in fame, is yet a very great one. 


I. bond not, my Lord, but-you have heard 


Heſiod repreſented as a very mean Writer: it 


has been the cuſtom, among a certain ſet of cri- 
tics, to allow him no better a character: but 
you will, I am ſure, join with me in oppoſing 
the opinion of Virgil to them all. Virgil, whole 
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own compoſitions ſhew how much he was able 
to judge, ſpeaks of him in different places, and 
always with honour and with a peculiar teye. 
rence :. he .propoſed him as his model in a 
part of the Georgrich, and in his higheſt — 
this part of his Works, ſeems to have aimed at 
nothing 2 than imitating, in his own lan- 
guage W he had admired in Hefied in the 
reel. 1 


Tuxkx are only two Poems which are un- 
doubtedly Hſiad s, at this time known to the 
world: the Theogony, or generation of the Gods, 


and the Yorks and Days. He wrote others, but 


they are loſt, and pedants of ſome ages ago have 
'wrote for him. You will not be ready to be- 
lieve the ſhield of Hercules, a cold and poor imi- 
tation of that glorious deſcription. of Achilles's. 
ſhield in Homer, to be the work of an Author of 
Hefied's rank in genius. Vou will before have 
obtained a general knowledge of the fabled fto- 
ries of the of theſe times; but you will not 
read this poem with the leſs pleaſure for any thing 
you have ſeen before ; you will ſee in.him a ſhare 


cdl fancy and invention which nothing could pre- 


vent you from reverencing in the higheſt man- 
ner, but the having read the ſuperior excellen- 


cies of Homer in the ſame way. But if he is 
- infinitely ſhort of that. Poet, even where he is 
excellent, in this reſpect, there is yet a great 
deal that is purely his own, and that you will 


allow in him. equal to all the Writers of the 
world. His verſe is ſweet and flowing beyond 


| thatof all who have written. He has nothing of 
that elegant _ that manly harmony, you 


fee in Homer, but he has more eaſe and ſoftneſs ; 


and if he falls below the other in his figures, 
there 
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there is an elegance in the plainneſs of his ſtyle 
that makes 1 compenſation. His manner is 
extremely charming, his arrangement of things 
judicious and agreeable, and he has an air of fa- 
miliarity and, at the ſame time, of agreeable va- 
riation in his relations, that make him a favou- 
rite with all men. Of all the Greet Poets none 
is ſo clear, ſo perſpicuous in all his parts, as He- 


fd ; he is the moſt familiar of all to be read, 


and he is, in ſome degree, neceſſary to the un- 
derſtanding of all the others. All that they ſay 
of the Deities of their worſhip are from this 
ſource, And, my dear Lord, if you will con- 
ſider the Author, as you read him with this view, 
you will find that the origin of a great part of his 
fables is ſome abſurd and extravagant miſrepre- 
ſentation of the Scripture Hiſtory. That both 
Homer and Heſiad might have read the books of 
the Old Teſtament, chronology, and the ſtory 
of thoſe times, very well allows ; and from their 
writings it appears extremely probable that they 
did ſo : they have owed many of their rreatel 5 
beauties to the Scripture, but how have they 
miſrepreſented what they have borrowed from it? 


You will find in Hefiod the fame ſort of prin- 
ciples,the ſame foundation upon which Homer has 
built his immortal Work, but the genius was 
different. Heſfod has taken as much pains, and 
he has taken them in the ſame way, but with 
different effect. You will find in Zefed all that 


knowledge of nature that you ſee in Homer, but 
you will find it differently improved and diffe- 
rently applied. You will find great knowledge 
in his Poem of the Forks and Days, and that 
much of it ſuch as is as much in faſhion at this 

: time 
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time as when he wrote: and in ra to 4 
bandry, in particular, you will find that Vir gil 


had occaſion for all his acknowledgments, = 


that bis obligations to this Author are not at all 
' leſs than he repreſents. them. You will ſee in 
Heſiod many things delivered with great plain- 
neſs, which make an elegant. figure in Virgil, 
and you will find i in this, as in the compariſon 
. with Homer, in thoſe parts in which he has treat- 
ed upon ſubjects that Author has alto mention- 
ed, that the ſame knowledge, under the direction 
of a greater or of a leſſer genius, makes a yery 

different pff wine, anda 55 abe e 
ly various, light, 1 10 


| Ir all the Poems of Sappbo had hoe preſerved, 
doubt whether I ſhould have adviſed your Lord- 
ſhip, at your time of life, to have read them; 

2 but thoſe which remain, though tender enough, 


and warm enough to grve a very fair idea of the 


reſt, may be admired: without danger. Sapplo, 


he greateſt genius for verſe that ever the female 


world produced, had all the advantages which a 
woman could enjoy to make her riſe to the great- 
eſt height in it. Alcæus was her lover: he gave 
her all thoſe precepts which, had rendered his 
own verſe immortal; and it is not impoſſible 1 
he may have joined with her in the finiſhing, 

the correcting, and the ornamenting of her 01 — 
Poets acquire a mutual advantage by their 
converſing with one another; and when I ſup- 
poſe that Sagpho might receive aſſiſtances from 
Alceus's judgment, I doubt not but Alcæus was 
repaid the he advan from Sapphe' 8 ae and 
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Tux Hymn to Venus, and the Ode to 2 


young female whom ſhe admired, for there is 
ſomething very ſtrange and unnatural in the ſto- 


ry of her amours, are all that are extant of hers,, 


beſide a few fragments of little conſequence, 
and theſe have been preſerved. by accident in 
other Authors No part of the vait quantity ſhe. 


is ſaid to have written has come down to us on 


its own foundation: we are not to ſuppoſe that 
the want of merit in her pieces was the occa- 
ſion of this. It is ſaid they were too warm, per- 


haps they were too infamous to be preſerved : - 


be it as it will we have loſt them. The two 
which remain, you will read, my Lord, with a 


peculiar pleaſure, and moſt the laſt ; in this 
e at one view all the eircumſtances of 

ove and jealouſy that can affect an human frame. 
Every thing that can ſpeak. love, every thing 


that can confeſs impatience and uneaſineſs, are 


collected and thrown together in the compaſs of 
a few lines, and perhaps there is not more art 


in the bringing them together than in the diſ- 


poſing and arranging them. It is an obſerva- 


tion of Longinus, that the proper choice of cir- 


cumſtances, and the artful arrangement of them 
when choſen, is a great article in obtaining that 
ſublime which he prefers to all the other graces 
of writing; and he produces this Ode as an in- 
ſtance of the happy manner in which it may be 


done by a judicious Writer. It is to this cir- 


cumſtance that we owe the knowledge of the 
Ode, for Longinus has preſerved it intire in this 


quotation, and he obſerves upon it, that the 


reader muſt be in admiration to ſee every thing 


accumulated in it that could be of importance in 
N : 4 N the 
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the event, to ſee the eye, the ear, the tongue, 
the colour, the vital fluid, the whole body, in 
ſhort,” and the whole ſoul, actuated by the paſ. 
ſton, and the frame ready to burſt to pieces un- 
der its influence. | RE 


Tux verſe in which Sappbo wrote was of her 
own invention, and has been ſince called by her 
name the Sapphic. She had more of nature in 

her Poems than all who have written on the ſub- 
ject of love; and as ſhe never wrote but when 
under the immediate influence of the paſſion, 
ſhe has always added to the harmony of her num- 
bers a fire -and living warmth that no other 
Writer of any ſex has ever arrived at. We 
have examples among the Engliſb, that women, 
when they write, do it with more nature, and 
often with more ſpirit than men, but they want 


. . diſcretion and reſerve; on the contrary, there 


does not feem to have been, among alt the 
Poets of antiquity, a more correct judgment 
than that of this glowing Writer. 


| Ir has been a very bold attempt to tranſlate 


this inimitable Ode, and when you have read 
the original, my Lord, you will alſo ſay a very 
fruitleſs one, would not be underſtood by 
this to mean, that the Poem publiſhed in the 
Spectator is not a good one: it moſt aſſuredly is 
fo, and it has fo much of the merit of the origi- 


nal, that it has the ſame thoughts well expreſſed, 
and in the ſame order; but a great ſhare of beau 


is communicated to the original by the muſi- 
cal ſound of the words. Nobody ſelected them 
ſo happily, nobody ever had the art of arranging 


them ſo gracefully as Sappho. Thoſe who have 
| admired 
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admired her moſt, and moſt judiciouſly, have 
ziven a great ſhare'of the praiſe to this circum- 
; 9 and a much greater Poet than the Englyþh 
tranſlator, Catullus, who attempted to imitate - 
them in Latin, has confeſſed that it was impoſ- 
ſible to ſucceed. Ea To 


ALCEUS, the lover of Sappho, was her 
countryman, and her intimate acquaintance ma- 


' ny years. He did not only reſemble her in g 


nius, but in his violent and abandoned love. He 
had all the unnatural vices of his miſtreſs, and as 
ſhe, after ſhe had been happy in a huſband, and 
even born him children, fell into the ſhameful 
and infamous fondneſs for her own ſex, Alceus, 
while he was pining and dying for her, indulged 
the deteſtable paſſion for his. There is no vice 
that ſtamps fo indelible a character of infamy 


upon the Claſſic. Ages, as their avowed love for 


boys; and in this none has been ſo open, fo 
avowed, as Alceeus, The little we have 


to this time preſerved of his writings will 


eſtabliſh bim a very high character with your 
Lordſhip in the Lyric. There is a great re- 
ſemblance of the manner of „ as well in 
ſentiment as in expreflion. The fragments which 
Ur/inus has preſerved have an elegance as well as 
fire in them that are no where elſe to be found, 


unleſs in the writings of his miſtreſs, He would 


have been, perhaps, as dangerous to youth as 

and we may congratulate with the world, 
that either accident, or the virtue and wiſdom of 
ſome in power, has deſtroyed the greateſt part 
of his writings. Nothing is ſo fatal to the minds 
of young people as pieces in which vice bears a 
pleaſing aſpect, and theſe are the more * as 
they 
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they have the more merit. It is in the language 
IT manner of the Claſſics too, that this is moſt 
fatal. We ſee in our own Lord Rocheſter pic. 
tures that ſhock inſtead of inticing; but in theſe 
more artful - advocates, the ſubject was treated 
with ſome degree of reſerve; juſt ſo much was 


expoſed as would pleaſe in the aſpect, and the 
reſt, which would have given diſtaſte, thrown 


behind in ſuch a manner that it left the reader a 
defire of enquiring into it. r 


I In what we have of AHicæus the moſt aban- 
doned libertine appears in a pleaſing and an ami- 
able light. I have often thought our Shakeſpear 
blameable in drawing the characters of lying, 


cowardice, and villainy, in his Fa/faf, in fo 


_ whimſical a manner, that we are in ſome degree 

pleaſed with them; but the cenſure holds infi- 
nitely ſtronger againſt Alceus. He makes a 
boundleſs libertiniſm his praiſe, and in one of his 
Poems, by a very expreſſive, though a very coarſe 
ſimile, compares himſelf to the hog, that while 
he devours one acorn with his mouth, eats an- 


other with his eyes; ſo he ſaid it was with him, 


that while he was happy with one beauty he was 
forming his deſigns upon another. I have men- 
tioned his worſt paſſion to you, my Lord, and 
am ſorry the vice had ſo little ſhocking in it to 
the Roman car, that even the name and figure of 
his favourite in this paſſion are preſerved to us 
by other Writers. Horace commemorates his 
black eyes and beautiful hair, and Tully talks of 


a mole upon his finger which the Poet thought a 


beauty. 
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: mention that is made of Alceus among the other 
Claflics, that his Works were of - ſome conſe- 
quence, If they were ſuch as we are told, it is 


well that we have no ſurer proof of it, The 
vices ſeldom grow in any breaſt alone: to theſe 
abandoned and unnatural crimes, Alcæus was a - 


drunkard and a coward. He had nothing but 
war and bloodſhed in his mouth, - but we have 
the teſtimony of the faithful Herodotus that he 
ran away in the battle which the Leſbians 16ſt to 
the Athenians, and, like his good friend Horace, 

threw his arms away that they might not be 

troubleſome, - — e pg Wnt 


Ir I rejoice in the loſs of 4lceuss amorous 
compolitions, there were others, which by the 


teſtimonies. of thoſe who were acquainted with 


them, we ought to lament... That he wrote of 


war, as well as love, is indiſputable, and thoſe 


who placed him in ſome degree below Sappho in 
the fire of the one, gave him the higheſt praiſes 


on the ſubject of the other. It is not a wonder 
that Alcæus wrote of war and warlike ſubjects. 
Though we have accounts of his leaving the field 
not much to his honour, we have alſo aſſurance 
of his being placed at the head of his country's 
forces, and it is particularly recorded of him, 
that he uſed to ſpeak to his ſoldiers in verſe. Let 


not this appear odd to you, my Lord. Accord- | 


ing to our notions of verſe, as rhyme becomes a 
part of it, there would be ſomething extraordi- 
nary enough in a ſpeech made in it; but the 


Greeks had only meaſure, and it was not difficult 
for a perſon accuſtomed to write in meaſure to 


pronounce 
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pronounce it. There would be alſo the more of 
nature in this, as every man who is in great ear- 
neſt, or is agitated 


to believe the antients, the greater part of Alceus's 
Poems was of the martial kind, and thoſe who 
were acquainted with them give him the praiſe 


of a lofty and noble manner, a great dignity and 


ſtrength of expreſſion, and even compare his 
manner to that of Homer, What pity, my Lord, 


that ſuch a genius ſhould be capable of ſuch miſ- 
application] that he in whoſe power it was to 


have been uſeful to mankind, inſtructive in his 


morals, and ennobling in his ſentiments, ſhould 


have proſtituted his genius, in the greater part, 
to the ſervice of vice and infamy. The reproach, 


on theſe occaſions, is always proportioned to the 


endowments. The eyes of all the world are up- 


on men of great abilities. I know I need not 


mention this to your Lordſhip as a caution 


- againſt vice, or againſt that ſcandal of all great 


qualities, the being an advocate for it; but ſtill 
remember, my Lord, there are more reaſons 
than your birth for the eyes of mankind being bent 
upon you: no part of your life will paſs without 
a comment; and I know they will be to your 


Honour, 


IAM ſorry to confeſs that Anacreon was de- 
voted, as Alceus, to the moſt hateful and the 
moſt unnatural of crimes : but what is it cuſtom 
will not authoriſe | there was at that time no 
ſbame attending it. One would wiſh to draw a 
veil over ſo diſadvantageous a part of the charac- 
ters of the Poets of theſe reverenced periads, but 


their Works have rendered it impoſſible; they 
1 ag "Tu - 


by ſome paſſion, naturally 
delivers himſelf in a kind of meaſure. If we are 
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peak without a bluſh of what they at that time 


could act alſo without a bluſh, and there could 
be no way of wiping off the ſtain but the can- - 


celling the greateſt part of their compoſitions. 


Anacreon, like Alc@us, was a profeſſed debauchee 


in all ſenſes of the word; if he was as lewd he 
was as drunken, and he had as much falſe pride 
in the one as in the other, We owe to his de- 


votion to the jolly Deity the fineſt Odes that have 


been written. If ever man was born a Poet and 
lived a Poet it was Anacreon. He was early in 
life toſſed from place to place, by ſtrange and 
by cruel viciſſitudes of fortune, but we neyer ſee 
him out of ſpirits about it: he drank, and he 
loved, and he wrote, be he where he might, 
and his circumſtances what they might; and 
ſuch an utter contempt had he for riches, that 


he not only took no pains to acquire any, but 


when a Monarch who loved him had given them 


to him, he ſent them back, and told him they | 


were not worth the trouble of keeping. 


ANACREON muſt have written a vaſt num- 


ber of Poems, he was continually compoſing, - 


and he 9 wa young and lived to a great age. 
We nd him commemorating the ravages of 
time upon his perſon in a moſt happy and pleaſing 


manner. What we have preſerved to this time 


can be buta very ſmall part of his Works, and 
we have reaſon from thoſe to lament, in no com- 
mon manner, the loſs of the reſt, His drinkin 


Odes have a ſpirit and fancy in them that have 


appeared in no other Poems on thoſe ſubjects, 
indeed they repreſent the vice.in too agreeable a 
light. There is a wenn in all that we have 
leſt of his that has been hit by none before os 


/ 
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and that a thouſand have in vain endeavoured to 
- imitate; the eaſe and unaffeRed graces that ac- 
company every ſentiment, give an irreſiſtible 
claim for approbation, even to the leaft and 
lighteſt. All ſeems to have been the effect of 
immediate thought, to have flowed without care 
and without labour from his mouth, and yet all 
is as finiſhed, as elegant, and as cortect, as if 
the labour of life, of ſtudy. He has had all the 
happineſs of Sappho in the muſical ſound of his 
words, and the ſoft and eaſy manner in which 
they follow one another, but certainly without 
All the labour that it coſt that Authoreſs to ſele& 
'and to arrange them. What appears the moſt 
"eaſy, whether in Poetry or Proſe is, in general, 
the effect of the moſt conſummate labour, but 
certainly it is not ſo in this Bay Writer. He 
never could have been at pains about an thing, 
and indeed the niceſt judgment will 22 give 
it to his having had a nice and excellent ear, and 
a great command of his language, than to any of 
the ordinary arts of writing chat he | is ſo happy. 


How different from that in which I bare 
praiſed Anacreon ought to be the language which 
commemorate the lofty, the daring, and the hap- 
- py Pindar. He has done a thouſand mu 

which no Author but himſelf would have v 
tured but to think of, and he has ſucceeded in 
"all. There are critics of the colder claſs, 10 
have called him wild and incoherent; but it is 
not, my Lord, that Pindar wants connexion, 


burt that the wanted diſcernment to ſee where it 


lies. The beauty of this ſpecies of Poetry is 
this ſeeming wildneſs. The farther the Author 


runs, the more diſtant his thoughts appear from 
his 


Fl 
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his firſt ſubject, provided only that they have a 
real connexion with it, -and that he can' through 
them return at pleaſure to it, naturally and fully, 
the better. The more he ſeems to Want this re- 


ation in his ſeveral parts, provided he really 


have it, the better. None are able to judge per- 
fectly of a Poem of this kind, but thoſe who 
would have been able, had they applied to it, to 


have written ſuch a one. Others will judge bet- 


ter in proportion to their talents, and while theſe 
applaud, as, my Lord, they always have 2p- 
plauded, and they always will applaud Pindur, 
the cenſure of the others is praiſe : the ſuffrages 
of both determine that he has kept a connexion, 
and that he has kept it under all the circum- 
ſtances that are proper to this ſpecies of Poem. 


THERE is this peculiar in Pindar, and it is 
owing to the plan of his Poem, the eonnexion 
of the ſeveral parts, and ſtructure of the whole, 
that he muſt be admired all together, and not in 
any detached piece. Other Then are happy in 


peculiar paſſages, and they are celebrated for 55 


them, but Pindar muſt be taken all together: his 
compoſitions are ſo many noble and lofty build- 
ings in which, although every part is in itſelf 
beautiful, yet they can have no conception of the 
whole who do not view that whole together. We 
admire the disjointed remains of antient archi- 
tecture which we ſee ſcattered over Greece and 
{taly; even the broken columns have their ele- 
gance and have their praiſe : but what is this 
proportioned to the applauſe that would have 
been paid to the architect, could the entire fabric 
now be ſeen ? *Tis thus with Pindar's Odes, 


ke them in pieces, *. you will find taſte, ele- 


gance 
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ce and, grandeur in the minuteſt portion ; but 
1 much the building has been the more 
auguſt, by ſo much the leſs will you be able to 
determine to what portion the ſingle column has 
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... THERE is no part of Pindar that does not 
ſtrike and aftoniſh the reader, though he knows 
not whither to refer it, nor is ſenſible of its great - 
eſt grace, the propriety of its place, and the re- 
lation it has to the reſt, perhaps to ſome remote 
ſentence only of the Ode. He is muſical beyond 
all expreſſion to the judicious ear, but it is a har- 
mony that every reader has not capacity to judge 
of. His numbers are appropriated, and his meaſure 
peculiar, but all its peculiarity is beauty. Vou 
will judge ſtrangely, my Lord, of Pindar, if 
you determine of his manner by what you ſee in 
our language under the name of Imitations of 
him; or if you allow all thoſe compoſitions to be 
Pindaric Odes which their Authors have called by 
that name. Lou would at that rate ſuppoſe 
Pindar no more than a wild, irregular verſifier; 
for all that theſe Gentlemen attempt is, to put 
together ſome looſe ſtanzas in a diſorderly man- 
ner, which, if they have neither meaſure nor 
connexion, they think muſt be like thoſe of that 
Writer, in whom they ſee neither the one nor 
the other. But you, my dear Lord, will judge 
of Pindar by himſelf, not by theſe: you will find 
in him a ſublimity of thought greater than that 
of all men except Homer, and bolder even than 
his: you will find a daring uſe of figures, which 


will aſtoniſh you, but your judgment will oy 


credit to your imagination, and on the ſtri 
_ enquiry you will find him as accurate as bold ; 
| : an 
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and in his meaſure you will ſee a rapidity and 
fre that have diſcloſed themſelves in no other 
Writer: theſe, my Lord, thoſe diftinguiſh who 
read Pindar partially; you, who will conſider 
z whole Ode together, will perceive a new 
force and a new elegance in the ſentiments, as 
the ſeveral parts are ſeen cemented together, and 
a new harmony in the numbers as they have re- 
ference to one another. Of all Writers Pind ir 
is he who has moſt happily and moſt boldly 
adapted his numbers to the ſubject, and made 
the ſound correſpond to the ſenſe. No man has 
treated of a more extenſive variety of matter. 
do not mean that his ſubjects are thus various, 
my Lord, for of all mens they are the moſt con- 
fined ; but this is an additional praiſe, when we 
conſider that endleſs variation of thoughts and 
occurrences which he has brought into them. 
In all theſe the ſound accompanies and illuſtrates: 
the expreſſion; and although no man has ever 
dared to leap from ſubject to ſubject with that 
precipitation that he has done, he changes his 
ſounds as ſwiftly and as happily as his ſenſe, and 
the tranſition is not leſs in and rapid in 
one reſpect than in the other. 5 

WHEN he leads you, my Lord, along the 
level and peaceful plane, no verſe ever flowed ſo 
ſmoothly or ſo equally ; all is placid, calm and 
undiſturbed as the ſurface of ſome deep river, 
that ſteals along to the ſea through a flat coun- 
try: there is not a wave, there is not a whirl- 
pool, there is not a dimple: there appears no- 
thing rough, nor any thing peculiarly ornamen- 
tal, the pure ſimplicity is its own decoration, 
and ornament would have been diſturbance: 

K 2 while 
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while you are gliding down the ſmooth ſtream 
with him, in a moment unexpeRtedly to you, 
but critically for the Writer, he wings you up 
the ſteep aſcent : all is force and ftrength, 
but with that force there is a ſpirit that ſupports, 
that mellows, and that makes it eaſy. Youtri- 
umph on the ſummit, you ſeem to tread on air 
as you read over the light lines; and in a mo- 

ment more he rolls you down the ſharp deſcent 
with a rapidity that amazes you, that makes you 
giddy ; but that never diſturbs him. 'His ſwift- 
eſt meaſure is as correct as his moſt plain, and 
every part ſpeaks him great with the ſame pro- 
priety. Anon he winds you along ſome twiſted 
meander, as ſoft, as eaſy, and as variable in his 
numbers as in the path : he calls you hence to 
ſee ſome ſpectacle of pomp and dignity ; while 
you admire he is rapt, while you are pleaſed he 
is inſpired. He thunders you along the chariot- 


race as ſwift as the heroes who diſpute the prize, 


and he animates you with all their ardour. His 
enthuſiaſm, while it aſtoniſhes, fills you with 


his own fire, and you do not ſeem to read but 


to write what is before you. Something like this 
onginus ſays of what is the true ſublime. Its 
character, he tells us is, that it makes thoſe who 
read it think more greatly of themſelves than 
they were wont, and inſpires them with a noble 
tranſport, as if themſelves had writteri what they 
only read. If this be the character of the ſublime, 
then Pindar is the firſt of all examples of its force. 
I never read him otherwiſe than with all the fire 
and all the enthuſiaſm of theſe tranſports, and 
ou will never read him otherwiſe, my Lord. 
White this 1s the caſe regard not what thoſe ſay 
of him who have not ſouls tobe convinced. 13 
| | cart 
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heart will exemplify what the greateſt of all 
| critics has wrote, and when you haye done ſo, 

you may deſpiſe the unri 1 judgments of thofe 
who cannot feel him. You will find him mag- 
nifcent (> tore all mortal men, and even in his 


loftieſt flights correct and proper: you will adore 
his dignity, you will reverence his noble enthu- 


fiaſm ;; the amazing copiouſneſs of his fancy will 


ſtrike you with wonder, and give you greater no- 
tions of your own : his command of words will 


make you think more greatly of the Greet lan- 


guage than you had ever done before, and his 
eloquent arrangement of them will ſet your own 


Demoſt henes at an unlucky diftance. 


Theſe, my Lord, arenot the immediate talent 
of a ſpeaker : they cannot ſerve as immediate pat- 


' terns of eloquence in your own way: but, my dear 
Lord, attend to them, ſtud y them, reliſh them, and 
feel them: they will habituate you to a noble- 


neſs of expreſſion, as well as to à dignity of fen- 
timent ; and you will know how far to regard 


and where to decline them. I never read Pin- 
dar without, in ſome degree, participating of 
that divine enthuſiaſm which has exalted him. 


above all mortal men : and there is no way but 


this of reliſhing him truly : the cool and ſedate 
reader cannot travel with him, and therefore he 
loſes all the beauty of his connexions, and all 
the grace of his tranſitions. When you take him 
up, my Lord, you will feel the ſame tempta- 


tion, but you will check the firſt emotions of it; 
it is a falſe fear, my Lord, that bids you do this: 


on the contrary, give way to the impulſe, throw 


down the reins on fancy's neck, and follow the 
glorious leader. He will, under this conduct, 


amaze and almoſt terrify, but he will never be- 
| 8 5 wilder 
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wilder you. You will run with him: you will 
Ady with him from ſtory to ſtory, from figure to 

figure, and when he has ſeemed to lead you 


away from the deſign of the Poem, in a moment 


he will return upon it with new fervour and 
new force. What appears irregularity to others 
will thus be ſeen by you the | Abies order in 
the world: you will adore the fancy that wan- 
ders ſo eternally, but never errs, and while your 
imagination goes along with his, you will anti- 
cipate thoſe paſſages which to others are wild, 
ſtrange, and unexpected. His expreſſion is like 
his numbers, and ſo it ſhould be: it is bold even 
to raſhneſs, but it is never extravagant: and 
. while this fire of words attends the, rapidity and 
energy of his meaſure, they not only adorn but 
they palliate and reconcile us to one another, [ 
know, my Lord, your judgment will juſtify this 
exalted Writer againſt all - cavils or the cen- 
ſures of the critics; it is not their talent to write 
greatly, and of this you may be aſſured none 
will ever determine worthily of great Writers 
but thoſe who can do ſo. When they accuſe 
him of loſing his a will carry your 
on thoughts with his, and keep it, as he does, 
conſtantly in your eye, though not the only ob- 
ject of it; and while they ſtare at his return, as 
they call it, to his matter, without apology or 
introduction, you who will have ſeen that he 
bas never quitted it; will enjoy what they cen- 
ſure, and call that his greateſt excellence, which 
their good- nature is NE in — the name of 
a fault. rig 


IN #{chylus, my dear Lord, you will ſee the 
firſt attempts to make the Theatre a noble as well 
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as 2 rational entertainment: and you will be 
aſtoniſhed - to. ſee him, who in a manner laid 
the firſt ſtone in the foundation with his own 
hands, carryi ug up the building almoſt to its full 
height. I don't know whether the limitation 
has a place; I don't know whether Fragedy, in 
had ever a higher excellence than as it came from 
his hands: while it gained on one part in the 
ſucceeding ages it loſt on another, and at this 
time, we are more than as much below A ſchy- 


lus in ſome things, as we are above him in others; 


and what is an unlucky obſervation on our ſide, 
that thoſe things in which we excel, are of much 
leſs conſequence than thoſe in which we fail of 
his merits. _ | e 


' TznROR was underſtood at that time, and it 


ought to be underſtood now, as oneof the wow: 
ects of Tragedy. Aſchylus raiſed it, and ſo do 
we : but let us examine how. He baniſhed, even 
in thoſe early days, all. the bowls and daggers 
that had ſtained the cart of The 2 more worthy 
to be ſtained by them than a Theatre in this age; 
and when he was to execute this part of his of- 
fice, how was it? Medea did not kill her children 
upon the ſtage, nor were butcheries of a more 
horrid kind committed before the audience. 


Thoſe who attended theſe antient ſcenes of great- 
neſs, and knew what they ought to feel, as well 


as thoſe who wrote knew how they ought to feel 
it, had ſharper ſenſations for what they under- 
ſtood was tranſacted, or was at that time tranſ- 
acting behind the ſcenes, than we can pretend 
to have of what is fo bunglingly and unnatural- 
ly executed before our eyes. This, however, 
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was not the great forte of Æſchylus for calling up 
horror. When the ſubject would bear the dari 
attempt, he produced his chorus not of citizens 
or virgins, but of furies. You ſtart at the bold. 
neſs and the novelty of the thought ; think what 
they did then who ſaw it. Men ſcarce could 
comprehend, and women had not nerves to bear 


the ſurprize. 


Ix you are given to admire that boldneſs, 
and almoſt extravagance that characterizes the 
greateſt Authors, that is the only fault they are 
apt to run into, and that while faulty, has its 
ſhare of beauty, you will find ample food for 
all your praiſe and all your applauſe in #/chylus ; 
you will ſee in him all that unlimited greatne's 
of imagination which you have admired in Pin- 
dar; you will read in him all thoſe triumphs of 
expreſſion which alone could be ſuited to the dig- 
nity. of his ſubject and the grandeur of his own 
, conceptions ; but with all the fire you will not 
find all the judgment of Pindar. 2 


- PeRHAPs, my Lord, I am ſingular. in this, 
but certain Tam it is a ſingularity in the right, 
that I find all thoſe faulty extravagancies in A. 
chylus which others, while they are blind to them 
in him, ſee where they are not in Pindar. Let 
others praiſe in the whole, and allow no fault 
in thoſe whom they commend, I am writing 
not for oſtentation but for uſe. On a ſerious 
examination you will find that many of thoſe 
things which ſtrike you moſt in Æſcbylus are not 
juſtifiable. Although he has in many places all 
the real dignity that can be expected from the 

319 © _ greateſt 
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greateſt Poet, yet in others, and theſe laſt Iam 


afraid are ſuch paſſages as have been' moſt ad- 
mired in him, he " bombaſt and my glaring. 


You will Wh adwire hie figures, and 


you 
will often . admire them with reaſon, but dear 


my Lord, be upon your guard: you who read 


for imitation, take the preciſeſt care that you do 


not put down in your memory faults for beau- 


ties. Z/chylus has no faults but great and glo- 
rious ones; you will therefore be more in d 
from them than from thoſe of all the other Writers 


in the world. You will find his figures, though 
they are great and glowing, yet often Gef 
his ſenſe inſtead of enlightening it, and you wil 
no where better ſee, my Lord, how entirely — 
language depends upon ara ſubject for its beauty. 


When it is not proper it ceaſes to be great, 
the ſound what it will, the judicious ear will not 


allow it. It is the fault of AMſchylus, I think it 


is his greateſt, that his language is almoſt every 
where pompous; that very form of expreſſion 


which, when the ſubject bears it out, is all beau- 


22 as well as all dignity, loſes every grace, and 
m 


admirable becomes contemptible, as ſoon 


a8 the ſubject falls: you will ſee this plain- 
ly, my Lord, and you will know from the dif- 
ferent effect how much it is often neceſſary to 


curb the genius, and how ungraceful N 


lan guage is 15 trivial occaſions, 


Ir we e this poet critically according 


to the rules of the Drama, we muſt condemn 
bim often: but tules were written after Aſchy- 
lat. He has not ſtuck to a due regularity to 


n and * manners are almoſt as little 
K 5 varied 
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atonement. He is .never:cbok, cher is ſpitit, 


Orsz var fön n f 
varied as his expreſnon: dignity and ſpirit were 
the ſole objects of his ambition, and he has 
found the way to deſerve the hi praiſe for 
both; but in his attention to theſe greater excel - 
that are 
has ay that dog W. Writers — ay Tee. 
a genius capable of attaining to the true ſublime, 
_ all other things in the 
ſuit of that. He ſays it is with the true ſub- 
AS with great wad, itake what care men 
— ſomething will be loſt: from it. Z&febylas 


has loſt more > Fabia than all others, for in his 


en: ardour in the purſuit of it, he has 
neglected oftentimes thoſe things with- 
out L. the ſublime itſelf wants greatly of its 
higheft character and true perfection : but as the 
ſame Author adds, r of this height of 
all eloquence, where they are unſullird, make 
aàmends fot a thouſand faults. Other men have 


7 ho ſublime in parts, or haue attempted it in 


parts, but it 3 Poet who has aimed at 
of what 

places, but ag it is abways for 

the ſake ee the fault brings its ex- 
cuſe always with it, and often à very ample 


there is much more than ſpirit, there & fire and 
tranſport in every paſſage; and the loftineſs and 


vehemence of his thought on all occaſions, to 
which on all occaſions he has alſo joined a pro- 


70 loſtineſs of expreſſion, will furpriee you 

every where, even where it does not charm yon. 
I have oſten thought that Z/chylus. was 
in the choice of his manner of veriting! The 
2 was by — of him 
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into crude and undigeſted thoughts. All things 


who wanted, but that is not the proper term, 
of him who diſdained, variety; nor was it poſſible 


that the ſtyle in which he was always deter- 


mined to write, could ſuit all mouths, or be in 


character with all perſons: The Drama owes 


much to Æſchylus, "due Aſelylus owes 1 


to the Drama. - Had hewroee in max other form 
he muſt have ſucceeded better: had he ried Pi his | 


edler en ta en e N we 


Aar. 
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fault, at leaſt it is that one which has given ori- 
gin to all the reſt; is, that he oſten, in his ea- 


gerneſs and earneſt purſuit of the ſublime, falls 


become animated as he approaches chem. The 
palace of Lycurgus, as Bacchus enters it, grows 
vocal, and the very walls roar out their reſent- 
ment. This is extravagance, but it is noble 
extravagance. It is a fault and a great one, 
but then it is a glorious one too. Be not 


becauſe in its beauty there is danger; be not miſ- 


led by this, and there is nothing in AZ/chjlus 
Which you can too much admire : his imagina- 
tion is — beyond that of almoſt any man, 


his conceptions are noble, his expreſſion, when 


it is not extravagant, great and graceful. His 
images are lofty, 41 his figures bold, and in 
general happy. I doubt not but you have heatd 


him mentioned as an obſcure Author; be affured, 
my Lord, you will not find him ſo. The cri- 
tics have confeſſed they found it difficult to un- 


miſled by this, my Lord, I repeat the warning, 


derſtand him, but that will not diſhearten vou, 
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of entering not only into 8 xeaning but into 
the ſpirit of an Author. Take his ſoul and ge- 


nius, in ſome degree, along with you, and his 
thoughts become, as it were, your own; they 


niſe in a natural ſucceſfion, and inſtead of bei 


perplexed, one runs always with him, and 
you, my Lord, I ſpeak from what I know of 
. your genius, will be often before him. You 
will have read Pindar with ſpirit and with rap- 
ture, for pleaſure is too mean a name for the ſen- 


ſation he will have occaſioned, and you wil af- 


ter this find Z/chytus familiar. 


- In Sophocles you, will find innumerable beau- 
ties, but they will be ef another kind from thoſe 
you have admired in Z#/chylus. Your attention 
will have been held too much upon the ftretch 
in peruſing Pindar, and in dwelling upon Af 
cbylur; to the pleaſure of variety, you will have 
in N the advantage of a relief. Sophocles 
had fire enough, and he had a happy judgment. 
He knew where to temper that heat, which in 
the ungoverned mind of Æſcbylus would have 
blazed with more violence than propriety ; and 
not confining himſelf ſolely to the great, he has 
-thrown in the pleaſing and the ſweet. His fi- 
gures are not ſo bold as thoſe of Z#/chylus, but 


they are more appropriated. At deſcription 


he was equal to all men; the death of Oedipus 
is as maſterly. a piece of this kind as any thing 
that has been preſerved to us of all the Writings 
of antiquity. - What can ſurpaſs. his account of 
the outrageous heroe burying himſelf alive in the 
midſt of a prodigious tempeſt ? His*expreflion, 
though not always lofty, is at times exalted and 
ennobled by every art and every ornament with- 


in the compaſs of the human mind; his images 


are 
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are more ſtriking than any man's, and they are 
never out of the bounds of -propriety. When 
you have ſeen his figure of the ghoſt' of . Achilles 
ſtanding on his own monument, at the inſtant 
when the Greeks were going to weigh anchor, 
you will confeſs you have not met, nor do ex- 
pe to meet, with any thing rs 


You will not wonder at the accuracy | 
of Sophocles, or at his having avoided many of 
the faults of Æſcbylus. Many muſt have declined © 
becauſe they could not — them, but this was 


not by any means the character of Sophocles. He 


had other, and thoſe the next in power, of all 
reaſons for his conduct. He had been the pupil 


of Æſelylus; he had been inſtructed in all his 


excellencies, and informed of all the ways of at- 
gment of his 
own to diſtinguiſh the faults in his maſter's com- 


poſitions, and added to this he had the judg- 


ment of his cotemporaries: for thoſe who reve- 


renced Æſchylus 1 _ not reverence hes 


failings. 


SOPHOCLES was A and 3 
among his countrymen as the greateſt man of 


bis time. He was in the vigour of his faculties 


while his maſter was in the decline, and he was 


allowed an unpleaſing ſuperiority. Æſcbylùs had 
reduced Tragedy to form, Sophocles added to his 
improvements. You will eaſily diſtinguiſh. Sa- 
phocles, my Lord, as a more correct writer than 


Aſchylns, but he is too much laboured. There is 
a grace, andit is a conſummate one, in the wild 
beauties of Z/chylus, that is wanting in the fi- 
niſhed and ſtudied expreſſion of his ſcholar, 

| mY Sophocles 
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Saphocles was right in diſtinguiſhing the free ſe 
which E/chylus gave to his fancy, as his 3 


deſect, . much too far that pre- 
ciſe accutacy which it was indeed a x1 gt 


my Lord, that where Sophocles is lofty and noble 
in his phraſe, that phraſe alſo is laboured, and in 
conſequence — this he is often obſcure in thoſe 
very paſſages which would elſe be his greateſt 
beauties. It is always thus in the ſublime: when 
| it is forced, thrive dn nene. | 

aw ain zac rad dro tho Shia 101 fo 
3H Tan ann _ not be a thing of all that 
Gfficulty-in thoſe days that it is in ours, With 
[/a'W riter of theſe times, a Poem of 2 kind, 
and that often but a — — work of 
two or three years. Æ wy fm ſixty 
and ſeventy; e — twice that num- 
ber. But it convinces me of what I have often 
thought on. theſe occafions, that thoſe. are the 
beſt pieces which have _ written in the leaſt 
time, provided the time be in any degree = 
portioned to the occaſion. In thoſe ] 

tinued labours the ſpirit ſometimes fours — 
ſonietimes flags, and the latter end of the piece 
forgets, if not the matter, at leaſt the manner 
of: the beginning. When the thoughts are em- 
| on the ſubject without interruption, and 
coritinued till they ſee the cloſe, the ſeveral parts 
always bang together, and the Whole is of a 
piece: Where there wants this, all the other 
enxtellencies of the world are bald and poor, and 
10 this, which is | ſeen in all the antient Trage- 
dies, and wbich is hardly ſecn in any of thoſe of 
the Moderns, is, I am apt to believe, in a great 
e owing that difference wich we ſee be- 


tween 


in the other 8 to want. Vou will ce ale | 
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on a nobſer ſoundation than either the praindeur 
of Eſelylus's expteſſion, of the ſoftneſs and ac- 
curacy of that of Sophoclos. Euripides abounds 
in the nobleſt morality-of all the antient Poets; 
none has delivered ſo many leſſons of this ind, 
nor any of them ſo happily. Our Shakefpets bab 
been cenſured for drawing women, in general, 
bad; but he has ſome amiable, and ſome great 
characters among them: ” Euripides dtſtrves All 
the cenſure, and much - mote than all that has 
been paſſed on the Hugliſt Peet, for his are al- 
moſt all bad, and many of them infamouſly To. 
Sophocles has been more favourable to the Tex 
than Euripides in his Plays, but he was not at 
2 ſo in his ws e ſentiments. His anſwer to 
n How ie happened: that he had 
drew the wogen all good, and Euripides all 
bad ? had more fevetity than all Euripides had 
done in thoſe characters; it is, ſaid he, becauſe 
1 draws them as they are; 1 draw. them 
as they ougkt to be- Sorv ates did not eſcape 
toms rallying on this ſcore. © He was not ford 
of the: Tragic Poets in gen eval but whenever 
Luripides called upon him he was preſent at the 
theatre; he reſolved chis partiality into the re- 
ſpect he had for Euripiders morals; but the M. 
natured world' would at that time; as ir Will 
howy/know a man's reaſons better chan he does 


1 Sorrates had a wife whoſe 


might moſt of chert hare been ppared, and the 


"wits of the age Would have it that ke honbured 


and loved Etiripides for the juſtice which he did 
415 W Nn Fx the 
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the ſex : but this was pleaſantry. The beſt go 
man in the world could not but love and e 
the Author who moſt reſembled himſelf in his 
doctrines, . The ſtyle and manner of Zuripide,, haf 
my dear Lord, are very peculiar. He differs wh 
from all the others in the ſedateneſs of his ſeni- ba 


ments, to which his expreſſion often, not to rea 
ſay. always, for there are ſome exceptions, is 
happily ſuited : inſomuch that many of his paſ- 2 


ſages are little more than ſeries of proverbial on 
maxims, and the greater part of ſome of his of 
Plays appear a collection of excellent ſentences, lan 
the plot being of little more uſe than to intro- He 
. duce them naturally, to connect them together, 2 
; and imprint them the more deeply on the minds 12 
of men by means of the characters to which * 
they were appropriated, and the conſequences MW '* 


y 6 | ev 
Tuxxx is greatly more ſublimity in £/cy- MW 
tus than in 2 yet there m_ — ve 

in Sopbocles than there is in Euripides; the laſt pe 
will therefore give the leaſt pleaſure of the three : 
to the reader of ſpirit : but it is a pleaſure that | 
will poſſeſs in continuance what it wants in the 8 
immediate degree: and its inpreflions will laſt 1 


: while thoſe from the others are forgotten: when 
1 mention Euripides as leſs pleaſing, I do not be 
mean to point him out to you, my Lord, as 
leſs uſeful than the others; on the contrary, he ſt 
is more ſo than either of thoſe can be: the ſtyle % 
of the others is too exalted for imitation in fo 
ſpeaking, but that of Euripides comes nearer na- 1 

| ture and I am convinced, my Lord, will pleaſe ; 
more; though I would allow the merit of all: the c| 

| loftinefles of the other. If he is wanting in the 0 
| Iublime, he is excellent in the pathetic, which P 
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ALTHOUGH there is not the ſublimity of the 
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is at leaſt as much in the province of the Orator 
as the other: no man affects the paſſions more 


happily : and, my Lord, it is a ſecret all know | 


who arrive at eminence in this art, that he who. 
has the paſſions will not be long without the 
reaſon. „„ ES Ee nets 
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one, or the ſweetneſs and elegance of the other 
of the Greek T * 5-0-4 in Euripides, yet is his 
Een e in its kind, equal to that of either. 
He is happy in the choice of his words; ſubli- 
mity is not what he attempts in that choice, but 
expreſſion, and nobody has hit that part of elo- 


quence more happily : Longinus makes the ar- 


rangement of the words an article, and indeed a 


very great one in eloquence; and in this no man 


ever excelled the Author I am now recom- 


mending to your peculiar attention. His num- 


bers are eaſy and clegant, his ſtyle is pure and 
perſpicuou: 8 | 


| Tarr are many, there are indeed very 


many particulars in which the later Writers of 
Tragedy have fallen greatly beneath the antients; 


there are alſo thoſe in which the former have 
been inferior to the latter. What is called the 
plot and buſineſs of a Play is much better under- 
ſtood now. than it was in thoſe famous times, 
and the variety of characters in our Plays are al- 
ſo a vaſt advantage. There was a flat ſimplicity, 


in this reſpect, in theſe reverenced Writers, and 
the worſt of ours as much excel them in this me- 


chanical part, if T may ſo call it, of the Poem, 

as our greateſt fall below them in its eſſential 

parts, true Poetry and ſentiment. ; 
- i N 
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In theſe authors, ny dear Lock: 1 ſee he 

; ate and perfection * the Grecian Tragedy ; ; and 
you will wonder that thoſe who were able to car- 
its nobleſt part _— neglected cultivating, 
though ſubſervient and neceſſary, the leſs im. 
portant conſiderations. But, my Lord, there are 


Certain ideas of which you t diveſt yourſelf 


before you determine upon this point: They 
ſaw the object in a different light from that 
in which we fee it; and it is moſt certain, that 
if we could raiſe it to that perfection on our own 
plan to which they carried it on theirs, Tragedy 
would be the greateſt of human performances: 
They meant it as a great aud moral poem, and all 
they meant they executed in it; we intend more, 
and what we intend is more right, but we do 
| not execute pans we intend in it, 


I te Grade was in its li 
2s — as their : It was at firſt no other 
than a kind of bs: xy . moſt open and the 

moſt licentious of all others: Two people ſtood 
up before the audience under the names of two 
of the greateſt, and perhaps the beſt men of the 
time, and in the groſſeſt, and often in the moſt 
unjuſt manner, abuſed and vilified one another : 
people were as fond of ſlander among the Greets 
as they are among the Engliſh; and in one coun- 
try as well as in the other, the greater the per- 


ſon the more welcome the abuſe; from a very 


rude beginning the popular applauſe encouraged 
this ſpecies of Comedy to a much more unpardon- 


able height; and at length it became altogether 
unjuſtifiable and (cornea ae was 5 8 770 
the ſtage. ent : 


i | FroM 
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Fon this firſt period of the Grecian Comedy 


ſuppreſſed, aroſe the ſecond, in which the abuſe 
was not leſs vehement as the occaſions were juſti- 
fiable; but to avoid the cenſure of the Jaws, the 
names of . perſons. were not mentioned; this 


is the ſubterfuge of thoſe ſs, frequent in this 
kingdom for the evading the beſt laws that were 
ever framed; but this did not long . ſerve the 


purpoſe: Alexander's reign ſaw a law eſtabliſhed 
which made it criminal to publiſh ſcandal that 


ſhould be underſtood, although it had no name 


affixed to it, Thus dropped at once the licentiouſ- 


neſs of the antient Comedy; but the people were 
too much uſed to the entertainment to let it be 


wholly dropped, and it became neceſſary to deviſe 


a method entirely new. The whole now con- 
liſted of fictitious characters, and man, not any 
particular perſon, but man in the general, 
was its object, 201164 8 


5 
4 
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You will be charmed with the ſpirit and wit 


of Ariſſbanen though there are in him things 


that will pleaſe you leſs; nor will it be difficult 
for you determine about the ſtate of Comedy 


when he wrote. You will even find that all his 


plays were not written under the ſame; condition 


of the ſtage; the wild and unjuſtifiable freedom of 


ſome of them, the inſult upon particular perſons 


in them, will ſhew you that they were exhibited 


at a Time when Comedy was left to all its looſe ; 
and there are others that ſhew you times were 
altered and reſtraints eſtabliſhed at the period 


when they appeared. Ewpolis and Cratinus, 
whom the other Latin poets mention, were at the 


head of the old Comedy among the Greeis; Me- 


nander 
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nander wrote at a time when regularity and de. 
cency were introduced into it: Ariſtopbanes way 
between the two; and his plays that remain to 


us declare as much: You will admire his wit, 


but you will be diſpleaſed with his irregularity ; 

There is often a great deal of true dignity in 
his language; and it is eaſy to ſee that, would 
the nature of his ſubject have allowed, there 
would have been more of this; it is often intrc. 
duced unnaturally, and loſes much of its grace 
by that impropriety. You will ſee ſterling wit, 
though too much ill-nature in him; and in 
many parts, for it is not in all, you will have a 
pattern of the ſevereſt way of ſaying the ſe- 
'vereſt things. I know your 8 my 
Lord, will repreſent this as of no uſe, but you 
will hereafter find it of neceſſity; and if you have 
from this writer the ſeverity and ſharpneſs of re- 
proof, and all the force of raillery, and after- 


wards temper theſe with your own candour, you 


will have the perfe manner in which you are 
to repel the dart that malevolence may direct to- 
wards your perſon; or malignity of heart level 
at the cauſe which you eſpouſe. 


 Inave all along, my dear Lord, made the 
faults of the Claſſics, which I have pointed out as 
fully as their beauties, the rules of avoiding, 
as the others of purſuing what's wrong and 
what's right in them. If I were writing to any 
other perſon I ſhould be at great pains to warn 
him, while he admired. the wit of Ar:/tophanes 
not to adopt his indecency ; but to you, m 
Lord, to name it is enough I have fo 
often heard lament the dirt that has ſullied the 


wit of Swift, will not need to be put in mind of 


not 


D 
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not imitating the ſuperior faults of Ar: 1 
on the ſame e s 


I nave chin to you, my dear band 
that the Greek Tragedians, who were firſt fa- 
mous in that ſpecies of poetry, were not ſo care- 
ful as they ought to' have been to preſerve the 
purity of their characters, or to adapt the man- 
ners regularly; the ſame fault ſhews itſelf ſtill 
more conſpicuouſly in their Comedy, and in none 
of thoſe ſo conſpicuoully as in the plays of Ari- 


fophanes. You muſt underſtand, or you will 


perceive, -that it is the poet every where who 
ſpeaks, notwithſtanding that he prefixes the 
name of ſome character to what is meer, it 
is the great misfortune of Ari/tophanes alſo that 
he ſhews no concern what character that is ; ; 
his ſpeeches are by no means adapted to the per- 
ſons; and there js no diſtinction between the ſtyle 
of a goddeſs and a cook-maid: I would not be 
underſtood, my Lord, to mean this as univer- 
ſal and without exceptions ; but indeed you will 
find very few to it? there are many paſſages in 


him that will diſguſt you, but there are alſo many 
that will charm you. Among the loweſt and poor- 


eſt jokes that ever came from the hand of a poet, 
you will find ſome, and not a few, of the nobleſt 
morals : where he is great he is greatly ſo ; and 
it has always been my opinion, perhaps I am 
ſingular in it, that where he is moſt grave he is 


beſt. His humour is not unnatural, but yet it 
does not fit ſo well upon him as his ſolemn 
thought. You will find a vaſt difference in his 
ſeveral plays: thoſe which abound moſt with- 
the ſober are in my opinion the beſt; I am ſure 
you will call them ſo ; and thoſe who have ſpoke . 


otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe at the time of reading them have al. 
tered their - minds afterwards.” It would have 


been well if his plan would have admitted more 
of this, but it did not: His characters are almoſt 


All bad, and thoſe eouſd not give him, with all 


his licentious ſcope, 'opportunities of introducin 
more of theſe his greateſt excellencies: T ching 
him very blameable in the choice, and the world 
unhappy in it; for his genius, thrown into its 

per r channel, would have been of the higheſt 


honour to Dt and of FR deteſt to the 


world. 


Me will nl many of the cities paſſed 
upon the Claffics ſor obſcurity groundleſs; but it 
15 not fo with 2. to Ari pen; I would 
not pronounce all thoſe paſſages to be of this 
character which lexicon tranſlators and word 
critics have called fo, but there are ſome which 


muſt retain the mark. Where they perplex you 


give them up, my Lord; many of them are not 
to be explained at all, and thoſe which are will 
not anſwer to the pains, You w. Il have frequent 


occaſion to find fault with the manner of this 
writer, more frequent indeed than with his ex- 


ion; you will find him vain, arrogant, inſult- 
ing beyond all degree and meaſure, and that often 
where modefty would have been the proper cha- 
racter of the paſſage: in fine, you will ſee much 
to admire, and much more to deſpiſe ; you will 
find the diamonds rough in the mine, and ſcat- 
tered bat ſparingly among the rubbiſh; but, my 
| Lord, they are worth the picking out, and-they 
Are worth) poliſhing ;* "when n you have wrought 
them the will become 3 
them % be worthy the crown of a monar 
Wnar 


you well, and man of | 
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. Sopbacles did by Eſchylus, my ks 935 
that has Menander done by Arifophanes ; be 


{aw his beauties, and 1 him with an 
equal, not a prejudiced eye, he ſaw alſo his de- 
ſets, He adopted and he improved the one; 
and the other, he uſed as I hope you will do: 

he ſet them up as — of thoſe things 
he was to ſhun, and as the more danger- 
ous, as they were the errors and defects of a ge- 
nius. In Aenander you have all the wit, nay | 
you have all the ſeverity of Ar;/ophanes, I mean 
all the juſtifiable and all the — ſeverity, but 
it is 3 in ſuch a manner that the graces 
thrown about it add a new elegance and a beau- 
ty, of which, in reading the other, you would 
think it incapable, to, every part. He is clear 
and expreſſive: he is ſhort and nervous: ſo much 
ſtrength has perhaps in no man been coupled. 
with ſo much ſweetneſs. _ You will adore was 
remains of him, and you will condole with the 
world for the loſs of that ineſtimable treaſure 


which thoſe e who had his Works com- 
pleat. 


You have Pcs the Wy land you have 
ſeen the Comic Muſe in her full ſtate in Greece. 
You will remember, that beſide the Heroic and 
the Lyric, with which I ſet out in this account 
of the Greek Poets, there are others worthy your 
notice: 1 do not intend they ſhall eſcape mine. 


You know we e have coca ſpecies of 4. 
thors among us, who being neither perfectly of 
one kind or another, publiſh their — 
pieces under . name * Poems upon ſeveral 

Occaſions. 


- 
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Occaſions. Theocritus was one of theſe amon 
the. Greeks: a Miſcellany Writer; but ſuch 2 
Miſcellany, my Lorc, he has left us, as time 
will not deſtroy, perhaps in many parts will ne- 
ver equal. Few people have written upon more 
ſubjects, or thoſe more different in their nature, 
and few people have ſucceeded fo happily in any 
of them. He ſeems to have been a Poet for 
diverſion, rather than from any ambition of im- 
mortality, He has confined himſelf, in a great 
part of his works, to the leaſt important ſub- 
jects, and many of his.pieces are occaſional, and 
addreſſed to particular friends, ſo that they loſe 
half their grace in our ignorance of the particu- 
lar circumſtances. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
diſadvantages under which we read Theocritus, 
we admire him throughout. His Paſtorals are 
the moſt read : men indeed have confined them- 
ſelves ſo much to theſe, - that many are ignorant 
of his having written any thing elſe : you, my 
Lord, muſt not remain in that number. The 
great attention which has been paid to theſe par- 
_ ticular pieces among the many that he has left to 
the world, has been owing to the praiſe Virgil 
has beſtowed on them, who calls him the Syra- 
cuſan Muſe. But theſe are not ſuperior to ſeve- 
ral others. You will be ambitious to diſtinguiſh 
which of his Poems they were that obtained him 


this renown from. the Latin Prince of Paſtoral, 


and you will eaſily diſtinguiſh them. His nine 
firſt Idylls, and the eleventh, for the tenth is of 
another kind, will at once convince you that 
they were the pieces which obtained that great 


applauſe from the Latin Poet, and that that they - 


deſerved it. * 
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naval] is ads, writ of Paſtoral-i in th 
more than in all that has been left us from anti- 
quity. Lou have thought thoſe Poems in our 
own tongue pretty, which are called Paſtorals 
by Mr. Pope; but you will find they have nothing 
of the 3 or the lany uage of this elegant ſpe- 

cies of verſification. Vou will agree with his 
friendly-commentator, that theſe Poems of Mr. 
Pope's are not Paſtorals : but, my Lord, as you 
will bave learned the principles of 4— diſtinction 
from Theocritus, you will not ſay that they are 
ſomething better. The manners of the ſhep- 
herds are perfectly preſerved in the Greet Writer, 
their language is ſo adapted that it could have 
become no mouth but theirs, nor could any lan- 
guage but this have become theirs. All ſeems 
pure nature, yet you have in them all the orna- 
ments of art. There runs through them a 
pleaſing eaſe, a happy freedom, that takes off 
all the appearanee of art, while it truly is the 
greateſt perfection of it, and there are happineſ- 
ſes in the thought never to be enough admired, 
never to be ĩimitated. You will be charmed with 
theſe Poems I know, my Lord, but you will be as 
highly charmed with his others. You will find 
in ſome all the dignity of Pindar, in others all 
the freedom and all the ſpirit of Anacrean. His 
magnificence of thought will aſtoniſh you in 
many places, and the — of his numbers 
in more, his ee id Firs 1660 


| You have not heard of Theocritus, my Lond: 
as he deſerves to be mentioned. Read his death 
of the Nemean Lion, and you will own he glows | 
with all the fire of the Iliad. When you have 
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admired this as it deſerves, go _—_ h his h ymn 
to Caftor and Pollux, and you will ben Fo you 
have never ſeen the — of adoration, the 
enthuſiaſm of reverence, or the awe of devotion 
ſo ſtrongly expreſſed in any Author whatſoever: 
from theſe great, paſs to his little Poems, read 
over his wounded Cupiu, and tell me if you 
would not fancy it a celebrated piece of Ana. 
crein. I have often wiſhed for an õpport 
of vindicating the name of Theocr#tus from the 
neglect which ſome have thrown upon him, and 
am glad this occaſion has fallen in my way to 
do it, the more ſo, as I am addreſſing m 
thoughts to you, my Lord, who will ſoon tl 
me whether this is due to the character of the 
— or ſome e nee in me. 


1 DO inde tell you, my Lord, that Thevcritu 
is in all reſpects ſuperior to Virgil in his Paſto- 
rals: the Roman had the Advantage of all the 
experience of the Greek : he was to build upon 
a foundation already laid, his judgment is more 
nice, he is more —— and has fewer faults 
than the Grecian whom he took for his model; 
but the Greet has more of nature, more "os 
neſs, and more ſimplicity. He has his wildneſ- 
ſes, but even his wildneſſes are pfeaſing. You 
| have read the ruftic mãdrigals of our own lan- 
guage, but you cannot have been pleaſed with 
them: few of the Authors have had the forbear- 
ance to omit: pretty thoughts altho* they were 
not proper: in Theocritus you will find the chaſti- 
ty of the Paſtoral Poetry preſerved without ble- 
- miſh or interruption. - You: are at an age, my 
Eord, in which the tender ſentiments which 
adorn — 8 are naturally felt, and 


. the 


— 


— 
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the more you are able to judge of their propriety, 
the more you will commend them, His Fove is 
every where the moſt tender and the moſt deli- 
Gte, and though the expreſſion is varied to an 
almoſt infinite degree, there is pon ps, it that 


departs from the true character of ſhepherds, and 


their unlettered Timplicity. When J prefer The- 
viritus to Virgil in the purity of his Paſtoral, 1 
cannot omit alſo to mention an advantage which 
the Roman wanted in the diale& in which he 
wrote, The Doric moſt happily ſuits the lan- 
guage of plain arid ignorant people, and he has 
uſed it in all its advantages, | | 


Tas obſcurity 'of Lycaphron has deterred ma- 
fy from looking into him, and has obtained him 
an ill character among the Critics; but theſe, 
my Lord, ate a people by whom I would never 
have you abſolately directed: I own Lycophron 
obſcure, but, my Lord, though he is obſcure he 
is not perplexed : though his connexion and his 
very meaning do not always lie open, he has 
every where underſtood himſelf, and the Author 
who does ſo, may always be underſtood by 
others, with the proper care in the reading of 
him, He deſerves this care, my Lord, attack 
him reſolutely, you will conquer all his difficul- 
ties, and you will poſſeſs a treaſure which many 


have loſt for want of that reſolution. Although 


I allow Lycophron to be obſcure, I do not allow 
it a fault that he is ſo. The nature of his Poem 
required it, nor is he in any part of the piece 
more ſo than is neceſſary. Where he may be 
clear, no Poet is more perſpicuous, and it is 
evident hence that this manner, for which he 
has been ſo ſeverely * » was not natural 
| | 2 
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to him, but the reſult of his judgment, as ap- 
propriated to this particular ſubſect. The Poem 
| 1s a prophecy of Caſſandra : it is delivered b 
the keeper of the tower in which ſhe was lodg 
to the King: he ſets out with obſerving, that 
the was dark and obſcure in her preſages ; and 
after this would the critic, who condemns Lyco. 
phron, have had him. make the whole matter 
Clear in the recital. „ 855 


LO PHRON, my Lord, has all the fire 

and all the fury of Pindar : you will not only be 
delighted, you will be amazed and aſtoniſhed 
as you read him: there are paſſages in him equal 


to any thing in the Poets of greateſt name; bau 


and it would not be eaſy to point out in him pre 
any thing at which the greateſt of them would 29 
have needed to bluſh. The Roman Poets, and MW Wa: 
the very firſt of them, had an opinion of Tyco- 
phron, my Lord, very different from what the | 
preſent cuſtom entertains. When you have I bay 
read him, you will find that Horace has often tio! 
copied him, and that he has been indebted to ma 
him for many of his moſt approved paſſages, the ma 
Paſtor cum traheret per freta, in which is the Ii of 
' beautiful prophecy of the deſtruction that was I 90 
to be the conſequence of the rape of Helen, is a i mn 
very cloſe imitation of this excellent Poem : not flig 
only of many of its peculiar paſſages, but in the jud 
very ſubſtance and tenor of the whole: nor is thr 
this the only Ode in which you will trace him, I wh 
paſſage after paſſage, making Lycophron bis mo- 10 
del. This was a thing very common with the t 
Latin Poets, in regard to the Greeks; and we Tt 
have been at the pains to trace it out in a num- inc 
ber of them: but Lycophror is ſo little read, * 
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do not know it has been ever obſerved that 
Horace has been obliged to him: nor indeed is 
Horace the only Roman that has been fo obliged, 
though the others not ſo conſpicuouſly or ſo con- 
Pf 


CATULLUS, my Lord, has been as oſten 


indebted to Callimachus, as Horace to 2 "= 


but to great good luck of the Roman, the Works 
of his original are in a great meaſure loſt. What 
remain to us of this Author are however of ſuch 

merit as to make us ſufficiently regret thoſe 
which are loſt. The compoſitions of this Poet 
were all of the leſſer kind, and to this it is very 
probably owing, in a great meaſure,” that they 
have periſhed. They had merit enough to have 
preſerved them, but the art of Printing, which 
now keeps theſe ſhort pieces ſo happily together, 
You will be greatly pleaſed with what we 
have of Callimachus, and the profeſſed tranſla- 
tions of Catullus will give you an idea of the re- 
mainder. You will allow vaſt ſublimity to 


many of his expreſſions, and yet in the ſublimeſt 


of them he has nothing of that wildneſs which is 
too much the character of even the true ſublime 


in many Authors: the boldeſt of Callimachus's 


flights are under the perfect regulation of a nice 
judgment: there is a peculiar grace which he 
throws over little things, and the ſame grace 
which dignifies theſe ſoftens the other. If I by 
no means agree with even Ovid, who gives him 
art in the place of genius, I allow him all that 
art in its higheſt perfection, in ſuch perfection, 
indeed, that it covers and diſguiſes the ſallies of 

3 genius 


e only the flights and ſallies of his fan- 


b QP$IAVATIONS op, the _ 
| genius in ſuch a manner that they are loſt, and 


wonder that the critics have ſeen none of them, 


ance of common opinion: and while he alloys 
his ſubject all that. flattery can beſtow upon it, 


f 5 . . : 4 - 
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if the Roman Poet did not ſee them all, it is no 


cy that are thus diſguiſed by his great art, and 
made to appear with an eaſe that ſpeaks them 
the language of mere nature; his praiſe is in the 
fame manner melted down by it, into the appear- 


you think he is ſayin only what any body elſe 
ſaid on the fame occaſion. He has a 1 in 


this unknown to all the other Writers, and even 


that delicacy has not its natural appearance under 
the addreſs that in him levels and renders all 


things familiar. When he gives into the enthu- 


ſiaſm of devotion, no Author is more perfecth 
inſpired: you are awed while you read him, al- 
though you deſpiſe the very objects of his enthu- 


fiaſm. You, will diſcover, in all his pieces, the 
Gentleman and the Scholar: it will not be diffi- 


cult for you to diſtinguiſh that he had paſſed his 
time in the court of one of the politeſt Kings, 
and that he was a maſter of all the learning of 


With all his beauties, Callimachus, however, 


is not without faults, and they are faults that 


will give you as much diſpleaſure as any can. 


No Author is naturally more clear in his expreſ- 
ſion than Callimachus ; but he has an anne 


affectation of uſing uncommon words, whic 
render him obſcure. He never thought proper 
to undertake any large work ; and he has been 


held cheap for that, not only among the ap 
| F | 0 
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img, bus am als in gt 
10 at he wanted. Eng made up. in the 

1 5 of his pieces: the ' account we have of 
them. is, very. large, and it is a real misfortune 

that the ö Al 2 of de the 
os oymber. 


vx fo fury a gf.,your, olefin my 
hea 1 nag, the. turning Over der noble re: 
mains 929 e . and Wet.) nde 


dear Lord, a more correct Writer than 4 


mus ; you will not find a fingle f fault in him. 
You will perceive him going on in the ſame 
equal pace thro ueber, the whole Poem, but this 
is little praiſe; as he ſinks into no, faults he riſes : 
to no. beauties : 2 you, my Lord, who have 

been uſed to. 8 flights of Pinar, and the ma- 
jeſty of Homer, will not give much cba ty 

this 1 innocent m N a 


Tais 33 of allonius, my dear ] 
is from the days of 42 earlieſt e 


—— the ic dee of of Taue — Whom, ns | 


man would ſooner have found out a e 

whom no man Wau. 19055 have praiſed one - 

ane i it, * rity of L untilian 5 
172 will find him, my 


arg lab 4 — us ; beyond all chat you could, have 


ſuppoſed of a Grecian Poet, and you will find a 
variety that would have pleaſed you, did it not 


declare itſelf to be a laboured variety. It has 
50 Were that he 2. a, peculiar excellence 


Is 
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in touching the tender IR c but 1 ſee no preat 
Sas een for this. ve compared his amour 
of Medea with thoſe of Dias, i into which thoſe 
who think moft highly of Hpollonius fuppoſe the 
| Roman copied many of his beauties; but I ſee 
nothing of it: where the ſubjects have happened 

to be moſt alike, there are ſentiments in the ſame 
degree alike alſo, but theſe are by no means the 
fineſt parts of 2 'rgil's deſcription, nor are they 
to be ſuppoſed imitations. He is familiar enough, 
and you will find no difficulty in running him 
over, but I do not recommend it to you to be. 
ſtow much time upon him. "Tu 


| Tur Wir w the Chriſtian Apoſtle quotes, 
TY vag xa ie, for awe alſo are his offspring, 
ſpeaking of the Creator of all things deſerves a 
more conſiderable attention. The Heathen whom 
St. Paul thought it worth while to quote, you, 
my Lord, will certainly think it worth while to 
read,” Aratus is of a very different character 
from Apollonius, and there is great reaſon to la- 
ment the loſs of the far greater part of his pieces; 
what remain, probably, are not the beſt of his 
writings, at leaſt they are on unlucky ſubjects. 
The cuſtom of the times paid a greater reverence 
to the ftars than the 7 pre ſophy of this period 
will allow. But, d, make the proper 
allowances for this e blemiſh, 5 you 
will think the Poet, according to' the fables of 
his times, deſerves a place among thoſe ftars 
which acquire a new luſtre from his account of 
them, N 


Tar: 4inticnts; | while they bee in jade 


Aﬀtrology,” yet made it a Tiſtin — — 
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Aſtronomy, and as ſuch Aratus has treated it. 


He has divided his Work into two diſtinct parts. 


In the firſt he lays down the Aſtronomy of thoſe 
times in a happy manner : you will allow for its 
imperfections, my Lord, and you will then give 
it the higheſt praiſe. The ſubject was great, 
and he has treated it with a ſuitable dignity. In 
the laſt you have the erroneous opinion of thoſe 
times concerning the relations of the ſtars to one 


another, and their influence and effects on hu- 


man bodies, this you will treat with a proper ne- 


glect as to the meaning; bat when you ſee the 


manner in which the Poet has delivered it, you 
will lament that ſuch a genius had not ſufficient 
foundation in true knowledge. You, who will 
have read Theocritus before you meddle with this 
Author, . will know what to think of him as a 
judge: the reverence with which he names Ara- 
tus, will countenance all your good opinion of 

THERE is one Greek Poet more, my Lord, 
whom I am to name to you, and then we will 
conſider the Latins. No man was ever more 
unhappy. in'a ſubject than Oppian, and yet he has 


found the way to raiſe the theme as he purſues 


it. His moſt conſiderable piece is a Poem upon 
the fiſhes, and ways of fiſhing of the antients : 
we have another alſo of his on hunting, and we 
hear of a third on fowling, but that is not come 
down to us. One would imagine the fecond to 

have been the happier ſubject, but the Halieu- 
tics was his firſt, and I muſt think is his beſt 


Poem. It is an odd matter upon which to exert 


the | ery of the verſifier; but you will find, 
my Lord, that Cppien is every where elegant, 
= Ls5 and 
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and in many Fier ſublime; he has beyond al 
mea the art of beſtowing a grace upon things in 
themſelves ungraceful ; he is every where corred ; 
his language is ſoft and eaſy ; his expreſſion pecy- 
liarly happy; and his numbers harmonious : Yoy 
will find him copious on a ſubject apparently ſo 
| barren, full of dignity on what might have been 
thought the meaneſt occaſion, and eaſy where 
you would ſuppoſe he muſt be dry: You will 
read no part of him, my Lord, without recol- 
letting a ſtrong and a happy ſimilitude with 
Firgil, and you will own them a grace to one 
another. 2h ED x; 5 


Ir is not only the poetical world that eſteem 


|  Oppian, the naturaliſts call him a treaſure of real 


knowledge; he is the bappy means of our un- 
derſtanding thoſe early authors whom it would 
have been impoſſible for us to have otherwiſe 
made out; we know all the fiſhes he mentions, 
and by knowing what ſpecies he calls by ſuch or 
ſuch particular names, we alſo know what-we 
are to underſtand by the ſame name where it_oc- 
curs in an earlier writer, and denotes. ſomething 
more than entertainment. This is a dry piece 


of criticiſm to you, my Lord, but without en- 


tering into the Spirit of it, you will be pleaſed 
i 5 that an author who can pleaſe may alſo be 


As J obſerved to you, my Lord, in regard to 


- the aſtronomy of Aratus, ſo with regard ta the 


natural philoſophy of Oppian, you muſt make 
the neceſlary allowances for the faſhion of 
knowledge as well as for the degree of knowledge 
of the times: The antients were credulous in a 
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eat degree: Credulity i in neral depends i in⸗ 
Fred . a deficiency f Knowledge, and is 


Foe will to the 8 5 of that deficiency. 
You will not . 15 N told at this time, 


that reptil 3 of SEP, do not go. into the ; 
{a to cop ulate with You will not be- 
lieve 28 a ur ture can change its ſex after a 
year ; or that the ſkins of animal which live ig 
enmity retain that enmity to the laſt, and they 
it after they are dreſſed for common * 
were things religiouſly believed in Oppian': 8 655 : 
he 1 m not 10 010 os 1 for re- 
peati ou w in at degree o 
E ps ce theſe things: 1 54 the reſt 0 
rd, you cannot hold the author in 
more eſteem than he he deſerves : : Princes are not 
always the het Judge ges in 6 world, ot 
they have always thoſe al 0 8 
fophly the n Yo haye { Hem we of dof the 
reward this poet ol 25 7 or his alieutics rom 
81 la, and 0 will receive this as a collate- 


ral teſtimony of his worth, though Fu would 


not have held 5 in n | FAIR 28 A IE 


mays 


"Fenix 6 enter on he 2 poet 7 
at Ter Co medy. yo val Ui e 5 
Ta 2 at the head of it: Yay 


will r 1 him with vaſt fatisfaction, with more 


| 2 ſatisfaction, with infinite delight: But, my 


rd, in order to judge of the Roman Comedy 
you muſt do as you have already done in 
0e 


of thoſe ideas which men are apt to imbibe from 
the Comedy of the preſent age, and from e 
they are too apt to Judge of Peer in bend 
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ral before you can determine any Ain proper- 
8 in regard to that of the antients. The Roman 
Comedy is not nearly ſo much different from the 
_ "Engliſh, as is the Tragedy of the Greeks from 
that of all the modern fo; Why ; yet it is different 
5 55 to require other rules for judging of it. 
98 of Plautus is not ſo different from 
Lb of this Gai as that of Terence, and 2 there 
is enough in it that would be very ſtrangely re- 
ceived by a modern audience. Is: the Comedies 
of Plautus and of Terence you ſee, my Lord, two 
extremes, between which the Fuel Comedy 
has attempted to hit a happy medium, and I think 
it has in a great meaſure ſucceeded in the attempt; 
that, however, is a ſubject foreign to the preſent 
_ conſideration. A great part © Plautus is too 
light, and the greateſt part of Terence is too 
heavy, too grave for the modern notion of Co- 
medy; Terence often runs into Tragedy, and 
Plates into Farce. It is certain, that amo 
the Engliſß Comedies, there are ſome that have 
nothing of the one or the other extreme; our 
taſte approves theſe and it is right: But as the 


taſte of the times when theſe authors wrote ap- 


proved fomething elſe inſtead of this, we. are to 
arraign that taſte in many things rather than 
thoſe authors who found it neceſſary to write UP, 
or to write down to it. 


You will ſee in Plautus a N fertility of 
invention, which none that we know of before 
him, and which we moſt certainly. know that 
none after him, poſſeſſed: He has a copiouſneſs 
of imagination that has been, and that will con- 
tinue to be, unrivaled : He has ſhewn great 
judgment 1 in the choice and in the conduct fab 1 

able; 
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fable; his characters are all natural; and there 
runs through all his works a rich vein of caſe vt 
apologizes 1 a thouſand faults. 


Plautus, my Lord, wi alſo faults 8 to 
need all chis atonement: He is full of what he 


certainly underſtood to be wit, and what proba- 


took to be wit too; poſſibly had the general 
opinion been otherwiſe, he would have been as 


full of true wit as he he is of falſe ; as eminent 


for the delicate as he is now conſpicuous for the 


low. Certainly there are paſlages in Plautus 


that ſhew him maſter enough of this, and I 


think judge enough to have approved and. pre- 


ferred it to the other; but as certain it is that eſ- 


ſential as wit muſt be allowed to Comedy, there 
Is very little of what deſerves that 2 


name in Plautus. Raillery is another of the 
ſupports of comedy, and in this Plautus al 9 is is 
deficient; I do not mean, my Lord, that he is 


wanting in the quantity of this, for there is abun- 


dance of it; but in quality, for it is flat and poor, 
and I ſhould i imagine cou d only have pleaſed the 
loweſt part of the audiences of that time I am 


the more of opinion that the taſte of the million 


impoſed this manner of writing upon Plautus in 
that he labours to introduce it : this is viſible in 


a thouſand places, and it has given to many of 


his ſcenes all that diſagreeable quaintneſs which 
we condemn in ſome of Congreve's, in which 
the ſpeech of one of the characters is only calcu- 
Jated to give occaſion for a 33 in the other: 
In this, however, the Engliſh has infinitely the 
pteference of the Roman — that his wit 


bly the vulgar of thoſe times, by whatever title 
diſtinguiſhed, or in whatever rank diſtributed, 
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18 a delicate though often out of charts. 
whereas that of Plautus is almoſt always i in- 
delicate, and is out of Lan too. You 
will often pity him, my Lord, for his attempts 
to wit ; but. when, af copſider it as neceſſary 
and labpured, and far fetched, you . be the 
leſs ſurprized that it is jejune and puerile: You 
will often cenſure him for'the extravagance of 
his figures, and you wilboften ſmile at him for 
ai inſipid, but there is a fault for which yo 
will Il condemn him ; he is often obſcene: If we 
beben 1 int of an audience a provin this we 
all he lets Wonder, and 8 N 
ua the the leſs condemn the riter ; we "al 
ee him in the light of one who does things 
that are wrong, not becauſe they are ſo, but that 


N A 


SE whom he 1 Is to pleaſe will] ave them. | 


Ir j you compare Plautus ay Tl in this 
light, my Lord, you will ſee the onę a careleſs, 
e other an accurate writer; the one producing 
e offspring of his brain for immediate advan- 
the other for future fame: You will ſee 
the one writing like a mercenary, the other like 
A uten:  Plautus made it his point to pleaſe 
the my} Itityd e "wh. he would venture any thing 
to do it; Terence 4 eſpiſed applauſe, except To 
e judicious ; he erefore hazarded, nothi 
ut conſidered every. thing i in 'the ſtricteſt lig 5 
before he publiſhed it. It is certain that Fire 
muſt have ſucceeded better than Plautus in 
pleaſing the choſen few; it is as certain that his 
pieces are in a great meaſure calculated for the 
cloſet ; the others wholly for the ſtage; and yet 
with all this there is ſomething in the vivacity 
s and fire of Plautus that "ni all his levities 


pleaſes 
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pleaſes me more * the _ ern of 
lee. 8 2 | 


Tas . which peas, reciivet among 
the Romans was great, and it was all deſerved ; 
but Plautus often called forth a greater ſhare of 
the thunder of the theatre, as dear to. authars of 


thoſe days as to thoſe of ours; and, if Terence 


pleaſed more, Playtus pleaſed oftener. . The 
Eunuah was the play beſt received 2 all thoſe of 


Terence; but that is ſaying too little it was rer 
ceived wich marks of a en - 


any Comedy before ; the other five: were alſo 


univerſally eſteemed, ang 10 n hu 0 . 
ticiſe upon them. 


TERENCE zu bad ie fg gts 
plays were thought too good to be "ys own, zh 
Andria, which was: his firit, was ſaid to be in 


1 part written by Scipio, who, Hough, he - 


genius to command applauſe in the pol bte 
arts, had other lawrels in compariſon of wh 
he held the ray of Phæbus in contempt: It has not 
been told, it has not been ſuſpęcted, who 4110 
ed Mr. Cibber i in the Careleſs Huſband, but:cern 


tainly had any body 8 7 ſo, it could not have ſlent 


in — The praiſe of having r . or 
having but contributed to the writing the 
Comedy in the Engliſh language, is what non 
who had a right to it would have deſpiſed. H 
the Romans looked a little farther they woul 


have found to whom he was obliged for all the 


beauties of that play, tho not to Scipio; he took 
them from Menander; but who is the Gr 


recian 
from whoſe ſtores the Carels Huſbaud has des 
« © TERENCE, 


rived its excellencies ? 


inction never paid to 
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TERENCE, my Lord, has a 
of nature in 8 No . 
have penetrated more deeply into the: ſecrets of 
the human heart; thoſe who have nature, have 
generally valued themſelves upon it to a degree 
of making them neglect all other qualifications; 
or they have let it run away with them at all 
times and on all occafions ; neither of theſe can 
de charged on Terence: with the greateſt fund 
of nature he has connected all the ſtores of art; 
he is accurate and correct beyond all the Raman 
poets, and has ſhewn more judgment than all 
that went before him: he is full of beauty, but it 
is of a peculiar kind: Terence is one of thoſe faces 
that not only appear pleaſing at firſt, but charm 
us as we contemplate and conſider them. The 
moſt conſummate elegance runs through all his 
productions, and where he is pleaſant ĩt acquires 
à new beauty from the reſerve, under which he 
always exerts that part of the comedian's cha- 
racter: There is in him no glaring ornament 
at the expence of propriety; whatever you like 
in him you will continue to like; and there is, 
= Lord, yer another conſideration in his favour, 

which is, that he is the pureſt and moſt elegant 
Ff all the Roman writers; if you would place be- 
fore you, my Lord, a model of what is perfect 
in the Lein language the ſtyle of Terence ſhews 
Tuxsx are high praiſes, and you will at 
firſt ſight imagine I place him at a height 


with which the faulty Phautvs cannot hope 


to reach in quality of a rival; and yet, m 
Lord, I ſhall repeat the opinion IN wn 
l | rea 


c Ar 1 Aa 


wo 1 A.v 
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read the other, if not With as perfect an applauſe 
at leaſt with equal pleaſure. 


Ir Terence have the advantage, if he have the 
greateſt advantage imaginable, for ſo it certainly 
is, over Plautus in point of Nie yet ſtyle 
not all that goes to conſtitute a Comedian; and 
if you ſee with the eyes of a modern critic upon 


A 


A* 
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Comedy, you will give it for the coarſe Plautus 
againſt the elegant friend of Scipig. The hurry, 


the buſtle, the buſineſs of the Theatre is admi- 
rably contrived in Plautus, and there is very little 


of it in Terence. Incidents are thick ſown in 


the one, and they are very ſparing in the other, 
and the fire, and ſpirit, and archneſs, ' and repar- 
tee, of Plautus, i am aſſured, would ſtand with 


a modern audience on a footing of preference 


_ all the true wit of the calm Terence. 


OR 


„ 4 


ariety is another thing of conſequence in the 


compariſon; . and this is intirely on the fide of 


Plautus. © The people who moſt favour Terence 
muſt own there is a great ſameneſs in his man- 
ner, and indeed this will always be the caſe 


when all is laboured ; but it is otherwiſe with 
the eaſy Plautus. He is full of variety. in his 
characters, and he is as full of it in his expreſ- 


fion. Take halfa dozen paſſages out of Terence 
where you will, and they will all be known to 


belong to Terence, but tal e as many from Plau- 
tus and they. would be ſuppoſed the work of dif- 


ferent, perhaps of as many different Authors. 


If Plautus has an infinity of faults which Te- 


. numerous, at which Terence never aimed. 
t is not at all a point of diſpute whether Terence 


or Plautus be the finer Poet, but if it were to be 


aſked 


rence has not, he has alſo beauties, and thoſe ve- 
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racter of Plays, and are moſt fit for the age? 


-Y elieve Jou would anſwer Plautus,. 


| 55 will nowhere meet With ſo berſect 3 ſy⸗ 
er. 9 A 91 55 61 Phils Soph FA i Crs 

no m er 
& 1 1 ew of Fo has be che A 2 
geniuſes are very nearly Ai 4; WIG it 
appears ſo in this Author, for he was at once on 
of the greateſt geniuſes the world produced, 

was diſtracted, It is aſſerte that this Poem 

i, written in the lucid intervals, of that melan- 
cholly diſtemper, but they muſt NS been lucid 
intervals indeed, for with'all the flight 1 1 fancy 
* that appears in them, there is no 950 of judg- 


ment? tight as the cord, is often, Wr it has 
nowh ere Town. | 
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| ' You will not ir aging, wy. Lord, th hat while 
Lim ce win dls in which. Ke 
LM delivered, th m, of ff Flr. am 

ng he Kel Ts part vu will find 
it Fphen le in ſome 8 and in very few more 
than plauſible: in the whole you WII L find i it, on 
a cloſe conſideration, abſurd ang idle, and you 
will e wel pg. on mene een born 
M AE ſo much greater know ledge. | 


You need not be told, my "dear 1 to 
het his ſyſtem at nothing: for the reſt you need 
not fear eſteeming the Author too highly. Vou 

nnot praiſe bim more than he deſerves. His 
ne is at once e and elegant: in both 


* he We 7 erexce, and in the e 
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of his meaſure he ſhews thoſe graces in a vaſtly 
bappier Ui li "AY You, will; when you come to 


after um, find many of thoſe things 


which c len e moſt e is ha | 5 
Author cope from this 


ES 


IT was 2 happineſs, and à very 23 
Virgil, that he B ap > period When the La- 
tin language was in its greateſt puxity and par- 
fection: this was not the caſe with Lugretius, 
the tongue Was coming towards its purity, but 
not arrived fully at it. TLucretius wrote. not a 
vaſt many years before the other, but all the 


ihe that paſſed betyWeen were ſpent in the po- 


ſhing and bringing it to that perfection at which = 


it was in Virgi 2¹ Y, time, and beyond which it ne- 


ver arrived. Your nice diſcernment, my Lord, 


J know, will ſee the diſadvantage under which 
the Poet labours, in this reſpet, You will ſee 


that, witz all the natural eloquence. of Vingil be. is 


not ſo elegant: the cauſe lies here, and the Au- 
thor is not to be c charged with that which was 
the imperſection of He language. Fhere- ate 


many parts of his Poem which, in their own. 


nature, could not be capable of ornament. He 
is employed in ſeveral cs, on things in them- 


ſelves incapable of beauty, and which, in any 


other hand, would po led as i! ble alſo 


of regularity. His addreſs in bringing theſe into 
form is admirable: you will N it, my Lord, 
though many are blind to it; and you will, 1 


believe, agree with me, that much of the leaſt 


beautiful part of his Work is the moſt wonder- 
bp and 4066 0.5 gown Bogan 
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| * Bor, my Leid. e h "WE parts of bis 
- Work were incapable of -n and would have 
| been, in any other hand, incapable- of order; 
there are many others, in which all that the 
Poet's art can reach, is within the compaſs, 
and is proper to the nature of the ſubject. Na- 
ture herſelf is the great theme, the moſt copious 
and the moſt beautiful of all, and he has, in 
_ theſe parts, riſen to heighths be ond which no 
Writer ever ſoared, to which do not 780 
: to ſee any other arrive. 


You will not wonder, m | wy] tas that in the 
leſs favourable parts of his Work the verſe loiters 
or ſticks; it is in ſome paſſages rough and coarſe, 
in many there is only the quantity to diſtinguiſh 
it from proſe. Boys, and boy-like critics may 
ſuppoſe this all the character of verſe, but your 
Lordſhip will not judge fo. To ſee what is true 

verſe, and condemn the other by the compariſon, 

there is no occaſion to go farther than the ſame 
Poet. He is, in other parts, elevated, harmo- 
nious, and varied beyond moſt of the moſt cele- 
brated. Beſide that Lucretius is in ſome places 
rough, he is alſo in ſome obſcure. But this is 
not his talent, it is not natural to the Poet, but 

neceſſary to the ſubject. The ſyſtem. which he 
had to ſupport was a falſe one, and wherever 
there is not truth there will be perplexity. It 


would not have been eaſy in any form of words ar 
to lay down what he had to ſay with perfect to 
clearneſs; in verſe it was leſs eaſy, and the ne- he 
ceſſity of harmony in the arrangement, added to ni 
the taſk and to the obſcurity. This, however, ve 
z to be advanced in his favour, he is no where v 


ſo v 
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bo obſcure but you will, with a little attention, 
; WH make him out with all plainneſs; and if there 
£ be perplexity in the thought you will abſolve the 
You will know, my Lord, where to diſre- 
| gard his principles, and you-will know how to 
| attribute their error not to any fault or weakneſs 
5 in the Poet, but to the ignorance of the times. 
| For the reſt you will find ſound morality and ex- 
cellent advice couched under the moſt pleaſing 
form. You will find him ſententious and ſuc- 
| cinct, with ſtrength, in his admonitions, nobly- 
elevated, and awfully ſerious in his exhortations, 
gay and florid in his deſcriptions, and in his diſ- 
| putes, although they are upon the moſt difficult 
and intricate ſubjects, if not always right, al- 
ways with the appearance of right, cloſe, argu- 
mentative, and convincing. _. | 


IT is pity ſo much eloquence was not employ- - 
ed in a 5 cauſe. Whenever he is 1 7 f 
is greatly ſo; his arguments are unanſwerable, 
and the ſtrength with which he applies them is 
irreſiſtible;; but you will pity him, my Lord, 
when you ſee him degrading theſe talents, 
by employing them in the cauſe of atheiſm and 
impiety. I am ſorry to ſay, that J believe he 
was himſelf really of the opinions, abſurd as they 
are, which he has advanced; but in this we are 
to pity him, in regard to the dark times in which 
he lived. You will be ſenſible enough of the bad- 
neſs of his cauſe ; and you will not fail to diſco- 
ver his weakneſs in many of thoſe arguments in 
which he affects to take the moſt pride; but this 
was dilingenuous, he knew they were no more 


than 
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than fallacy, although he would have me 
| Ss: Aer de Pad Uh tore reſpect. = > 


1 HARDLY know, amonz the Clatks, any 
one of whom it is ſo difficult to give a character 
as Catillui. The vccalton' is in the fubject. 
There is lo Author fo unequal to himſelf. Read 
him in one part and you are charmed with his 
wit and aſtoniſheq at his knowledge. Go a little 
_ farthier and bow Imile at empty eloguence, a 

pomp of words full of ſound Kit empty of ſigni- 
06/0 In one place his verſe is rough and in- 
elegant, but his ſenfe is manly and nervous, and 
you have little more regard to the ſound of the 
verfe in reading, than the Author ſeems to have 
had in writing them. In another place he is all 
flowing ſoftneſs, his lines glide after one another 
without one aperity, as ſoft, as ſmooth, as the 
waters of ſome ſlow rivulet; "ind as inſipid. 


Turk is alſo another fallt in Catullus, which, 
min my opinion, and I know it will be alſo in 
yours, finks him beneath all the reſt of the old 
Poets; he is more dbſcure in his ideas, and leſs 
gitarded i in his expreſſions than them all. There 
is a proſpect in many'of his pieces, of the Au- 
thor's ſome time arriving at the higheft excel- 
lence in his profeſſion, but he died young. If 
we could feparate the unjuſtifiable wantonnels 
from his love Poems, there are ſome of them that 
would be read with very high applauſe, but he 
has found the way to bal that reputation he 
night have aquired, even in the things by which 
he would have made it. We have not all dis 
Works, my Lord; but by the titles of ſome of 
thoſe which are wanting, one may gueſs that _ 
mig} 
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might be ſpared. ' A Poem on the God Pria 
by ſuch an Author #s Ciul/vs, muſt have Be 
\ piece too infamous for any Fes Aan done Wa 
his own Leſbin, or his two iiffamous” ffiends, 
Amelius and Furius. You will Rid in his 2 
and Septimius a vaſt deal of beauty. His Poem 
on Leſbia's ſparrow, which ſome who know little 
of chronology, and have not been able to under- 
ſtand Martial, have ſuppoſed he dedieted td 
Virgil, would have been worthy the patronage 
of that divine Poet. His tranſlations from the 
Greek are ſome of them very fine, that from Cal- 
limachus of the Coma Berenice is an inſtance of 
this. In this and his other Tranſlation from the 
old Greek Poets, he executed that ' which his 
countrymen had before ſuppoſed impracticable; 
he preſerved all the ſpirit and meaning of the Au- 
thor, and gave his own piece all the beauty and 
eaſe of an original. The Epigrams of Catullus 
will not pleaſe ſome fo well as thoſe of many 
meaner Poets; but, my Lord, they will be pre- 
ferred by you even to thofe of the greateſt : you 
will admire Martial, he will always pleaſe by 
the addreſs of. cloſing a happy delicacy of ſome 
common thought by an unexpected word. There 
is a merit in this, it is pretty; but, my Lord; 
Catullus is more than pretty in this little kind of 
Poetry, he is great. His countrymen honoured 
him with the title of the Learned, from his hap- 
py underſtanding and elegant verſions of the 
Greeks e he had ſtudied thoſe Authors in all things, 
and he had brought into his own language their 
peculiar manner in the Epigram. I doubt 
not but when you read, in a younger time, 
the Greek Epigrams that are preſerved to us, you 
thought them inſipid; you will now think them 


great. 


1 
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great. You will in the ſame manner judge of 
thoſe of Catullus, I eſteem them the belt in the 
World. They always contain a ſingle thought 
that is quite natural, but refined, and -that is 
cloathed in a delicate turn of words. There is 
not the brilliancy in this that appears in the little 
dhings of the ſame Author that aim at ſmartneſs, 
but there is a much greater merit, propriety and 


| . I favs purpoſely omitted to mention to you 
| ſeveral pieces of this Author : you will omit alſo 
to read them. I ſet out with hinting to you his 
faults as well as excellencies, and I did it that 
you might be cautious how you applauded. 


Maxv of the Latin Poets have poſſeſſed many 
of the requiſites for Poetry in a very eminent de- 
gree ; Virgil poſſeſſed them all, and it is not eaſy 
to ſay that he had any one of them in a peculiar 
degree of perfection: they were all blended in 
him as they ought to be, each had its juſt propor- 
tion, and the reſult was, for how ſhould it be other- 
wiſe, that he was the greateſt Poet of the Roman 
world: doubtleſs after Homer the greateſt that 
ever exiſted. It is not eaſy to ſay for what V ir- 
gil was moſt qualified: he has written on the 
moſt different ſubjects, and with equal happineſs 
on all. His Georgzc#s are on a ſubject in itſelf 
very barren of ornament, but his genius has made 
them the greateſt Poem perhaps in the world. In 
his Bucolichs there is all the eaſe and nature of 
Theocritus, that is of nature herſelf, and with it 
all the elegance of the politeſt and moſt finiſhed 
character, yet the beauties ſo blended _ 3 
| Ft | melt 
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melted down into the plainneſs of the ſubject, 
that they nowhere offend, or wear a character 
contrary to the nature of the piece. Laſt, let 
me mention the Æneid, excellent in its kind as 
the others, and like them the ſtandard of what is 
perfect in its way in the Roman language. The 
dignity of this whole Poem is continued, like the 
majeſty of Homer in the Iliad, with one equal 
pace throughout, and without once ſtopping, or 
once ſinking from its character. He is at once 
grand and elegant, at once conciſe and perſpi- 
cuous; his figures are thrown in with a free- 
dom that appears in no other Writer, and yet 
that nowhere ſavours of boldneſs. His found is 
always connected with, and expreſſive of, the 
ſenſe ; his language the moſt eloquent, his words 
the moſt happily choſen, and their arrangement 
the moſt pleaſing, as well as proper, that appears 
in any Writer: where it is neceſſary, or where 
it is but proper to be ſmooth, he has a ſoftneſs 
unparalleled, but it is only where it is proper, 
far from aiming at a reputation on this head, he 
ſeems, in all other places, to have neglected the 
conſideration, not out of inattention, but a ſet- 
tled diiregard. No man has poſſeſſed ſo great a 
foirit, no man ſo happy a judgment. I his has 
been his peculiar fortune, theſe tempered by one 
another, have given that force and propriety to 
his Poems, that he is every where full without 
overflowing any where; in every part great, in 
none extravagant. He has all the delicacy of the 
Greek Epigram in many paſſages, but he in none 
condeſcends to the turn of the Latin. He is 
lofty in his conceptions, and though his expreſ- 
lion anſwers to them, yet it never froths and 
foams. He has nothing of that ambition to ſay 

M unobvious 


unobvious things, which has characteriſed to 
many of the great Writers of his time, and con- 
ſequentl y he never falls into that puerility which 


thought is every where appropriated, nor is 
there any occaſion in which he has not power to 
raiſe it to the proper height, and his language 
has all the ſublimity that is proper to accompany 
ſuch ſentiments. - Homer is admired, and with 
the higheſt reaſon, for the variety in his num- 
bers ; Virgil deſerves the ſame praiſe in a very 
high, though not in an equal degree. Beſide a 
ſuperior genius, for that muſt be allowed to the 
Grecian, even by the warmeſt advocates for Vir- 
gil, he poſſeſſed an infinite advantage in his lan- 
guage, his being not oily a more copious 
and more ſounding language, but allowing an 
almoſt infinite variation from its dialects, no part 
of which belongs to the Latin. If we compare 
the two, the glories of Homer do not at all 
eclipſe the beauties of his follower. If inven. 
tion were the talent of Homer, Virgil aſſuredly 


e nxcels in judgment. Many of thoſe things which 


Homer ſuffered, - and ſome of which his critics 
have applauded, would not have been permitted 
under the ſeverer ſcrutiny of Virgil, and it is 
probable that the Roman Poet ſunk in oblivion 
many things that would have added to the repu- 
tation of his own Work, not conſidering that 
thoſe who read would not poſſeſs fo nice and 
diſtinguiſhing a taſte. Homer is greater than 
Virgil, but the ſedateneſs of Virgil has its maje- 
ſy, which to ſome, and thoſe the moſt perfect 
Judges, ſets itſelf upon a level with all the im- 
petuoſity of the Greet. Their excellencies, al- 
though they have written upon the ſame plan, 

ale 


Yor. Er 
Lord, in Horace. The form of his Poems gives 


bim an advantage in point of numbers and har- 


mony which Virgil wanted, and he has employed 


it all. As you have ſeen Virgil ſo you will ſee. 


Hrace, in many different lights, and excel- 
ſent in all. In the ſatires you find him ne- 


gecting the muſical ſound for nervous ſenſe and 


juſt ſeverity. Theſe are the characters of ſuch 
pieces. On the other hand, when you look into 


bis Odes, a ſpecies of Poetry one of whoſe great= . 
eſt elegancies is harmony, you find him beyond 


all the Roman Authors in the ſelect choice and 
the accurate and varied diſpoſition of his words, 
There is no Author in the Roman language who 
comes near him for the delicacy and compleat 


elegance of ſuch of his Odes as required, or as 


but permitted this beauty : look carefully into his 
addreſs to Melpomone, and you will fee an ex- 
ample of all this accuracy, and you will find it 
drawn in that flow of eaſe which he has thrown 


over all. The ſound and the arrangement of the 


words of Sapphe, although that Poeteſs had the 
command of a happier language, are not ſupe- 


rior to thoſe of Horace in this article. To ſay 
that is to acknowledge he has done all that 


mortal genius can aſpire unto. He has, in man 
of his Odes, all the fire, all the dignity, and all 


the rapid boldneſs of Pindar : when the Gods. 


and ſacred ſubjects are his theme, Homer can 
hardly ſurpaſs him in majeſty. He is ſublime and 
auguſt without oftentation when he praiſes his 
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to the one, will not at all interfere with that 
praiſe which is the due of the other. 


: * 
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heroes, and however different the talents may 
ſeem that ſhould qualify a man for ſo diſtinct 1 
manner; he is as ſevere and keen in his re- 
proaches as the bittereſt of the Greeks, and in his 
gayer pieces as lively. Anacreon hardly excels 
him in ſome of his jovial pieces, and it has been 
allowed by all, that in the Ode where he calls 
Pindar unequalled, he has equalled him, 


ALL his words expreſs juſt as much, and no 
more than as much as he would have; and 
with all that ſtrictneſs of judgment in the ſelect- 
ing them, he has not excluded fpirit ; they have 
force with their elegance, and theſe mutually 
adorn and animate one another. As a fatyriſt, 
you, my Lord, I know, will reſpe& him more 
than any other. There are men, nay moſt men 
are of the number, that think nothing ſevere that 
is not bloody, but with you, the raillery of Ho- 
race, genteel and eaſy as it is, will pleaſe beyond 


all harſher ſeverity. 


2 higher praiſe than his rival, who. has pleæed 


TRE Elegies of Tibullus, my Lord, will ex- 
hibit to you the moſt perfect and maſterly ex- 
amples in that way of writing, and I know none 
that is more pleaſing. There are men, and 
they have been judges in ſome degree too, who 
have preferred Propertius to this Author, and the 
reaſon is evident: Propertius is more lofty, and 
this has charms for thoſe who have not them- 
ſelves delicacy enough to taſte the refined beauties 
of elegance, This, however, may determine 
the diſpute, that elegance and nut grandeur are 
the character of the Elegy, and therefore he who 
has excelled in that which was proper d-;erves 


Ye 
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or who has charmed at the expence of that pro- 


A GENTLE ſolemnity, a pleafing languor, 
and an ' indulgence in melancholly, are the true 
and genuine ſpirit of Elegy: complaint is almoſt 
its natural language, and if love, under whatever 
circumſtance, commands its voice, it is becauſe 
love is the ſofteſt of all paſſions, and is too often 
unhappy. According to this ſenſe of the nature 


of Elegy, Tibullus bears the prize for it not only 
nd from Propertius, but from one who with much 
Qt Wl nore juitice diſputes it with him, from Ovid. 
e He is gentle, eaſy, elegant and polite. His ten- 


lly derneſs is unEqualled, and there runs an appear- 


it, I znce of nature through all his works, which 
"© Wl ftamps on them. an indelible character of excel- 
en Wl lence. Ovid has even more of nature than this 
1 Author, and you will hardly wonder, my Lord, 
„mat, on this foundation, ſome who were very 
nd good judges, have preferred him. to both. But, 
Nature, though a great. deal, is .not all-in 
elegy; to determine with propriety of the 
* Wl candidates, we muſt take in the whole character 
| of the Poem. Ovid wants the ſimplicity of Ti- 


bullus, and this is a firſt character. I do not ſay, 
% my Lord, that Ovid could not have written bet- 
be ber Flegies than Tibullus, certainly he has not; 

and to me it appears that out of a deſire to do too 


nd much, he has departed from propriety. He has 
many things which would be fine in any other 
es . Ae 

kind of Poem, but they are too much for Elegy. 
18 0 4 . laſc * thi . b | { 
- vid is laſcivious, and this is by no means 
„ Adapted to the innocence of this Poem. 
by e eg ee eee 
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3 is, bee OS matenal as Püinck 
of Tibullus, an — humility in all his 
thoughts, which giyes a happy grace to this ſpe- 
Lies of Poem: yet though always ſubmiſſive he 
is never mean: he has hit the exact medium up- 
on which the great beauty of the Elegy depends, 
and none has followed him with any deere of 
| Tucceſs in it. He does not quit this ſoftneſs, or 
this humility i in any part, doubtleſs he has thrown 
by many elegancies that were not co mpatible 
with it: but he judiciouſſy preferred being uni. 
form, conſiſtent, and in character, to all the 
wild beauties that have, with fome people, n 
Propertins the ge - 


IBU L Us, in my opinion, has ex- 
celled not only the Roman but the Greek Ele- 
giaſt: and this ſeems to have been his proper 
ſphere ; indeed the only one in which he could 
move with grace, His panegyric on Meſſala, if 
it be his, s that he had no talent for the 
fublime Forty, and we ought to give him great 
| praiſe for having had the judgment not to at- 
yore that whic was not of his province. 


 Trrnz is 2 life and fpirit in Propertius, my 
dear Lord, that will greatly recommend him to 
our favour. No man is ſo much a lover, He 
burns in Ne line, and the character of his paſ- 
fion is earneſtneſs, as that of Tibullus is ſoftneſs. 
You will find that he was perfectly acquainted 
with all the Greeks had done in this ſpecies 
of Poetry; and he has, in ſome degree, formed 
himſelf upon them: but.the natural and genuine 
turn of Fives is to me greatly preferable, If 
great 
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great learning were neceſſary. to the ſucceeding 
in tfe elegiac writings of. thoſe times, no man 
could have been more qualified to demand - that 
prize which has been diſputed between the three 
than Properties; but it is not learning or know 
ſedge in the ſciences: that wen, ere the character on | 
tis ſpecies of writing z every 3 
plain in elegy, but in the 3 — | | 
there is much abſtruſe — this 2 _ :: - 
yalue, but it is out of its, place: there is alſo an 
ble affectation in his writings, his words, which, far | 
i- from being beautiful, is I think highly faulty; = 
he his cutting off the prefixes of the compound verbs - | 
en ives' ſomething very peculiar to his manner; it 

6 no grace, and it may. very well be accuſed - 

of aukwardneſs: If you were younger, I ſhould 
x- W mention it to you as a thing that might puzzle 
e- Jou in TY him, but ES thoſs 1 


if PH DR Us, 8 ad | 
he Propertius in this reſpoctʒ no Latin is ſo familiar as J 
at that of this author; this ſingle circumſtance has ' | 
t- WH degraded him into the rank of one of the firſt * 

| ſchool-books, and thoſe who have read him when 

children, and have from that taken upan opimon 

that he is only fit to be read by children, never 

look into him afterwards. I flatter myſelf; 

that you are above theſe prejudices: You 

will find it the eaſieſt of all taſks to get through 

him again ;. and I flatter myſelf you will hold in 

no mean eſtimation a piece, the Latin of which 
ernennen 


Nor wirnsrANDINc, my Lord, that I have 
on a former occaſion — the es” 
4 | 
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of the antients with concern for its imperfection, 
and their aſtrology ſometimes with contempt, 
there is an Author who profeſſedly treats of theſe 
whom I ſhall recommend to your careful pe. 
ruſal. You are already informed, what de. 

_ gree of regard is to be paid to the fyſtems of 
thoſe times; you will be extremely pleaſed with 
the manner in which Manilius has treated them 
you will ſee a ſurpriſing genius in him; a fire, 

2 ſpirit, a boldneſs equal to almoſt any thing 
that appears among the greateſt of the others. But 
while you reverence him for this, you will la- 
ment his want of judgment to correct the im- 
petuoſity of genius that runs away with him; 
but you will pardon all his faults: He was very 
oung when he wrote the work, and he died 
— he could either finiſh or reviſe it. I ſhould 
think it dangerous to recommend this author to 
any one who had not an eſtabliſhed taſte ; but, 
my Lord, under the advantages with which you 
will read him his very faults will have their uſe: 
You will ſee the errors, the very great errors in- 
to which an unreſtrained genius will run; errors, 
into which none but a genius could run ; and 
where you ſee the effect of his licentious free- 
doms and avowed wildneſs, you will remember 
that ſuch are your great dangers and ſuch their 


conſequences. 
IHAVE led you, my Lord, through a vaſt 
number of poets to Ouid: Nature is his know- 


ledge, and eaſe the character of his writings ; 

you have admired others, but you will love Ovid. 

* not be underſtood, my Lord, in this to 

mean that Ovid has leſs in him to be admired 

than the others; he is, where it is proper, great 
8 a 
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as any of them, but he knows where to be ten- 


der; none knew the ſecret avenues to the ſoul 


fo well as he; and he has put all his know- 


ledged into force; and leaving it to others to aim 


at the head, he has levelled all his artillery at 


the heart: His language is elegant and eaſy; his 
numbers are ſoft and flowing; and his expreſſion 
every where appropriated to the ſubject in the 
molt affecting and aſtoniſning manner: Where it 


is proper to be plain no man ever equaled him in 
ſimplicity; when there is room for ornament 


you will find it no where in ſuch profuſion; He + 
is grave and inſtructive in many places, and this 
with an elegance peculiar to himſelf ; in others 
he is gay and wanton beyond all men. They 


give an early impreſſion very little in favour of 


Ovid, by making his book De Triſtibus the firſt 


which is read by youth. The author is not 
at all himſelf in this performance; his ſpirit is 


broke by his condition; and genius itſelf finds it 


impoſſible to diſplay its radiance under the diſtreſs 
of ſuch a ſituation. 1 . ö 


Ix his other works he ſtrikes the heart in every 
ſentiment ; his language charms while his ſpirit 


as it were communicates itſelf to the reader, and 


inſpires him with all the enthuſiaſm of the writer; 


and there is ſuch an extent and variety in his 


ſubject, that he has in one part or other of his 


works taken in almoſt all that is elegant in the 


Roman language. 


I nave always declared it my intention, my 
Lord, to point out to you an author's defects as 
well as his excellencies that you may not ſuppoſe 
any one a perfect model, or take his faults, as 


* chey 


= but i is often faultil 
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they are his, for beauties. You will find more 
pleafantry in him than in all the Roman au- 
thors : but let it not betray you into the 
placing this, which is one of the leaſt things in 
= er of a read writer, in the rank of the 
conſidera Vou will find him luxuriant, 
his fancy, of which he 


poſſeſſes more than 
frequently runs away with him, and, like thoſe 
painters who do not know where to take off the 
pencil, he ſpoils what was excellent by adding 
what is unneceſſary : If he has an eaſe in his ver- 
ſification that charms, yet you will find in it a 
ſameneſs that tires; ; of all men he is the leaſt ſol- 
licitous about variety in his numbers; nor is 
this the only thing he has omitted that was in his 
power ; you will feel tenderneſs, and all the paſ- 
fions that go to form the complicated one as ex- 
preſſed by the name Love in his epiſtles: His 
Metamorphoſes will at once charm and aftoniſh 
you by their variety and their ſplendor ; and if in 
ſome things you have ſuppoſed him a trifler, you 

will find in his Faſti that he had great know- 
ledge, and all the learning of his time. Imitate his 
4 my dear Lord; ſtudy the manner in which 
he has ſo happily attacked the paſhons ; but be 
upon your guard againſt his incorrectneſſes; for 


he has ſome of them; and above all things ſhews 


his redundant Juxuriancy, that will make you 


think you have ſomething more was 828 Wine you 
haue ſaid all. 


I- CANNOT agree with thoſe, my Lord, who 


who eſteem Seneca as a great Tragic writer: no 


man has a greater ſenſe of his perfections; but 
I cannot a his talents lay that Way ; _—_ 
Wi 


[ aus writers in the world, 


„ „ 2 erer erer 3096 
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will ſee, that he affected to write theſe af- 
ter the Grecian models, but you will ſee how 
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he fails, of his examples imitation: he 


does not want a dignity of ſtyle. or magnii- 
cence of expreſſion, and yet you cannot call it 
the true ſublime, beſide that to a writer for the 
pears to me another requiſite greater 


ſtage thore ap 
than the ſublime, this is the pathetic, and of this 
he has nothing. I am apt to believe that Seneca 
did not intend his writings of this kind to be called 
fine Tragedies, but that he only uſed the form 


as convenient to convey morality, and thought 


the ſentiments he wiſhed to deliver would come 
with more warmth and force from the mauth of 


ſome great character than in the dry form of mere 
_ proverbs. 1 | | 


But, my Lord, if I hold Seneca cheaper than 
the reſt of the world uſually do as a writer of 
plays; I. ſet him higher than all mortal men in 
the greater character of a true moraliſt: no man 


ever produced greater or juſter maxims; no man 
ſo many of them: he has a conciſeneſs which 


imprints them on the memory in a very ſingular 


manner; and it is an advantage to the world 
that one of the moſt uſeful writers in it is one 
of whom moſt will be remembered: There is 


alſo a ſmartneſs in his ſentences that at once gives 


them a ſingular grace, a ſpirit unknown before 


to leſſons of morality, and which aſſiſts in the 
good cauſe of imprinting them on the mind; 
but if I may be indulged in a ſingularity of 
opinion, I think he has often ſacrificed to this all 


the grace and elegance of language: you will 


not find in him, my Lord, that eaſy flow of 


words, that elegance of phraſe, nor that con- 
gs mY ſummate 
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ſummate purity of expreſſion which characteriſe 
the or period of the Latin Pongue; not 
that I think he wanted power to have done 
this, but he neglected it for a greater advantage, 


He has not at all ſtudied propriety in the cha- 


racters who ſpeak, and what one ſays might as 


well have come from the mouth of another; 
but come from what mouth it will it is good: 


In the ſame manner he has not conſidered what 
might be the moſt ſounding phraſe in his pre- 


cepts, but ſtudious of the matter he has neglect- 


ed the form and circumſtance, 


You will find, my Lord, a firange contraſt 
between the manner of Seneca and Lucan; the 
latter is as remarkably earneſt about his manner 
as the other is negligent of its graces; and he has, 
if in ſome places too violent, yet in many a 
beauty peeuliar to himſelf, and of a conſummate 
luſtre: Vou will find in him, my Lord, an 
aſtoniſhing degree of genius, but you wilt with 
in ſome places that he had corrected its ſallies: 
you will find a great maſter of the language; 
verſed in all the learning of his times, and ſecond 
to none in eloquence; his choice of words is 


happy, and his expreſſion bold and animated; 


there is a gravity and with it an authority in ma- 


ny parts of his poem that very happily authorize 


and adorn one another; he is, where that is ne- 


ceſſary, ſtrong in a very great degree; at other 
times he is florid almoſt beyond imagination; 


his natural warmth and impetuoſity of temper 
ſtamp a peculiar and a very intereſting character 
on a great deal of the work: Heis very fortunate 
in affecting and engaging the paſſions, and with 
this his deſcriptions are ſublime, his images of 
| - the 


\ 
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the things they repreſent, that he runs away with 
bis reader, and you will ſeem preſent at and in- 
tereſted in an important and preſent tranatto n, 
rather than reading of one long paſt. He is ir- 
regular in a great degree, but a great many of 

His irregularities are beauties rather than faults. 
He is fond of ſhewing his proficiency in the 
learning of the times, and he ſometimes intro- 
duces this unwarrantably ; ; but though he breaks 
the connexion of his Poem. on this occaſion, he 
introduces elegancies innumerable, and while 
you wonder how things eame there, you are not 
diſpleaſed at ſeeing them. 


As the beauties of Dads my Lord, are thoſe 
of the trueſt genius, his faults are the faults of 
genius too. His very luxuriance of imagination 
becomes him, and his digreſſions. though low 
and ill-placed, are not. tedious, His epiſodes are 
often out of place, and interrupt the action in an 
unpardonable manner, and he has diſputes and 
diſlertations on abſtruſe and unimportant points 
that teaze and perplex in a ſtrange manner. 
Tou will find him, on the whole, a very enter- 
taining writer, and even when you condemn 
him you will not be quite diſpleaſed. You will 
ſee him depart from the true ſpirit and dignity of 
the Epic; but though he is not right in this he is 
pleaſing. Where he is ſhort he is happily ſen- 
tentious; where diffuſe, elegant to a great de- 
gree; when he is pointed, as is often the caſe, 
there is a great deal of beauty and of ſpirit to 
atone for the impropriety of the manner. You 
will know, my Lord, in what manner you are 
to judge of Authors before you read Lucan, and 
on this 2 you will read him without 
_— - danger, 


- 
* 
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danger, and with c 
will have their place in the rank of uſe, and that 
not as things to be avoided, but as objects of 
imitation. Many things which you will find 
wanting only propriety to make them valuable, 


will have all that value with you, which the cit- 


cumſtances make them want in the Poem. 


- From Lucan, my Lord, you will be natura}- 
ly led to Statius, an Author in ſome things like 
him, but upon the whole much unequal to him, 
He has as luxuriant an imagination as Lucan, 
but it is eaſy to ſee that he oftener checked it. 
You will find in his Thebaid innumerable beau- 


ties, but you will alſo ſee too many faults. You 


will ſee a fire and ſpirit equal to all that appears 
in the Poets of the greateſt name; but you will 


viſh not only that it had been more limited, but 


that it had been better regulated: he has a great 
deal of natural dignity, but in carrying it too 
far he often ſpoils its luſtre. His language is 
often elegant to a very great degree, and though 
not univerſally, yet in a very great part, is ap- 
- propriated in a very happy manner. If there be 
one fault predominant above the others in the 
| Thebaid, it is that he is too florid ; but you will 
ſee that in this the fault was in the impetuoſity 
of his fancy rather than in defect of judgment: 
his ſubject ran away with him, and he gave the 
reins to imagination. In his Sy/ve we ſee him 


with all this falſe glare, natural, elegant, and eaſy. 
His Achilleid there is no pronouncing any thing 


upon, for it was never retouched. Lou will 
find in many parts of his Thebaid a great deal of 
the true ſublime: in others he carries it into rant 
and bombaſt. In the Achilleid there is * 
| 3 this 


great advantage; his faults 
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this in proportion than in the Thebaid ; kl I's 
are not from thence to conelude that Be grew. 


worſe in this reſpect as he continued his applica- 


tion: had he lived to finiſh, he would alſo have 


corrected that Poem ; and in juſtice to his me- 
we ought to believe thoſe paſſages which 


are leaſt to be defended would n ſuf- 
fored to ſtand in it. | 


LONG INUS has obſerved, that thoſe who 


* 


have been moſt eminent in the ſublime, have _ 


been of all men the moſt ſubject to ſudden falls, 


and you will nowhere ſee this ſo ſtrongly ex- 


emplified, my Lord, as in Statius. As his fault 


was the ſtretching the ſublime too far, and flyi 
to it too often, he has of all men the oftene ws 
len, and he has fell the Joweſt. Virgil was the great 


pattern that he ſet before him. He tells us Tink 


ſelf that he looked on his works with veneration. 


In many parts he is 'very like his model, but he 
would Jubtlets have been much better had he 


not followed him ſo cloſely ; he has cramped his 


own imagination by it in ſome places, and in 
others, where he gave it leave to fivell, the falſe 
greatneſs appears more faulty from the diſpropor- 
tion to the reſt. I know, my Lord, your judg- 
ment will be offended at the exaggerated im 
which he gives of every thing, you will be diſ- 
pleaſed with his phraſe, which is often too pom- 


pous for his meaning, but you will be pleaſed 


with a "pou deal of his true 13 22 and magni- 


| Fon the Be reaſon which EW me to 


place Statins after Lucan, I put Claudian after 
7 Claudtan, my Lon has all the glori- 


ous 
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ous faults of Statius in as much a higher degree 
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as that in which Statius poſſeſſed them beyond 


Lucan, He is extravagant in his imagination 
more than all men, and he is florid and ſuperb 


in his expreſſion more than them all. Vou will 
be greatly offended: with this, my Lord, where 
it is, as in too many places it is, quite diſpropor- 


tioned to the matter, but where he has thought 


to ſupport it you will admire him. No man. ever 


polſefied more of the true poetic genius than 


Claudian, few men of genius have poſſeſſed ſo 


little judgment. His flights are of the extrava- 


ant kind, but they arealways beautiful. He has a 
| boldneſs in the uſe of figures that ſurpriſes you, 
but its foundation almoſt always is in truth, tho” 
he ſtretches too far in the execution. You will 
find in him though all the pomp yet little of the 
affectation of Statius. He ſwells as often with- 
out cauſe ; but you will ſee that this is nature, 
not, as in the other, art and labour: and-you, 


my Lord, I know will find it much eaſier to ex- 


cuſe what was only a flip in the heat of fancy, 
than one that was laboured as an excellence. 


His greateſt enemies have allowed him wit... 1 


think no Poet poſſeſſes a happier vein of it. He 


is full of elegancies, but they are diſgraced by a 
multitude of unequal paſſages. His verſe you 
will, I know, my Lord, ſay wants variety, but 


you will be charmed with its ſmoothneſs and its 


harmony; in this he reſembles Ovid, in his flights 
he is molt like Statius. You will not be pleaſed 


with his panegyrics; but, my Lord, to form 
your character of him, read his Rape of Proſer- 
pine. Authors are generally fondeſt of their 


worſt pieces; but in this Claudian, deficient as 


he was in it in many reſpects, ſhewed a conſum- 
- mate 
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mate judgment; he valued himſelf moſt upon it, 
and it is worth all his works. 


-, Give me leave, my dear Lord, to mention 
Silius Italicus, though not with any very pro- 
found veneration, yet with a degree of reſpect 
fomewhat ſuperior to that which the ſeverity of 

the critics allow him. You will find him, my 
Lord, in many places truly magnificent in his 
thought as well as his expreſſion: oftener indeed 
in the firſt than in the latter. It is his language 
that ofteneſt fails him: and you will not wonder 
therefore, my Lord, that thoſe who judge by the 
ſuperficies have condemned him more than they 

ought. He ſitews that he was poſſeſſed of all the 
learning of his time, and he diſplays no little 
- knowledge of the human heart. Many of his 
characters are proper, ſome of them are great: 
in ſome he wants both theſe qualities. If I may 
judge, Silius Italicus, had he written when he 
was younger, would have made a much greater 
figure. His ſubje& is the ſecond Punic war, his 


model was the Æneid. He has ſhewn great judg- 


ment in the plan and conduct of his work, but 
there wants power for the execution. All is la- 
boured, and he ſeems to have very well known 
how to apply his labour: but he has written like 
an old man. Had we ſeen only the Oayſſey, 
- who would have ſuppoſed Homer capable of 
writing the Iliad? Had we read only the Para- 
diſe regain d, would any one have thought Mil- 
ton equal to the other Poem? "The fire of Poetry 
and of Life, the Promethean heat, which there is 
no rekindling, was faded in the old man when 
he wrote this Poem, nor was his a time of hfe at 
which to attempt ſuch a work as an:Epic Poem.” 
246 VIRGIL 
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_ VIRGIL was not leſs eminently the model of 


J alerius Flaccus than of Statius; nor has that 
Author imitated him more happily. cannot ap- 


prove him for the choice of a ſubject. You will 


have read the Arganauzics of Appollonius Rhodius 
before you look into him, and conſequently the 
ſubject will be very familiar toyou. Valerius Flaceus 
has almoſt tranſlated the Greek Author: in ſome 
places he has abſolutely done fo, but he had a 
genius much ſuperior to the Greet, and where- 
ever he has done it the Poem is infinitely mend- 
ed. You will agree with me, my Lord, that it 
is pity ſuch a. genius did not ſtrike out a plan of 


bis own, inſtead of forming bimielf upon that of | 


| You will find in him, wy Lord, a great deal 
of true ſpirit, and with it a ſound judgment. He 


is copious in bis invention, elegant and yet bold 
in his fancy, and correct in his manner. There 


is a great deal of loſtineſs in his expreſſion, and 


it is always in the proper places; and you will 
the more join with me, my Lord, in wiſhing 


be had laid a better foundation, when you per- 
ceive, as you will throughout, that wherever 
he departs from his original, he is better than 
when he pays regard to it, and the better the 
more ſcope he gives to his own fancy. 7 


THERE is ar in this Author's 


verſe, which will diſguſt you at firſt, but per- 


ſevere, and you will ſoon diſregard it. You 
will wonder, by: the harmony of ſome of his 
numbers, that he ſhould leave the reſt ſo unequal 


to them, but had he lived he would have-obvi- 


ated 
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conſequently ron reviſing, his compoltions. 


 HUSONIUS, my dear Lord, is another of 


the Poets who will give y ou & great deal of plea- 
ſure, though you cannot 7 pliec View inthe higheſt 
form. His imagination is fine, his invention 
copious, his fancy inexhauſtible. He is ſtronp 
rather than elegant in his language, and his w 


is rather keen than delicate: he has a great deal 


of it, my Lord, and much is fo proper that it 
will pleaſe you. I have told g you, what 
are the W of Aufontus, I muſt not be 
ſilent as to his faults. ; You will not find his 


language graceful, but that is the leaſt of his de- 
fects; he is greatly unequal to himſelf in ſome of 


his performances, and this is to be attributed to 
_ a fault the leaſt pardonable of all others, neglect. 
You will ſee him in ſome pieces excellent to a 
degree of equality with many of more foundi 
= in 7 an as mean as "ths loweſt of 


name at all. The critics have ſuppoſed this ].. 


ing to ſome of them being on ſubjects which he 


liked better than thoſe of the others; but this is 


not the caſe: for we frequently ſee the beginning 
and end of the fame piece as different as if the 
work of two Authors. He ſeems often to have 
been fond of a thing when he firſt took it up, 
and then to have taken ſome pains about it, and 


after this to have 15 tired of! it, and neglected 


it toward the en 


A USONIUS i is not only W er in his lin 8 


ge, but indeccent in many of bis thoughts; 
ee 9 his n * dene and ſhameful, 


and | 
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Nlacrus is one of thoſe 
Poets whom death prevented from finiſhing, Fg 
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and through many other of his pieces there is an 
unpardonable vein of laſciviouſneſs. But of all 
the reſt of his works his Cents Nuptialis is the 
moſt abominable. You- would not imagine it 
eaſy, my dear Lord, to make Virgil obſcene, 
but this induſtrious Author has done it. His 
ſhameful piece of this title is compoſed of half 
verſes from ſeveral parts of Virgil, and it is as 
filthy as you could conceive the imagination of 
ap IE EET. 3 


- IF I have detained you a little, my Lord, on 
the ſubject of three Poets among the Romans not 
equal to the generality of the reſt, I have yet 
three others to mention, who deſerve to be rank- 
ed with the very greateſt, Perſius, Juvenal, and 
Martial, and with theſe I ſhall cloſe this long 
courſe of Obſervations. Had Perſius lived, 
fix Satires would not have been all that we 
ſhould have had of his. He died a youth un- 


der thirty, and by what he has produced at ſo A 
early a period, we may form a judgment of what h 
he would have done with ſuch a genius, ripened: L 
by more time, and perfected by a fuller experi- * 
ence. Vou will find, my Lord, that his Fel- 3 
Iow-claſſics ſpeak of him with an uncommon de- l 
gree of reſpect, and you will N that * 
2 tribunal from which there is no appeal. He P 
has, in every part, diſplayed all the effects of i 
genius, and in many he has found means of em- [ 
ploying a ftock of knowledge which, by the part I 

that we ſee of it, could not, in the whole, com- h 
prehend Jeſs than all that was known in the 50 
times. He has great dignity, and with it great : 
propriety of ſentiment, and his language is what as 
becomes ſuch thoughts, noble without. being * 


55 : pompous, 


ſatyriſt, but Perſius, though a ſatyriſt alſo, is of 
another turn. He is vaſtly more ſevere. Horace 
laughs and rallies, Perſius wounds and inſults, 
This is leſs pleaſing, but it is ſtronger than the 
other. If you are out of humour with him for 
what has a face of ill- nature, you will diſcover, 
as you go on, that is rather the ſeverity of his 
judgment than of his temper, and when you ſee 
that integrity of heart, and warmth of expreſ- 


ſion with which he recommends virtue, you will 


know that his ſeverity againſt vice, is the child 


of this love to what is good. You will reve» 


rence him, you will love him for his honeſty 
and that plain ſincerity of heart with which 
he always expreſſes himfelf on theſe occa- 
ſions, will appear to you the right garb: of 
truth, and far from offending will charm you. 
You will be out of humour with Auſonius for his 
| flattering the vices of a Court, and debating the 


character of his Poems by lewdneſs and obſcenity” 


but you will have the higheſt reſpe& for Perſius, 
| when you ſee that warmth with which he oppoſes 


this, and you will the more honour him for it 


when you recollect that he wrote in the days of 
Nero. I will not pretend, my Lord, to rank 
Perſius at all with the reſt, even with the loweſt 
of the Roman Poets, in regard to verſification. 
I muſt confeſs that with all my partiality to him 


I think bim the worſt of them all. It is not only 
his meaſure that muſt be given up on this occa- 


ſion, even the purity of his phraſe cannot be al- 


ways ſupported, for he now-and-then, in the 
midſt of the nobleſt turn of expreſſion, uſes a 


word that cannot be defended, 
| I am 
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pompous, and at once elegant and ftrong, T 
have mentioned Horace with great reſpect as a 
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I I am upon the faults of Per/ius, I with there 
were no more of them, Him whom I ſo much 
reverence as a man would fain defend as 4 Poet, 
. but Labjure partiality. He is often happy, very 


always juſt, he is in ſome too bold for diſcretion, 

If you obſerve that with all this he is alſo labour- 
_ edly ſhort in many places, you will not won- 
der, that he has been called obſcure. He 


will be leſs fo to you, my Lord, than to many, 


but you will ſometimes condemn him; but while 
you condemn him bear with him: it will ſome- 
times coſt you pains to underſtand him, but he 


is worth the pains: his ſenſe is worth the ſearch. 


His virtue is a point in which he excels all the 
reſt of the ſatyriſts, and to me his eminence in 
this compenſates for all, and would compen- 
ſate for more than all his faults. | 


MANIA will pleaſe you, my dear Lord, 
by the vivacity of his turn, and the variety of 
his matter-: he has more ſpirit than moſt writers, 
more variety-in the compaſs than all : but while 
u approve you will not fail to cenſure him. 
here is nothing ſo nice as Epigram, no ſpecies 
of Poetry in which it is ſo difficult to ſucceed, 
and none in which the palm is ſo precarious. 


Fancy determines of this kind of writing more 
than judgment; and it is not always he who has 
written beſt that has the moſt applauſe, a lucki- 


neſs of expreſſion in an Epigram ſhall cover a 
thouſand faults, and outweigh-all-the beauties in 
the world. The pleaſantry of Martial's turn 
qualified him very happily for the Epigram, and 
his peculiar ſmartneſs could not but determine 


- 


happy in his figures, but, my Lord, he is not 


him 
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him to continue in it. He is full of wit in many 
of them, and theſe are allowed their praiſe by 
all; in others it is not wit but humour, and theſe 
have been diſputed. Every man judges of hu- 
mour not by rules, but by imagination, and 
conſequently it pleaſes or it diſguits, according 
to the turn of him who determines of it. Some 
ſhall call that excellent which others ſhall con- 
demn beyond all reprieve by the term /ow : and 
what charms one ear ſhall nauſeate another : it 
is hence that you will find ſome. of the critics, 
my Lord, extolling Martialto the clouds, others 
condemning and deſpiſing him. To ſome he 
appears the moſt delicate maſter of humour 
who ever wrote, to others a mere buffoon. - 
You, I know, will enter into the ſpirit of the 


Author: and you will judge more favourably of 


him than thoſe who only ſkim the ſurface, but 
you will not approve him in all, While others 
ſay that many of his Epigrams want grace, you 
will perceive that ſome of them want morality. 
And it will give you the higheſt offence, that 
under the cloak of rallying crimes, he often 
teaches them. His ſtyle is in all parts pure, and 
in many elegant: you will find ſomething in his 
ſpirit and vigour of thought worthy imitation, 
and though of the number of the greateſt deco- 
rations to ſpeech, theſe, are the eaſieſt copied. 
I know he will ſuffer with you, my Lord, for 
the indelicacy of ſome of his Epigrams, and the 
abſolute obſcenity of others; but you are a 
| candid judge, while you condemn him in theſe. 
you will allow him all the praiſe he deſerves, a 
that is a great deal in the others.] 


PxRMir 
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o PEerMIT me, my dear Lord, to fay a few 
words on the excellencies of Juvenal, and [ 
| ſhall relieve you from this long attention. I la- 


mented the ſmall number of Per/ius's Satires: 


this Author has left us near three times as many, 
and he has hardly leſt us room to wiſh for more. 
With all their excellencies we have no deſire to 
ſiee them continued, for he has cloſed the ſcene 
with the laſt Satire, and in the whole ſeries has 

iven a compleat moral ſyſtem. It is amazing 
that ſo fertile a ſubject as the vices of mankind 
ſhould ever be exhauſted; but the accurate, the 
diſcerning Juvenal has done it. He lived in a 
time of the moſt abandoned cuſtoms : vice was 
almoſt as univerſal, almoſt as avowed as now; 
yet he has. dared to laſh it with a noble ſeverity in 
every ſhape it wore, and never failed to paint it 
too deteſtable for choice, authoriſed by any thing 
leſs than cuſtom. — - | 


You will admire the genius of this Poet, my 
Lord, and you will revere his morals. | You 
will be charmed with the brightneſs of his head ; 
but you will be raviſhed with the goodneſs of 
his heart. His ſentiments are nobly ſevere, and 
greatly delivered. He is in many places ſen- 
tentious and weighty; in others more diffuſed, 
and with that more ſevere. He is beyond all 
men free and open in his attacks upon the vices 
of the age, for he ſeldom condeſcends to meddle 
with its follies, and he was maſter of an ex- 
preſſion equal to his dignity of thought. His 
language is always ſmooih and flowing, but it 
s allo every where appropriated. Where it may 
be eaſy it is moſt ſoit, where the ſentiments re- 

| | quires 


— 
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quires it, With its erden ith Jo 4 ſtreng rt | 
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Vou will find, my Lor 95 th Foes 3 70 10 h 
utmoſt ſeverit as an ait of b Rtenefs. He is. 
the Gentleman with the” Satz 9 1 IP however 
ſtrong his raillery, he never 4 ſight of good 


manners. No man ever equalled him in the art 


of managing a ſubject to the beſt advantage, and 
for extent — and Cöpibuſnels of in- 
vention, he has had, no rival. .You, will re- 
member rad, "my Lord, while you afe read- 
ing Juvenal; but th recollection will not be to 
this Authot's difadvantage: they have in ſome 
of their Satires fallen on 1 the ſame ſubjects, but 
Juvena! will command the moſt exalted applauſe. 
Horace is pleaſant, Fuvenal ſevere. The one 


only Jaughs at vice, the other cruſhes it under 


his feet. 


Ix Juvenal has a fault, my Lord, it is re- 
dundancy, but who ever poſſeſſed ſuch a genius, 
and could perfeatly command it! His language 
is elegant, and when the ſubject will bear it out, 
loſty ; his verſe harmonicus, and his ſentiment, 
with all its greatneſs, generally has a familiarity 
that infinitely recommends, it. You will read 
all the Roman Satyriſts, my Lord, with advan- 
tage, with ed advantages but  Fuvenal with 
the greateſt, 


£ 
, 4 - - 


— 


Turzss * are the Wan of an- 
tiquity, and theſe the paths by which they 
reached that immortality. | Purſue the ſame 
ſteps, my Lord, and the ſame end will follow. 
You have an advantage which they wanted, 

> N | ſuch 
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ſuch a ſeries of examples: 
they poſſeſſed which is. wanting in va. 
There is no height of fame to which I do not 
| to ſee you riſe, my Lord, and it will be 
a glorious thought that I, perhaps, have contri- 


. * 
3 


+ buted ſomething, ee towards it. 4 
1 am, 
. | My Lok p; | ; 
Wich the bea reg and TY 
| | Your Lon bens 
Very obedient Servant, 
1 f 3 > 2 
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: A HE Tralian tongue, which R's its. . 
. alittle before Dante *, was grea 
proved during his time and that Tr 

cacio, who lived towards the end of the +4 
teenth century; at which period it arrived at 
perfection. It continued ſo near two centuries, 
then decayed, and in the laſt century became 
8 it was even on the point of bein 15 


and, though towards the end of the laſt 
= and the beginning of the A it re- 


covered a little, yet its decline is ſtill viſible, and 
its total extinction, perhaps not very diſtant, 


Some indeed think it is as pure at preſent * 


* In the twelfth century, 


. ever: 


— 


20 
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ever : but I am firmly perſuaded of the contrary, 
and. will. not heſitate. to. aſſert, that there are not, 
_uthis day, twenty perſons in all 77aly who un- 


Lr us firſt conſider our earlieſt Writers in 


# T verſe, and, 


 AMoNs the ancient proſe Writers Boccacio at 
carried the Italian to a height which, I imagine, V 
can ſcarce be ſurpaſſed.” This Writer I would en 
recommend before all others, notwithſtanging 3 
m 

C 

tl 


. 1 3 wa * 1 2 2 AC 


The criticiſms of Tome ignorant moderns, who 
think his phraſes too far-fetched, and tell us it is 
no longer cuſtomary to place the verb at the end 
of the ſentence. Such as talk in this manner x 
evidently kriow nothing of the matter. Boccacio 1 
abounds with beautiful, lively, and natural ex- 2 
pteſſions; and the diſpoſition of his periods is - 
admirable. He paints the human pafſions, and t 
whatever" comes in his way, with a grace and t 
ſtrength to which no other Italian proſe writer V 
can pretend. I own that ſome of his terms are 
not now to be ufed : but they are ſo few, that 
when you have made a little progreſs in our lan- 
guage, you will readily avoid them in writing 
without being told of them. Of Boecario's 
works, however, you ought only to ſtudy the 
Decameron, and the Laberinto d Amore. His 
other pieces are not written with the ſame eaſe 
or propriety of language, though in all his works A 
there are ſome excellent things with regard to 4 


ſtyle. ” 4 1 2 


672 . - N E XT 2 
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8 to Irene comes 15 Cat, who, 


think; lived about two.centuries after him. * 126 
Galateo, and ſome of his orations, are F 


with wonderful perſpicuity and elegance: and 


his Office communi n no meuns n as 


In the mock and proſe pieces of Ramel 


there is much ſweetneſs and grace. We have 


not any Author that has equalled his / agreeable 
and beautiful manner: nor is there any Tuſcan 
Writer that comes up to his charms of expreſſion, 


except it be Benvenuto Celleni in his own life, 


which is written with inimitable elegance, and 
much natural ſimplicity. Some other pieces of 


Celleni are very good, and r be read more 1 


than once. | 

;Qamnete Bons, kl pains me Jaye 
alſo wrate well in. proſe, and want not their 
beauties ; but, like -Caftiglione in his Courtier, 
they are heavy, and diſguſt the reader by a cer- 
tain 1 of pedantryy which runs n their 
wor $65 TREO O0T n * . | 


| "None Lotto of Honitel ina ak . of 
his proſe ſatires againſt Caftelvetro, are eaſy and. 
perſpicuous; and whoever would write familiar- 


ly will not find = bu mage Moe, ona | 


8 - 
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- We have many other good Writers in — — 


fuch = Bernardo. Tah, Il Qaſem le Tac Al: 
berto Lallio, the two Giraldi, Remigio, Fioren- 
i tino, and others. But there would be no end of 


Nen them all. an, ng, 


> 
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ay 
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13 none of wem, come up OY 
perſection of thoſe I have 52 mentioned. The 


N do Villani, Machiavel — and Pons: 
Deere are the beſt, : 


PET. ARETIN, ſo famous for his obſcenity : 
and inſolence, was as ignorant of his own tongue, 
8 87 mannen . 


Ws have allo 2 very great number of old Co- 
c medies, wrote with true purity of ſtyle: but it 

| would be too tedious to mention them particu- 

larly. When you have made yourſelf maſter ob 

the Writers I have named, you will be able to 

form a judgment of them — Loet us pro- 
ceed to the Poets, - IE? | 


Or all our Poetic Writers Dante of Aligher:. 

is, in my opinion, the greateſt. The plot of 
What he was pleaſed to call a Comedy, is the- 
grandeſt that ever entered the thoughts of man. 

His language is lofty, ſublime, and haughty, if 
I may uſe that hn Whenever I have occaſion 
to mention Dante, I cannot forbear calling him 
that ſprite, or that ſeraph Dante. Never, ſure- 
Iy, was a man endued with fo great a genius, 
and ſuch a fruitful invention: this appears chiefly: 
in the divine Poem I am fpeaking of; and J am 
often ſurpriſed that the Italian ſhould preſume 
to write Epic Poems after Dante, whoſe work 
_ ought to have ſtruck the greateſt of them with 
aſtoniſhment. However, as we have other Epic 
Poems, it is plain that Italy is a Country fertile 
in the production of extraordi 2 geniuſes, 
- - writers of great fire, who were net diſcouraged, 


though, to — in 3 the Poets, 


they 


| 7 


ſalian ** Jar" Writers. _ Þ 
they ſaw the firſt places on Parnaſſus already oc- 


copied, but boldly aempred to kf or a path 85 
to the ſummit of the mount. . 


LUIGGI PULCI, Author of a Poem intitled | 
Morgant the elder, is one of thoſe uncommon ge- 
| niuſes, who has ſeated himſelf neareſt to Dante 
on Parnaſſus. The fluency of Pulci's verſe, the 
multiplicity of his images, the variety of his 
meaſures, and of his ſentiments, ſometimes lofty | 
and noble, at other times ſimple and agreeable, 

have placed him above all praiſe. The odd cha- 
racter of his Marguiti, the Tent of Luciana, the 
Battle of Roncevaux, with the Death of Roland, 
are painted ſo livelily, that I am tranſported while 
T read them. In eral places, however, he is 
very careleſs in the les of his phraſes, which 
are often coarſe and obſcure, though leſs ſo than 

Dante, who is ſometimes very clowniſh, and 

even „ after all the pains of hisc com- 


Tux. . inamorato of 1 which 
has been new moulded and burleſqued by the in- 
imitable Berni, is traveſtied in ſuch a pure ſtyle, 
that we have no Poet that writes more agreeably, 
or better Italian. It is, in fact, my favourite 
Poem. Berni may be properly called the eldeſt 
ſon of nature. admirable harmony and 

beauty of his verſification, his ſtyle always equal, 
always charming, render him much ſuperior, in 
_ theſe reſpects, to all others. The beginnings of 
his Cantos, which are-chiefly moral, are Berni 
all over; and greatly excel thoſe of fe, what 
ever ſome may tell „ 


N mins 
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| 5 fe Fly 1 1 of a Poet, 
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85 ci ER theſe comes another Epic Poet, 2 very 


ſpirit for imagining things great and uneommon, 


it is. the Ariaſto o juſt mentioned. If this Poet's 


genius « could have ſubmitted to rules, and he had 
offeſted a more erfect knowledge of the Nulian, 


. of at Jeaſt if he had been better rhtifed with 


the purity of the language, he would have been 
truly an original. Te variety of His characters, 


the frequency of his N kis moſt lively 


and natural deſcriptions, make me tonſider him 
as. à miraculous Boe: can think of no other 
epithict for him ſo proper. Rowland grotn mad, 
and particularly tne Canto where he turns raving 


5 through a furious jealouſy, is the fineſt, and, at 


15 forme time the boldeft thin, that ever entered 
But if Arigſto has. 

mirable and original beauties, he has. 

He, ſeveral conſiderable blemiſhes. I ſhall enter 
into no detail of them, but content myſelf with 
mentioning one only, namely, his frequent and 


tedious commendation of his fooliſh maſter, Who, 


in return for his divine Work, afked him that re- 
markaple filly © queſtion, Where he met with ſo 
Many extravaganc ies! ? 80 Many, and To offen 


Tepeated, raiſes of the houſe of Ee, his patrons, 
_ are infinitely, diftaReful and irkiome'to. a reader. 


Beſide the "Orlando Purtoſo, Arlofto Has written 


Tome comedies, atires, and other mimes: but 


35 is to that Poem alone he owes his fame Wen in 


wm and abroad. 


ND TASSO. ha inh leber eſteem 
vy earned men in foreign cobntries, than by 
thoſe of bis own, was a man of a methodical ge- x 
nius, and copied the. Greeks and Romans very 


cloſe. 


. ere 2 


: 
———— 


doſe. He wrote in the manner, in Which he 
ſuppoſed Virgil would have written, had he lived 
in 1 5 time. His F ruſalem ra is the laſt 
of our Poems that merits an commenda- 
tion: for no 1 pie Taha ppeared ſince 
72%. "The characters in hs Perle the ſen⸗ 
timents, and the deſcriptions,” are done with . 
reat force and propriety; and the admirers of 
omer and Virgil highly commend the admirable 
unity of his fable, which has recommended his 
Poem to all the polite nations of Europe. Ido 
not tink" him, however, ſo much an original 
as the other PFpic Poets I. have named; who, 
though they abound leſs in beauties in the taſte 
of thoſe of Homer, poſſeſs many other original 
ones peculiar to themſelves, ſo truly original, 
that, ſincerely think they are not inferior, but 
even excel the greateſt of the Greet and Latin 
Poets. But of this every one will judge accord- 
ins © to his oven 'tafte. I return to 5 7%. His 
ſtyle is not polite, nor harmonious; his numbers 
want variety, and his thoughts" and phraſes are 
too ſtudred and far-fetched ; To that whoever 
Would attain rhe purity ofthe dualen tongue wil 
not find it 1 in his Works. 


N #71} 


Wi ine $6 wih Fpie Poets; dme 


ac quired agreat name in Jtaſy. One is Taſſoni, | 


5 wrot Secchia rapita, and the other Lippi, 
Author of the Malmantite. Thie Secchia rapita 
is not well wrote, and though Taſſoni carried it 
very high, he was not maſter of good Italian 

alls 4 ban verfifict' Ie eee 491d 
heavy Florentine com boſtion 5am als of- -gitodlibets, 
the frequent uſe of which, in any compoſition, 


diſcovers too much affectation- {Saves TY 


a veral 
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veral uſeful things, with regard to ſtyle, may 


wretched judge ſets up himſelf for an Epic Poet; 


. 
* 


: 
” 
* 


learned from this Poem, and the voluminous re- 


marks on it by three Florentines. 


Maur other Tallaus have written Epic Po- 


ems: the leaſt known are II G:rone by Alamanni, 
the Amadiggi of Bernarda Taſſo, the Croce riac- 


gui ſtato of Bracciolini, Il Boemands, and La Gra- 
nata, by two Poets whoſe names I don't remem- 


ber: but all of them, and ſeveral others, ſcarce 
deſerve to be read; for notwithſtanding what 


ſome, who paſs for men of learning, may aſ- 


ſume to tell us, they are very heavy compoſi- 


tions. 


" 


I nad almoſt forgot to mention to you an- 


other Poem, commended by many Falians, and 


by ſome foreigners, the Italia liberata of Friſſine. 


It muſt be owned this Poem is not ill wrote: but 


I could never bear to read three Cantos of it, 


The blank verſe which the author has made uſe 


of, is the heavieſt thing in the world: For the 


ſame reaſon I never had the patience to read to 
the end of Tafſo's Meal, nor to finiſh the tranſla- 


tion of the Æneid in blank verſe by Aunibal Caro, 


though it excels the Italia liberata and the Sette 
iornate, both in language and verſification. 


From theſe reflexions on the Epic Poets, 


| you may conceive what a contemptible perform- 
_ ance Poltaire's Eſſay ſur la Poefie Epigue muſt be, 


in which he pretends to paſs ſentence on our 


Epic Poets, without having the leaſt knowledge 


of our beſt Writers, and without even a ſuper- 
ficial acquaintance with our language : this 


but, 


—> 
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: 
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dut, compared with Dante, and Puli, and feve- 
ral others, he is not worthy to carry their books 


after them. His ' Henriade is ſuch a poor per- 


| formance, that it would be the greateſt affront to 
our Epic Writers to name that wretched French 


Poem with their pieces. But it is time to have 
done with the Epic Poets: Dy * 


: of a different kind. 


T 


Ons that I like beſt is the young 3 
in his Zanica, a rural Comedy, an original in 
its kind, and containing more poetical beauties, 


5 perhaps, than any thing Italy has produced: but 


it requires a perfect knowledge of our language 


to underſtand it, notwithſtanding the numerous 
notes of Saluini. We have no dramatic piece, 


whether Tragedy or Comedy, more agreeable to 
read than nn Zaniceuß. 


I rave already ſaid, that there are above = 
thouſand 3 in Baia Several of the old 


ones are very good, or rather they are full of 
beauties. But could never reliſh them becauſe 
they are not written in rhime : my reaſons for 


this I have given in the Preface to my tranſlation 
of Corneille. I ſhall not fay much of our Tra- 


gedies, for, to tell you a ſecret, I could never 
read one with pleaſure, for __ ſame reaſon, the 


want of rhime, exceptin pting or? y the Electra of 
Count Gaſpard Gaſſi, a 3 


ergaged me to read him, though he writes in 
| blank verſe, by the beauty of his language, and 


theardul diſpoſition and nen of his en 


You will hear much commits in tral the 
Marquis Maffer's —_— acted at Es 
"Ys 


This Writer 
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—— and thoſe of Jae; the 


Centi, with ſome others not worth mentioning. 

All cheſe are wery dull to read, * All worſe to 
hear tn the Rage. · 0 

I am ſenſible, that was I to talk i in this man- 

ner to the modern Italians, much more was I to 

_ write ſo freely. they Would be ready to diſpatch 

me to the other world, or at leaſt regard me as a 


perfect madman. But I ſpeak to a ſtranger | 


whom I would not deceive : and when. you be- 


come acquainted with our language, you will 
Judge whether 1 am in the wrong. | 


Xx wouLD not, ne conceal, from: you, . 


that our ancient Poets have written ſeveral Co- 
medies in octaves and triplets, which are not diſ- 
agreeable, as far as I can judge by ſome frag- 
ments that I have ſeen. But theſe Comedies are 
fo ſcarce, eſpecially thoſe] of Rozzi de Sienne, 
which have not — reprinted theſe two hundred 
years, that it would be in vain to ſearch for them, 
or to hope to purchaſe them for one.“ mw 
1191-6354 15:22! 6 
Sau goodjudges, : both Tialiansand F oreign= 
ers, have liked ſeveral of our Paſtoral Tas 
Comedies, ſuch as Taſſo's Aminta, Guarini's 
Paſtor Fida, and the Phillis de Sciro by (Buona- 
relli; to hich may be added the Alces of [Unga- 
ro. „But, excepting the Aminta, hich is di- 


verting enough, the reſt are ſo poor, they are 


ſcarcely looked into; and have more panegy vĩſts 
— particulatiy the ;Pgfter Rn which, 


ragedion of 
Ulyſſes of Laz- 
zarini.z and thoſe of ¶Aarialli, which are wretch- 
dy tranſlated into French Verie, and the Abbe 


alias Laure es ud, 4 Writers. 1 
| love e g's 


4 belong rath and 
Roma EW bes. The 22452 355 


and the Alcea, are "ay in FEY TS 


than the Paſtor Fi 2112 0 22 20G} 6 = | 

| METAST 52 1 is * * Se has ag —— ; I! 
quired. a name by writing Dramatic pieces  fet te =. 
muſic. This writer is at little pains. to draw his -- ns 


; characters as they are r eſented i n hiſtory; 35 his 
language i is aN un ——j phraſes, 1 1 
his pieces, in general, filled with b very 

diſtant from Ge yet, n ithſtandi 
theſe three great d he is — hear 

with pleaſure and 1 * * with muſic a 9 
without, on account of the harmonious, flow of mit 
his verſe, and his many natural and ſublime 14 
thoughts. His other rhimes, which are not ſet 1.448 
to muſic, fuch as his ſonnets, octaves, chapters, "+0 1 

and his poems in blank verſe, cannot be read ä 
without diſtaſte, and ſeem not to be e i | 
dues. of Bot ee i el © TE 

APOSTOLO ZENO, W Ll of 1 E 
taſtaſio at the imperial theatre, publiſhed - ſome "I {It 
volumes of tragedies ſet to muſic, which in a 

very ſhort time ſunk into oblivion, for want o;: 
that agreeable fire which animates the true poet. 3 
This always has been, and always will be the 28 
fate of mediocrity i in poetry, notwithſtanding "721 4 
re avarice of publiſhers and and the HE 
readers. | 
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Ari the Epic and Tragic Poets come . | 1 
Lyric; of whom ſeveral of Italy are carried by _—_ 
Any, perſons as high as the thin century. * i1 | 


rr 


ſpeak 1] | 


F 


__ "| RxManxs on the 

_ ſpeak ingenuouſly, the poet who writes only Ly. 

Tie, ſeems rs bþ have very little ke? 
compoſing a Sonnet or Cantata, I regard as no- 
thing compared with an Epic Poem, a Tragedy, "Oy 
or a Comedy. For this reaſon, 1 am always —_— 
aſtoniſhed at the felicity of Petrarce, whoſe | 
Sonnets and Cantatas are much oftener mentioned 
in converſation and writing, than the perform- 
ances of our greateſt Epic Poets. There is cer- 
tainly as much difference between the genius of 
Dante and of Petrarca, as between the ſize of an 
elephant and a fly. Yet the greateſt part of thoſe 
we call poets, or who have a taſte for poetry, 
read Petrarca, write of him, praife and imitate 
dim, whilſt few look into Dante, Puli, or Berni. 
Ibis proceeds from the want of genius in moſt 
men, who therefore can have no taſte or deſire 
for things that ſurpaſs their own imagination ; 
and hence the trifles and little thoughts of Petrar- 
ca are better fuited to the narrow capacities of 
the generality of readers, than the ſublime ſenti- 
ments of Dante and the other Epic Poets, which 
=. require an extenſive mind to comprehend. I do 
_— . - not know whether 1 have expreſſed myſelf clear- 
3 1. but this ſhall be all. Petrarea, who has hi- 
| _  therto held the firſt-rank among our Lyric Poets, 
_ wrote ſome Cantatas very beautiful in their kind, 
but few of his ſonnets pleaſe me throughout. 
And as to his Triomphes, excepting a few ſcattered 
triplets, they are extremely bad, and heavy to 
read. His En however, is very pure and 
ood, if we except ſome obſolete words which 

e uſes. | | „„ | 
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W- . _ © ALMosT all our writers of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, as we call them, have imitated as, 
mY - | | and 


* 


dd th. 4AM — bd XY 0 


and nothing of the great and fb | 
it again: I find no 
great nor laſting pleaſure, but in an [Ep "Ems 


b // K IS. $9, AF. 


d 


and if 1 find the 92 deficient in 1 


you will eaſily hath in wy _ « __ * 5 
copyiſts. ed: ett 


TACASHand laben FAO who 0 5 


wrote ſome few L a 2 are not at all Pe- | 


trarchiſts, and, li generality of the Lyric 


Poets, have ſome lade thisps dat are very _ 2 


able; but when poetry has only the Ne 
ime, it 


to me intolerable. -I r 
a good Tragedy or Comedy. 


AmMoNne the Lyric Poems alk have given 
me ſome pleaſure, I place in the firſt rank thoſe, 
of our ancient Poets, ſuch as Dante the Epic 
writer; the other Dante da Maiaro, Cino da 
.Pi/toia, in ſhort, all I have met with of that 
age: for though their language is vulgar, their 


ſentiments are more noble, and both in their 


thoughts and their expreſſions they bave follow- 


ed nature more cloſely than their ſucceſſors. Fre - 


geric Seghezzi has collected the Lyrics of twelve 
of theſe, and printed them within theſe two 1 8 


at Ve enige. | 


Towarps the end of the laft century four 


other Lyric Poets appeared, who made ſome. 
noiſe in aly. One was Chiabrera, who, I have 
been told, nk to imitate P:ndar ; I have 
met with "me who pretended he ſurpaſſed him. 
Pindar, if this be true, muſt be a very indifferent 
oet. If we except ſome poems of Chiabrera in 
lank verſe, not ill done, the reſt will hardly 
bear to be twice read, He wrote aPoem on the 


city 
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ur Nana grö on . Fo” 
42 Florence in ſtanzas of geh lines, Which 
as ſoon forgot as as printed. 15 


4} 


THe ſecond is Filicaia, A is 14 41 


there ſome good thin Ad. al In is but 
AR to be ene an | 


183 255 — | * 


Sat 
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5 ”" Tut third” i MHlexand % Ne, $1 KEE 
1 vouring to SAG in the gy kt taſte, and the 
eaſtern ſtyle, got upon his ſtilts and mounted 

to the Se yet for all the praiſes beſtowed on 

him without meaſure, right or wrong, by his 


me Guidi is as little 0G 10 2 70 
named among the poets, as the I ragedies an 
verſes ot his bel. | 


Pierches verlifier, who A me as often as 
he comes in my Ways 


We n 1e e 

bon Jifferent ſubjes ts; ſuc Sannazzare, who, 
beſides his Lyric verſes much in the manner 
Petrarca, and ſome cantys in Dante's, wrote 

the famous Arcadia, The eclogues contain 
many excellent things: but the conſtraint under 
Which he laid himſelf to. rhime in that kind of 
meaſure the Italian call | Rruccioli, oblige d him 
to make uſe of many, curtailed Latin Fold 3 
which diſpleaſe me infinitely. | 


Tarrs are ſeveral other poets 1 ke ak 
- 17 thoſe who wrote, as we Commonly 


=4 ” de 
1 ; 3 1 1 


— 


og friend the famous Gravina, this moſt ſub- 1 


Tux fourth and at is Merazini, 2 ds 


ts Gas "ay Fs PTE | 


alla Berneſca, that is, in Berni Ss manner; 
whole burleſque | cantos Wo . are extremely a 


Valian Zanguage and Writers, 1 7 


agreeable, and in the pureſt Italian; Fa mk larly 
his Roland e e which 
delighted. | 8 


1 55 * am 7 me 
. : &# 4 * 
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" LASCH, Cie, . Fi e Rub 5 , 148 5 
ny others, Pede imit ted him Kiley or leſs; an 


5 particularly Feronimo Ltepard; and t N 2 de a 
more or leſs of beauty and | grace. | SOR ONE 


 BURCHIELLO, 2 Wake of A 1 
prior to 1 thele, in the butleſqui ue taſte ; and his 
ems, 1 mean mich 48 are inseln ligible, "f6r moſt 
ef them are 33 pleaſe me ſtill more than even 
thoſe of Beru, 22 accbunt of a certain energy 
of expreſſion peculiar to himſelf, and rarely, to 


be found in dae 7 2 — and cantos of Berni in 


4 ee e e no 
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BELLINZONI, who. alſo wrote, burle ue 
before Berni, has many ver 'f 8 good things ; 
deferve to be read' again and again: but 155 Fo | 


nets are ſo 8 "tis 'Y 1 hard e ee 
with them. rr ! 


243 


Bur e ant who. Nad n wage 
Count Gozzi, vu: T mentioned” above; 

lights me, mp dis, ngblem rints 
Ht: * be co, in role. and. av3y pre Z 
which I 1 read in manuſcript, they 7 gain 
him a very high reputation. He is the on) mo. 
dern poet with V I am intirely ſatisfied, both' 
when he writes ſerious Sand burleſque, Lam. in- 
finitely grieved that bel does not write always in 
verſe: h bots reat and extenſive enius would pro- 
3 = "ALY ent things in! the purelt ſtyle. a 
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18 _ _ Remarks on be 


On Yittore Viitori, e e of Mantua, 
printed a volume of burleſque verſes a few years 
ago at Milan, which I think very good; and 
_ when I was lately at Mantua, in my return from 
Fenice, he told me he intended to reprint them 
with ſome additions. I am impatient till it be 
done, for ** a ns of a * invention, ca- 
ble, like Gozzz, of greater things than cha 
= and ſongs. There is much eaſe in his = 
preſſion and rhimes, and great beauty in his ſen- 


_ timents and dition : but his too great practice 


as a phyfician hinders him from writing much, 
and from reviſing what he ae Frets 
WIIISsT I am ſpeaking of our Pots now 
| alive, it comes into my head to mention to you 

ſome of thoſe on whom I ſet the greateſt valee. 


Tur Abbe Jerome Tagliazucchi, of Modena, 


honorary profeſſor of the Greet tongue, of elo- 


juence, and Italian in our univerſity of 

urin, and author of a philoſophical treatiſe on 

the manner of ering | youth in polite litera- 

ture, has printed a collection of poems, which 
are very good in their different kinds, 


- DOMINISUE BALESTRIERI, and 
Charles Antoine Tanzi, both of the Milaneſe, are 
well acquainted with the Berniſean taſte ; but 
they write little. BOY 


Jo CHARLES PASSERONI, a cler- 
man of Nice in Provence, writes the ſerious in 
etrarca's manner, and burieique much in Ber- 


nis taſte ; the latter with admirable caſe, He 
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has begun an entertaining burleſque poem, in- 
titled, The life of Cicero, which will be a moſt. 
agreeable thing, if he lives to finiſh it, and an 


a little correction. 1 


ALL che poets of the ſchool of Beben are <fol- 
lowers of Petrarca, and conſequently copyiſts : 
the beſt is John Peter Zanotti, who beſides ſeve- 
ral elegant pieces in proſe, has printed a collec- 
tion of ſongs, two Tragedies in blank verſe, and 
a volume of agreeable pieces, that ſeem rather 
the production of a Lombard than a native * 
** ; 


Tuxxx is one Landed Marilltts at „ enice, 
who, if he would ſet himſelf to with, would be 
little inferior to Gozzi. _ 


original in its kind. But his . 1 wants 


— 


LOUISA BERGALLI,. the wiſe of 4 60 | 


Count Goezzi, excels in different manners of 


writing. In ſome amorousrhimes addreſſed to” . 


her huſband, there is ſo much eaſe and * 
they muſt pleaſe every one. | 


I uusy own I have met with no poet in any 


city of rah, who better underſtands the adapt- 
ing verſe to muſic, than ſome Yenetians ; but- 
they are few and young; I hope they will one 
day acquire a name by ſome pieces of | : 
theſe are Gionni Aar ſilio, Adamanta Aartinelli, 

and Giorgio Breuner. I am perſuaded they will 


in time diſtinguilh chemlelyes by their poetic 
writings, | 


Abbe 
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<4 profanation of poetry to name them. 


_- -* | Remanks on the 


Abbe SINESIO, at T1 urin, ſecretary to the 
Cardi1 nal, would. write very well in verſe could 
he apply himſelf wholly to it. The ſame might 
be faid of the Count de Lavrians, and ſome other 


young people: but the worſt i is, this is not the 


country for making. verſes. _— 


AT Placentia there is one Alexander Graziol,, 


of Belo 5 5 who, underſtands the Tuſcan language 
perfectly : but his ſt le is ſomewhat affected. 
1 Lene reco ect any other in all Tah 


_ worthy to be admitted, 1 de not ſay among che 


ppets, but, a e thoſe who, underſtand 7. 
can poetry. © e many who mutually extol each 
other for poets, are lame verſifiers, unacquaitited” 
with the language: I don't except even the Hu- 


rentines them elves, none of whom, in our day 5 


can prove himſelf a true and legitimate deſcend- 


ant of thoſe illuſtrious writers which their inge-⸗ 


wand city groduced, at one period. 
TRE Marquis Maſſei, already mentioned, 
F ather Zucchi, who verſifies extempore, Bestell, 0 
author of the inſi pid Gonella, and the Abbe Fran- 
ca, with all the reſt of Verona, are ctied up for 
great poets by many who have no taſte. For 
my own, part I am certain their poems, already 
Jan uiſhing, will not outliye their authors. 
HE verſes of Baru adi, 7, A Znelll, Borzetti, 
and the other poets of Ferrara, ill likewiſe be 


buried on the ſame day with thoſe who made. 


them. 


' PAUL ROLLI, who, tranſlated the En 722 


Milton, is another poet ho, does not even 5 5 


ſand the language, as his very fooliſh notes on, 


Boccacio evidently ſhew. a 
As to all the Arcadians of Rome, it would be 
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Fualian Tanguage and Writers, 5% 
5 JOHN ANTHONY VULPI, at Padua, 
writes fome little things in Italian; but it is re- 
ally pity he ſhould write in any language but La- 
tin. All the others of Padua are true Arcadian 
Tus famous Muratori has alſo been weak 
enough to write ſome verſes; and, what is ſtill 
| worſe, two books in proſe; one intitled Good 
Taſte; and the other Of perfect Poetry. His 
verſes are wretched, his prole good for little, and: 
| the ſubje@t very tf handle l. 
"Tas fame may be ſaid of Father Puadrio's 
Hiſtery of Poetry. This ſimple prieſt muſt needs. 
prattle about poetry, though he was never ca- 


/ 


nd 


pable of writing four good line.. 
I ſhall not mention to you Father Ceva, a 
Carmelite of Turin; nor his enemy Blaze Schiavo 
d Eſte. Theſe, with ſome of their very ignorant 
followers on both ſides, have poiſoned all 7taly 
with their books, crammed. with folly and im- 
pertinences. They diſputed about what neither 
underſtood, and I believe their quarrel muſt have 
laſted till now, had not death ſnatched away Ceva: 
about two years ago. May Schiavo, and all the 
Italian pedants and impoſtors, who ſerve only to, 
ruin the Bookſellers, take warning before they 
go after him. E | 
| I can never forbear laughing when I think of 
a catalogue which ſomebody at Rome gave an 
Engliſh Gentleman of my acquaintance, con- 
taining, as he pretended, the beſt writers both iin 
proſe and verſe, among whom I found. Marini, 
Friar Cyr of Pers, Achillini, Ciampeli, Preti, 
Tefti, Mene, Maggi, and ſome others of the ſame: 
ſtamp. Never, Sir, entertain a thought of read- 
ing any of theſe n butchers of poetry ;, 
5 | ald. 
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etry and language, it remains that 
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and make it a general rule, to read only thoſe of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth century : 
as to, thoſe of the ſixteenth, carefully avoid look- 
ing into any of them, not even thoſe who wrote 
in the end of that century ; ſuch as Saluini, Fa- 


givoli, Zappi, and ſuch like: for though Salvini 


was a man of conſiderable learning, his ſtyle is 
poor, and his thoughts betray the pedant. 
FAGIVOLT is a barren buffoon, who in his 
burleſque poems ſtrains hard to make you laugh; 
but-for the moſt part without ſucceſs : it is only. 
in his comedies that you meet with a. country 
character perhaps well done. But for Zappi, he 
is a moſt wretched poet, and has neither inven- 


tion, ſentiment, nor language; in ſhort, a true: 


Arcadian ſhepherd. 1 
XE DI and Magalotti alone have wrote tole- 
rably well in proſe: but they are both indifferent 


CaARETULIL x avoid ſome volumes printed un- 
der the title of Poems by the Arcadians of Rome. 
Shun them, Sir, as. you. would do. the plague.. 
They are the productions of thoſe Arcadians juſt 
mentiondC. 

HAvixd given you a general i 


of our po- 
| | ſhould ſay 
ſomething of the pronunciation. There is 2 
common proverb by which they pretend to teach 
the true manner of pronouncing our language. 
Lingua Toſcana in bocca. Romana.. Some people 


are perſuaded it is true according to the letter : 


the language, they ſay, ought to be Tuſcan, but 
the pronunciation that of Remagua. The people 


of Sienna, nevertheleſs, tell us, theirs is the beſt, 
and many foreigners are of the ſame opinion. 


But the Flarentines ſmile at both; they ſay oy 
20 : h . 
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Italian Language and Writers. 23 
the language (which many of them, and not 
without reaſon, would have to be called Flaren- 

tine, and not Tuſcan or Roman) ought to be pro- 7 
nounced as the polite and well-bred people of N 
their city ſpeak it. I, for my part, Who am 5 
neither of Florence, Sienna, nor Romagna, but of 

a province in 7taly whoſe accent differs great] 
from all the three, think this article of the pro- 
nunciation, is a thing not worth contending 
about. The point of greateſt importance is, to 
attain to write the language well; and aſter- 
wards to learn to ſpeak it with that accent which 
is moſt agreeable to the ear of the perſon who 
ſtudies it. I frankly own, I like only the Plo- 
rentine accent. The others: have ſomething ſo 
effeminate and languid, they tire me as much as 
to hear a Few ſpeak.” But, after all, I repeat it 
again, every one has his peculiar ear, which he 
oùght to conſult more than the opinion of others. 
From this ſuccinct diſcourſe, too ſuccinR, in- 
deed, for the great number of things to be treated 
of, had I undertaken to handle the ſubject in de- 
tail, you may ſee that it is my opinion the fine 
language of Tuſcany is fallen from what it was, 
and that it is at preſent on the decline. And 
when I conſider how few in our time endeavour 

to cultivate it, I conjecture that it will ſoon be 
intirely changed, and in a little time be who] 
loſt, unleſs ſome Italian prince ſhould ariſe to 
declare himſelf its patron, and undertake to 
make it flouriſh again : which can ſcarcely hap- 

pen whilſt things remain on their preſent footing. 
What makes the caſe ſtill worſe is: the Gentle- 
men of Florence at this day, for example Lam, 
Gori, Buontelmonti, Bonduci, &c. who ought, 
above all other to apply themſelves to its culti- 
„ 1 vation 
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5 | antes on FRE: 
vation, and t do it with leaſt ente art 
| ly thoſe itate its ruin, by em- 
ploying a number of Gallicifms, hich have mon. 
"_ to do with our language. 
ISHALIL conclude Gel remarks with the fol. 
| lowing reflexion : Moſt of the Italians are very 
excuſable for not ſtudying and cultivating their 
language at preſent, when there is no longer any 
Prince in Italy, who is a lover or patron of learn- 
ed men and poets, nor among the Nobles and 
rich men one who regards learning or the fine 
arts; but every one, great and ſmall, openly 
iſes poetry, and treats thoſe who ftudy i it or 
polite — as fools or madmen. We may 
therefore look on it as a kind of miracle, to find. 
in /taly, thus declining, any tolerable writer, 
much leſs a good one; and. if ſuch ſhould be 
found, men of ſenſe cannot too much praiſe and 
applaud his courage, ſince to become ſuch, he 
muſt havelaboured and fatigued himſelf without 
hope of recompence, and ſtill leis of reputation, 
and muſt have ſupported, with the greateſt intre- 
pidity, the general contempt, and the ſilly male= 
+ voleureriticiſins on eminent | A > 
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